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Multiplies Power 


To begin with it is a big cake 

and to end with it is a bi 


saving, and all the time 
between it is a big help. 
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Given Healthy 
Hair— Will you 
keep it ? 


That’s a mutual prob- 
lem—yours and ours. 


You are interested in 
keeping your hair. 

We are interested in 
helping you keep it — 
that has been our busi- 
ness for forty years. 


Our part consists in 
supplying in Packer’s Tar 
Soap the highest possible 
efficiency, and also in 
offering you a guide to 
the proper care of the 
hair and scalp. 


In perfecting this serv- 
ice, we have printed a 
new Manual, ‘‘The Hair 
and Scalp—Their Mod- 
ern Care and Treatment.” 

It covers the subject 
authoritatively and thor- 
oughly. It will help you 
to get the full benefit 
from systematic sham- 
pooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


Manual sent postpaid on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 86 E., 81 Fulton St., N.Y. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Structure of the Hair. 

TheCare of the Hair and Scalp in Health. 

Special Directions for Women. 

Packer’s Tar Soap—What It Is and 
What It Does. 

Dandruff. . Premature Baldness. 

Excess of Oil. Lack of Oil. 

Care of Combs, Brushes, etc. 

Practical Hints for the Care of the Hair. 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


For 10 cts. we will send you postpaid a 
sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
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Achievement— 
Past and to Come 


“Realization,” so said a pessimist, ‘is Anticipation 
disappointed.’’ To that one I should like to show this 
Achievement Number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING MaAGa- 
ZINE. His lunch upon the vinegar-shot words would 
be worth the viewing. 


From the front cover, where invitation beckons sweetly, 
to the back cover with its work well finished, page after 
page tells the story of Achievement—the Achievement 
of ideals. Men and women have worked them out— 
men and women tell of the working. The flame of 
genius glows between the lines on many a page of text 
and story, and the seeing eye will behold it quite as 
clearly on page after page devoted to advertising. 


It is but a little yesterday of commercial life since such 
a gathering of absolutely guaranteed advertisements 
would have been impossible. The wonderful results of 
telling, clearly and without exaggeration, the story of 
what a manufactured article will do is just beginning to 
be thoroughly grasped by business men. Those who 
have seen the light are faring marvelously well—those 
who are still in darkness cannot use this magazine. 
Over three thousand dollars worth of advertising from 
reputable manufacturers was declined for this issue 
alone. Their claims for their goods were overstrong— 
the facts did not support the statements made by them 
in order to catch the attention of the reader. Since 
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they would not modify, they must needs stay out, 
thereby making room for the more sagacious ones. 
The full limit of space—an equal balance with the text 
—has been filled with advertisements that are trust- 


worthy to the smallest detail. That is an Achievement 
worth while. 


There is still ahead of us the achievement of x marking 
all food and drug advertisements. The task is an even 
greater one than it promised to be, and the tests may not 
be completed in time to get the y Service into the 
magazine this year. It may have to be our New 
Year’s gift to you, but what a gift it will be! Not only 
our readers, but retail merchants everywhere are more 
than keen about the idea. They hold that nothing in 
all of Dr. Wiley’s wonderful work will surpass in im- 
portance, if it equals, the service and helpfulness that 
will be given by the new plan. And it is to be even 
bigger than I have told you! 


May we not therefore well be optimists together, and 
say that Realization is Anticipation justified of its 


Faith? 


Advertising Manager. 


381 Fourth Ave., New York. 


The Achievement Number 


Our annual Progress Number becomes, this 
year, our “Achievement Number.” The new 
title seemed to us to express our idea better 
than did the otherword. ‘ Progress”’ was good, 
from certain points of view, but it smacked too 
much, we thought, of the vocabulary of the 
latter-day boomer and the “booster.” That 
is not at all the spirit of this annual issue. 


“The moving finger writes, and having writ moves on, 
Nor all your piety and wit can lure it back to cancel 
half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it.” 


The moving finger is writing shorthand. 
My copy of the morning paper, the other day, 
recorded a miracle on an inside page! It’s a 


breathless race, keeping up; let’s halt, at least 
once a year, and look around. 

I once knew a young man who had swallowed 
so much of the every-minute-must-be-occupied 
dope that he felt he must read while walking to 


his office. Then he discovered that he was still 
wasting time; he must run to the office and 
read his book while he ran. This procedure 
continued a few days, until one morning he ran 
full speed upon a horse block on Main Street. 
Ile mercifully escaped broken bones, but he wore 
souvenir marks of his theory for some time. 
Never, apparently, did he take time to think. 

Achievement’s the thing: the very motif of 
this magazine for years has been the recognition 
of achievement, for the guidance of the doer. 
But what is achievement? We must pause 
long enough to make sure. 

A contemporary philosopher, whose name I 
wish I could recall—perhaps a reader will re- 
mind me—has paid eloquent tribute to achieve- 
ment, however modest, pointing out the im- 
mortal significance of anything actually done, 
upon which the doer, or his successor, may 
build. We look on, and smile, or criticise, 
while something is doing which we do not fully 
recognize, or comprehend, or approve. Let’s 
try to understand! And then go on and build. 


The achievements of a year past give earnes' 
of a splendid future. It is to the outloo! 
quite as much as to a succession of individu: | 
deeds, done in a twelvemonth—to the outloo!. 
which these accomplishments make possible - 
that this number is principally dedicated. |: 
is not only illuminating, but a safe precaution, 
to halt long enough for this annual lookout. 


To the Army of Discoverers 


To the thousands of ‘ Discoverers’” who 
responded heroically to our recent call for vol- 
unteers, greeting! 

Discovery letters came in literally by the 
basketful, through August and plentifully in 
September, up to the time of going to press. 
Had we bought every paragraph offered, at 
two dollars each, there would have been 
national distribution of cash like unto the 
“divvy”’ which the communists are dreaming 
about. And the bank would have been utterly 
“broke.” 

Really, the Discoveries department is a 
national school of magazine writing. It is 
remarkable, the change which has come over 
Discovery letters in the past two or three years. 
Our contributors are learning to write their 
names and addresses on every sheet, and to 
inclose return postage, if they want their 
manuscripts back. I am surprised to find lots 
of stamped, self-addressed envelopes, in rea! 
professional form, with these offerings. A 
capital idea 

And the number of typewritten manuscripts 
is increasing rapidly. Typewritten copy is 2 
luxury which the Discovery editors hardly dare 
expect; but good Discoveries in long-hand mee: 
with an enthusiastic welcome, provided the 
chirography is clear and plenty of space is le!’ 
between the lines and around the margin-. 
Women who do much writing will find a type- 
writer “good business.” 

I felt, as I read many a dainty, well-worde:! 
missive, a very pronounced desire to meet th: 
sender thereof. The dignified, and oftentimes 


(Continued on page 8) 
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“Getting Ready for the 
Fall with Diamond Dyes” 


“Last spring my sister and I tried your dyes for the first time. We had such suc- 
cess that we decided that we would have regular Diamond Dye days this fall, so for 
three days this week we have been getting ready for the fall with Diamond Dyes. 

My eldest daughter graduated last June, so she will go out a good deal this 
winter. We-made her two party dresses—one a new Baby Blue charmeuse and 
the other a gray crepe de chine that I dyed from a soiled pink of last year. 
Then I got a ———— pattern and we made her such a stylish tan 
serge suit. I had the serge in a white gown for three years. 

We made baby Helen six new frocks from ———— patterns. 
All of them we made from our different clothes that we ripped 
up and re-colored. 

Then we dyed all of our library curtains a deep, warm red, 
and the effect is so pretty. Thank you for the advice on dyeing 
feathers. They came out like new, and I realize now all I 
needed was the Diamond Dye Direction Book. 

Mrs. FREDERICK LELAND, Philadelphia, Pa.”’ 


You can make new gowns by making new colors—you can brighten 
up and renew your wardrobe with Diamond Dyes. 


You can transform the colors of draperies, curtains, 
rugs, and carpets. 


Diamond Dyes are the magic workers of the home. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or Silk, the 
other for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for Wool or 
Silk now come in Blue envelo And, as heretofore, those for Cotton, 
Linen, or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes 
for Home Use 

dyed tan. Our experience of over 30 years has proven that no one 

dye will successfully color every fabric. 

here are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics. 
Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre 
fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be 
\reated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres another and radically 
different class of dye. As proof—we call attention to the fact that manufacturers 
of woolen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an 
entirely different class of dye. 


Do Not Be Deceived dyed pink. 


lor these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another 
class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 


REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes 
manufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 


\ND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Woo! or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured 
especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c per package 
Valuable Books and Samples Free 


Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that fa- 
nous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont 


Advertisements marked with a %& have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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choice stationery, the very feminine handwrit- 
ing, the well-turned phrases, bespoke women 
of cultivation and charm. Pictures of the 
writers arose persistently before the eye of the 
imagination. ‘Very attractive pictures. Pic- 
tures also of the disappointed ones when the 
Discoveries came back! 

An editor is like a gland of the human body. 
Through the gland pours the blood stream. 
A single secretion, for a specific purpose, is the 
object of the gland. From the blood it takes 
the material it needs for its secretion, leaving 
the remainder, which flows serenely on, still 
blood, still carrying life and health with it. 
The editor’s function, in like manner, is to 
select from the copious stream of copy the few 
things, comparatively, that his periodical re- 
quires. This means to disappoint good friends 
every day. 

In the matter of Discoveries, particularly, 
the number of paragraphs available from a 
given number offered is not large; many are 
not new, some are not practical, others possess 
disqualifications which can hardly be explained 
except in person. We mean that no good, 
available Discovery shall get by us, for we are 
constantly in need of new ones. One contrib- 
utor is just as good as another, as a source of 
Discoveries, the matter offered being right. 
And the editors, not the readers, must be the 
judges of what is needed. 

If some Discoveries are still waiting to hear 
from their offerings, let me beg them to exer- 
cise patience a little longer. If they sent 
stamps and labeled their property, they will 
hear from us. 


One Surprise 


The writer of these lines has not yet quite 
recovered from one surprise in the recent devel- 
opment of the magazine. That surprise is the 
booming success of our department of fashions 
and patterns. So many subscribers protested 
against fashions and patterns in our pages. 

Ah, but they had not seen the real Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING fashions! 

The styles are the very best, for women of 
cultivation who want to recognize the prevail- 
ing modes in a conservative manner, and the 
patterns are far and away the best for the 
money, so far as I can learn. 


Patterns of like authority and working value 


cannot be had elsewhere for less than twice the 
money. That is why the Goop HovusekeErp- 
ING patterns are selling finely, with a rapid'y 
increasing demand. 

The first issue of our pattern book, “Good 
Housekeeping Styles,” is now ready, or nearly 
ready, to be delivered, at ten cents per copy. 
Address Good Housekeeping Pattern Depart- 
ment, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
The “Styles” is printed in colors, and will be 
a valuable accessory to every home dressmaker 
as well as to professional dressmakers, many of 
whom follow the Goop HOUSEKEEPING styles. 


Those Daguerreotypes 


Those daguerreotypes in the August number, 
together with Eugene Wood’s sketch, made a 
great, big hit. There was one “out,”’ however. 
Credit should have been given Frederick J. 
Couse for two of the portraits, which were 
kindly loaned by him. Mr. Couse very suc- 
cessfully made a number of the photographic 
copies from which our engravings were made. 


Turn to Page 578 


The Golden Bee * 
Hums cheerily 
Amid the long, lush green; 
She robs the mint 
Quite without stint, 
And the goldenrod’s rich sheen. 


Then maidens all, 
List to her call— 

That is, if you like honey. 
For now’s the time 
(Believe this rhyme) 

To win a pot of money. 


For Wives Only 


A witty young woman paragrapher in a New 
York evening paper remarked the other day, in 
her column: “Every wife longs to be under- 
stood, but every husband thanks his lucky 
stars that he is not understood.” 

The misunderstood wives are many, but they 
are not the only ones, I believe, who will we'- 
come the new department opened for them in 
this issue. Mrs. Van de Water is going to be a 
real friend to hosts of perplexed and worried 
women. 
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ty. Using “Simon Pure” Lard for Shortening 
be 
a F s Monthly Cook Book 
of Or 4rmours Nionthly Cook boo 
CS 
We will give 49 $5 Prizes for the And send the Cook Book for three 
best that we receive, a prize in every months FREE to every woman who con- 
pr state. tributes a recipe. 
a We want the skillful housewives of the United States to join our ‘‘ Recipe Exchange.” 
er. Your favorite lard recipe, sent in to us, will make you a member—the recipe you use 
J oftenest, that your family most enjoy. ' 
boil For the best recipe that is contributed from each state we will award a cash prize 
re of $5—there are 49 $5 prizes in all. 
ic And we will give a three months’ subscription for Armour’s Monthly Cook Book to 
Cc every woman who sends in a recipe. 
le. This wonderful cook book, which is edited by American housewives from every state in 
the Union, is in itself a most valuable prize. ; - 

For in it, every month, we publish the favorite recipes of 196 women, who tell you how 
they economize in buying and cooking food and how they are successfully fighting the high 
cost of living. he 

Prize winners will receive this book free for one year, in addilion to the cash prize. 

All for writing down and mailing us your best lard recipe. 
Trmours “Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard 

There are some hundreds of thousands _ packed in air-tight pails which are Govern- 
of housewives in the United States who use ment inspected and sealed. 
nothing but “‘ SIMON PURE” Leaf Lard. Your regular dealer will have it—the best 
Perhaps you are one of them, in which stores everywhere sell Armour’s “Simon 
case you know why these other women will Pure” Leaf Lard. aha 
accept no substitute shortening. Think over the dainties in which you 
You will know just how dainty ashorten- use lard—the puff paste and pie crust and a 
ing it is—why we call it ‘‘ Cream of Lard.”’ cake and hot breads and doughnuts. 
ow And what culinary miracles it helps you Some one of these is your favorite, the 
; achieve. one in which you excel. 
in For when ‘Simon Pure’’ is used for Mail the recipe to Mary Jane McClure, 
er- shortening, cake is more delicate, pastry Dept. 177, Armour and Company, Chicago. v2 
ky flakier and more tender, breads lighter and You may easily win the $5 prize in your 
. finer. For deep fat frying it gives you food state, and you will anyway get the cook book. 
. digestible as well as delicious,, This contest closes September 26, 
my Made only from the finest leaf fat, tried | 1912—Prize Winners will be announced in 
el- out in open kettles just as old time house- October issue of Armour’s Monthly Cook 
in wives made it at home, “Simon Pure” is Book. ' 
ed 
ARMOUR 4x: COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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The Landing of the Pilgrims was a 


calamity to the little band of pioneers on the storm-driven 
Mayflower—but the accident proved a blessing to posterity. 


OW many know that Plymouth was not the intended destination of the Mayflower—that she 
H was searching for Virginia but was driven upon the bleak coasts of New England by storms— 
and how many know that at the time of the landing of the Pilgrims, Virginia was a colony of 
eleven plantations, with a Representative Assembly enacting laws for the government of the Colony? 
Very few, because partisanship and sectionalism have hitherto permeated the narration of these and 
other vital occurrences. Writers have stressed the deed and the event, neglecting the conditions out of 
which those things sprang, but now all the facts are given without fear or favor, and in the proper per- 


¢THE UNITED STATES” 


‘A History Wherein the Victories of Peace Are Glorified Over the Victories of War” 
Edited by Edwin Wiley, M.A., Ph.D., and Irving E. Rines 

with the assistance of numerous editors and specialists, is different from other histories. War is rele- 
gated to the place it should be accorded, and attention is directed to the “Years of Peace.” This 
country is not the outcome of a few wars and some diplomacy. Many other elements have entered into our make-up. 
Hence, many special topics delineating our social, religious, aesthetic and intellectual life—our progress in industry, com- 
merce, economics, finance, banking, etc. are incorporated in “‘The United States,’’ so that the reader gains a proper 
idea of the steps by which we have attained our present greatness. The history not only deals with 


Events of a General, Civil, Political or Constitutional Nature 


but what is more important, the influence of these events on the lives of the people, their growth and development. These 
ec age topics, written by scholars whose independent researches give ample assurance of the originality and authenticity of 
their contributions, have been interwoven in a general history in their proper places, making the entire work a harmonious 


whole. One Additional Volume Without Extra Charge 
Complete Cross-Reference Index With Every Set of Books Purchased 


Next to the narrative, the most important part of an historical or reference work is the index. The editorial arrangement 
of “‘ The United States,” renders it actually an encyclopedia of information on United States history. Thus a real study 
of any phase of our history may be made with the positive assurance that every item in the book is under that particular 
heading. It isa history for the busy man who desires information on a given topic in a hurry; for the scholar who requires 
an exhaustive source of information; and for the young pupil whose need is met with a brief outline, giving all the facts in 
understandable language. Tear off the coupon below and mail. 


COUPON 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Dept. G.-H., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Write your name and address on margin below—tear off along dotted line above—mail at 
once and we will send you free pamphlet and sample pages. 
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List of representative dealers 
who sell Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage 


W bably have a dealer i 
DAI RY FARM but his pe: 


not appear for lack of space. Let 
us tell you who he is. 


Alton, Ill.—A. F. Cousley 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


I am beginning, this September, my 25th Com 
season of making sausage on my farm for Atlanta, Ga.—C. J. Kamper Grocery Co 
Bath, Me.—W. E. Chase Co. 
My b age who prc sausage. Battle Creek, Mich. Thomas F, Whalen 
y business has grown considerably in these 25 years.  crocery Co. : ; 
— Miles S. S 
I ship sausage now to every State in the Union. In every a ee eS, 
city the leading grocer usually sells Jones Dairy Farm Brookline, Mass.—Samuel Buxbaum & Co 
Sausage Buffalo, N. Y.—Faxon, Williams & Faxon 
Je ge. Butte, Mont.—Brophy Grocery Co 
The people who once buy my sausage keep on buying. © 
This, I think, is because they liked it in the first place and Chickaska, Okla.—Fontron Grocery 
because my methods of making sausage have not changed Cincinnati, Ohio—Robt. J. McCombs, Jos 


R. Peebles Sons Co. 


a whit in all this time. Cleveland, O.—P. C: O'Brien Co. 


Only the finest young milk-fed pork is used, and the PL 
spices are all ground right here on the farm. The seasoning Clinton, lowa—James Leslie Co. 
of our sausage I know will suit you—to some extent we Reales, Texe—tive Cas tsecny 
Davenport, la.—Handy Market 
can make it especially for you. My idea of shipping on Denver, Colo.—A. J. Beckwith 
the same day the order is received is responsible for the ee Te TS 
iniform freshness of the sausage. Detroit, Mich.—G. & R. McMillan Co 
1. David Wallace & Sons 
Every important step in the making of Jones Dairy F. Berlacer 
Farm Sausage is taken under the direction of myself and Duluth, Minn =u. Gasser 
gin, —Pec Eaton 
iamily. We are zealously careful of the reputation our Fall River, Mass.—Geo. W. Bliss 
~iusage has made. Galesburg, Ill.—Geo. S. Raymond 
Galveston, Tex.—Peter Gengler 
Your grocer should be able to supply you. A good plan Grand Rapids, Mich.—Deane & Witter< 
is to give him a standing order for fresh deliveries on certain Helena, Mont.—R. C. Wallace Co. 
| If rd ll Indianapolis, Ind.—Columbia Grocery Co 
days. your grocer doesn’t sell it, we will fill orders Jacksonville, Fla.—Dignan & O'Brien 
direct by express. Even if you are remote, we can reach you. Kansas City, Mo.—Guernsey & Murray 
Lafayette, Ind.—Centennial Grocery 
Upon request, I will be glad to send full information Lincoln, Neb.—O. J. King & Son” 
about the size of our packages, method of shipment and Los Angeles, Cal.—-Neumann & Schill 
Louisville, Ky.—Zapp & Short 
our other products—lard, smoke-cured ham and bacon, and Memphis, Tenn.—P. G. Knowlton & Co 
m ” Minneapolis, Minn.—Witts Meat Market 
aple syrup, etc A. M. Chapman-Basting Co. : 
MILO Cc. JONES J D F Mobile, Ala.—R. Harris Grocery Co 
alr rm James McPhillips Grocery Co 
? y New Orleans, La.—A. M. & J. Solari 
Box 614, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin New York, N. ¥.—Park & Tilford 2 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Brown's C. O. D 
Sanitary Grocery 

Omaha, Neb.—Gladstone Bros. 

Peoria, H. Kuhl 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Geo. K. Stevenson & Co 

Duquesne Club 

Rochester, N. ¥Y.—Geo. Reuter Co 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Vienna Cafe 

San Francisco, Cal.—Goldberg, Bowen 
& Co. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y.—Munn Bros. 

Sewickley, Pa—Myers & Myers 

Spokane, W: nough Bros. Co. 

Davenports 
St. Louis, Mo.—Faust’s Market Co 
St. Paul, Minn.—W. H. Kane, Michaud 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Andrews Bros. 

Tampa, Fla.—Ball Grocery Co. 

Toledo, Ohio—Geo. W. Sawkins 

Tulsa, Okla—W. T. Overton 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada—London Gro- 
cery Co. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Teller Grocery Co. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada—Hardy & 
Buchanan 

Wichita, Kans.—M. Courtney 
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Our Guarantee 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping Magazine are 
guaranteed by the publishers; readers run no risk in buying 


from, or otherwise dealing with, 


direct or through retail channels. 
If by any chance, as a result of answering an advertise- 
ment in Good Housekeeping Magazine, a reader has an un- 
satisfactory transaction with an advertiser, the money paid 
will be promptly returned either by the advertiser or by us. 
The details of such dealings should be written us as 


soon as possible. 


This Guarantee is an ironclad bond of confidence be- 
tween Good Housekeeping Magazine and its readers. 

The ‘only condition of the Guarantee is that, when 
writing or otherwise dealing with an advertiser, the reader 
shall always state that the advertisement was seen in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. 
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Unequaled for Pastry 


RISCO 


for Frying for Shortening 
For Cake Making 


because of its pure vegetable origin, makes your pies and pud- 
dings so digestible that no member of your family need be denied 
the pleasure of eating them. 


It makes the crust deliciously tender, light and flaky—and the 
under crust which so easily becomes tough and hard is crisp and 
easy to cut. 


It gives a flavor as delicious as butter—yet at half the cost—for, 
in addition to all its other advantages, the price of Crisco is but 
half that of butter and materially less than that of pure lard. 


Crisco can be used instead of butter or lard for all your 

cooking. As it is so much richer, one-fifth less of | 
Crisco than of other shortenings is required. When 
used instead of butter, add salt in the proportion of 
one level teaspoonful to the cupful of Crisco. i 


Try this recipe for pie crust. It is excellent. 


1 cupful flour 
5 tablespoonfuls Crisco H 
¥ teaspoonful salt 1 
2 tablespoonfuls ice water 
(Use level measurements) 


Sift flour and salt together. Chop in Crisco very { 

fine and add water slowly. Handie lightly. Put 

the dough on a board, ro three-eighths inch } 
thick, line pan and bake ina hot oven. Have all | 

ingredients cold except Crisco, which should 

be warmed, if necessary, but not melted. 


Send for Our Cook Book 


It tes why Crisco makes better | 
foods at less cost and gives over 1 
100 tested recipes | 
illustrating the best 
ways to use Crisco. 
The Procter & | 
Gamble Co., | 
Dept. H, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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The New Colonial Pattern 


IRGINTAA BORY.. Jt is said that no 
woman of the best Virginia blood can 
be ignored. “You may love her or hate 

her, but you cannot overlook her. 


One says the same thing of old Virginia 
silver. /ts possession is the hall-mark of its owner. 


Our Dominion represents a. study of 
the Colonial plate of the best blood of Wirginia~the 
Virginia of Washington and the Revolution. Zh its 
lines there is the distinction of birth, the refinement 


of breeding, the dignity of efouthern aristocracy. 


The pattern is offered complete —Dinner; 
ea and Dessert -/ervices — knives, forks, spoons 
and faney individual and serving pieces. 


(btainable only from leading jewelers, and 
eitilitie protected by the Gorham 
Sy trade-mark on each piece. 
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f Annual Achievement Number 


3 1912 


This big “ Achievement Number” of GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING is the most notable 
in the history of this magazine thus far. And 
it is not only notable, but readable in a popular 
sense. Dip into it, and see! 
Mr. Edison’s scientific imagination sweeps 
the future like a giant searchlight. 
Dr. Wiley’s review of the Pure Food situa- 
7) tion is masterly. It tells the whole story, in 
4 clear, understandable language. 
Sir William Ramsay, of many titles, speaks 
what is uppermost in the mind of a very dis- 
tinguished scientist. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, the celebrated 
English novelist, contributes a delightful short 
story. 
The specialists with big messages include 
Dean Arnold of Simmons College; E. Leaven- 
worth Elliott, B.Sc.; Elsie de Wolfe; J 
Merritt Matthews, Ph.D.; Lady Duff-Gordon; 
A. E. Winship, LL.D.; Mrs. Julian Heath 
of the Housewives’ League; Marion Harland, 
etc., etc. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Albert B. Wenzell—the leading illus- 
trators—are here. 
@) In the lines and between the lines of this 
issue, Achievement” is writ large. 
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The the 


She will in no sense be a drudge, but will be a household engineer, super- 
simplified electrical appliances in the conduct of her home. 


She will 


“think straight,” will achieve new capabilities, will take the place 
for centuries denied her, and will become the mother of a race of 


That is the prophecy of 
Thomas A. Edison 


As recorded in an interview by Edward Marshall 


Illustrations from a photograph and drawings by Rodney Thomson 


neither a slave to servants nor her- 

selfa drudge. She will give less at- 
tention to the home, because the home will 
need less; she will be rather a domestic 
engineer than a domestic laborer, with the 
greatest of all handmaidens, electricity, at 
her service. This and other mechanical 
forces will so revolutionize the woman’s 
world that a large portion of the aggregate 
of woman’s energy will be conserved for use 
in broader, more constructive fields.” 

As we talked, Thomas A. Edison, doubt- 
less the greatest inventor of all time, 
said some things which may offend the wom- 
an of now, but he said others so apprecia- 
tive and inspiring that they surely will wipe 
offense away. He declared, without reserve, 
his concord with the suffrage workers; he 
explained that woman as she is, and speak- 
ing generally, is an undeveloped creature 
and—here is where the women’s wrath will 
rise at first—vastly man’s inferior. But he 
went on to say that anatomical investiga- 
tion of the female brain has shown it to be 
finer and more capable of ultimate exs- 
thetic development than man’s, and he ex- 
plained that that development is undoubt- 
edly, at last, well under way. 

“Tt may. be a perfectly natural detail of 
the development of the race that the mod- 
ern woman not only does not wish to be, 
but will not be, a servant,’’ Mr. Edison de- 
clared. ‘This has had its really unfortunate 
effect in that it has led, of late years, to 
general neglect of woman’s work, and has 
resulted in the refusal, or, at least, the fail- 
ure, of many mothers to rightly teach their 
daughters. But good will ultimately come 
of it, for the necessities arising out of wom- 


As bev housewife of the future will be 
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ankind’s unwillingness, have turned the 
minds of the inventors toward creation of 


_ mechanical devices to perform that work 


which woman used to do. The first requi- 
site of such machinery was a power which 
could be easily and economically subdivided 
into small units. Such a power has been 
found in electricity, which is now not only 
available in the cities, where it can be ob- 
tained from the great electrical supply con- 
cerns, but is becoming constantly more 
easily available in the rural districts, 
through the development of the small dy- 
namo and of the gasoline engine and the 
appreciation and utilization of small water- 
powers which are becoming general even 
on our farms. 


Electricity in the Home of the Future 


“Electricity will do practically. all of the 
manual work about the home. Just as it 
has largely supplanted the broom and dust- 
pan, and even the carpet sweeper, by being 
harnessed to the vacuum cleaner, it will be 
applied to the hundreds of other littler’ 
drudgeries in the house and in the yard. 
Attached to various simple but entirely 
effective mechanical contrivances now 
everywhere upon the market, and many 
others soon to be there, it will eliminate the 
task of maintaining cleanliness in other 
ways as well as in cleaning up dirt. No 
labor is much worse than sweeping. It has 
killed many women. Did you ever stop to 
think what a boon to women the vacuum 
cleaner really has been? 

“Electricity will not only, as now, wash 
the clothes when turned on in a laundry and 
plugged into any one of dozens of existent 
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intending wonderfully 
finally be able to 
selfish man has 
mental prodigies 


patent washers, 
but will dry them, 
gather them and 
iron them with- 
out the use of 
the little manual 
labor even now 
required in iron- 
ing by. electric- 
ally heated in- 
dividual irons 
and by the ap- 
electricity to the 
of the process. Electricity 
already dries clothes, after 
washing, quickly and with great economy 
of fabric, in easily equipped and inexpen- 
sive drying-rooms, electrically heated, free 
from the dust of coal-fires and from the 
winds which tore grandmother’s wash to 
tatters when it was hung upon the outdoor 
lines of the old days. These electric laun- 
dries have already been reduced to what 
approaches absolute perfection in the larger 
establishments, such as commercial laun- 
dries, hotels and the more luxurious apart- 
ment buildings, but it will not be long 
before they will be made possible for the 
small home in the cities or on farms. 

“By supplying light through bulbs con- 
taining neither wicks to trim nor reservoirs 
to be filled with dust-accumulating oil, and 
involving no lamp chimneys to be cleaned 
of soot, electricity is constantly eliminating 
one large detail of the old-time household 
drudgery. 

“As improved methods of production 
are developed, especially as water-power 
comes into use for its creation, the electric 
current is becoming cheaper, so that it is 
now available, even in the kitchen, as a sub- 
stitute for coal or oil, or gas in cooking. A 
vast advantage which comes from it, lies in 
the fact that it does not heat up a kitchen 
and that, with nominal expenditure for addi- 
tional current, ventilators can be arranged 
and operated which will keep the kitchen 
absolutely free of fumes. Many a woman’s 


plication of 
other parts 


Photo by Edwin Leviek, N. Y. 


Thomas A. Edison was very 
seriously thoughtful while discussing the woman of the future 


life in old days was shortened; many a 
woman’s life in these days is being short- 
ened, by her presence for long hours each 
day in an overheated atmosphere above a 
cook-stove. The application of electricity 
to domestic work will do away with this. 


Advantages in Electric Cooking 


_ “A kitchen in which the cooking is elec- 
trically done and in which a ventilation sys- 
tem electrically operated is installed, can- 
not become unduly heated even in the 
worst days of our terrific American sum- 
mers. Electricity will cool the room as 
readily as it will cook the food. The kitchen 
of the future will be all electric, and the 
electric kitchen wilt be as comfortable as 
any room in the house. 

‘And the electric cooking of the future 
will, in many instances, improve the food. 
It will permit the preparation of many 
dishes literally on the dining-table, by 
means of the electric chafing-dish, and more 
complete utensils, and so reduce the labor 
of food preparation that there will be no 
temptation to prepare it in large quantities 
and put parts of it aside for future use, a 
system which results frequently in sad dete- 
rioration of the food involved. 

“And not only will it make cooking sim- 
ple and economical, but it will make it 
better, for electric heat can be locally ap- 
plied as no other heat can be. The electric- 
ally-cooked roast will be the perfect roast. 
No part of it need be under-done, no 
part of it need be burned in the oven. 
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Woman Presses the Button, and the 

Mechanica! forces will so revolutionize the woman’s world that a large portion of the aggre- 
tricity will do practically all the manual work about the home. Attached to various 

it will eliminate drudgery. When all our mental energy can be devoted to the high- 

438 step in this world’s history. It is there that electricity will 
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Wizard Electricity Does Her Bidding 


gale of woman’s energy will be conserved for use in broader, more constructive fields. FElec- 
simple but entirely effective mechanical contrivances now everywhere upon the market 

est tasks of which it may be capable then shall we have made the greatest forward 
blav its greatest part in the development of womankind. 
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The housewife’s great problem of imper- 
fectly adjusted draughts and dampers will 
be solved—indeed, it has been solved—in 
many kitchens, for electric cooking is al- 
ready widely practiced. 


Future Housewife an Engineer 


“The housewife’s work, in days to come, 
will amount to [ittle more than superinten- 
dence, not of Norah, fresh from Ireland, or 
Gretchen, fresh from Germany, but of sim- 
plified electrical appliances; and that is why 
I said, to start with, that electricity will 
change the housewives of the future from 
drudges into engineers. 

“Electricity has already cheapened very 
greatly; it is getting cheaperevery day. It 
used to cost ten cents a kilowatt hour, but 
the price has been reduced to five cents, 
four cents, even three cents to large con- 
sumers of power. An element in the cost is 
the time at which the current is consumed. 
If it is not used at the times known as “peak 
hours,” that is, at hours when it is most in 
demand for lighting and for power, it can be 
manufactured and served very cheaply. 


Electricity to be Cheapest of All Power 


“The problem of the storage of electricity 
must enter our calculations when we en- 
deavor to make predictions of its future 
cost, and that is, perhaps, too complicated 
to go into here; but I do not hesitate to say 
that in the not far distant future electricity 
will be sold in New York City at fifty per 
cent. of its present cost. In cities where 
water-power is available for its manufacture, 
the rate already is much lower than it is in 
New York City, and it will continue to de- 
crease until electricity becomes the cheapest 
power which man has ever known. 

“Even as things are now, all sorts of 
minor mechanical appliances such as 
brushes to clear the hair from dust in barber 
shops, factories and homes, vacuum clean- 
ers and a hundred other things operated 
through air condensed by electricity are in 
daily and growing use—a use which must be 
economical or it would not exist. There are 
lawn mowers which are chargeable ‘off the 
line,’ and indeed if I were to attempt to 
make a catalogue of all the minor uses to 
which electricity is already put, the list 
would fill a good part of an issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Here isa distinct advance, 
for everything performing labor without 


The Woman of the Future 


requiring power from human muscles must 
be regarded as real progress. 

“To diminish the necessity for utilizing 
man himself, or woman herself, as the motor- 
furnishing force for this life’s mechani- 
cal tasks, is to increase the potentiality 
of humanity’s brain power. When all our 
mental energy can be devoted to the highest 
tasks of which it may be capable, then shall 
we have made the greatest forward step in 
this world’s history. To so conserve our 
energy as to trend toward this eventuality 
is the tendency of the age. 

“Tt is there that electricity will play its 
greatest part in the development of woman- 
kind. It will not only permit women to 
more generally exercise their mental force, 
but will compel this exercise, and thus in- 
sure a brain development in them such as 
has been prevented in the past. 


Women to be Able to Think Straight 


“Tt will develop woman to that point 
where she can think straight. Direct thought 
is not at present an attribute of femininity. 
In this woman is now centuries, ages, even 
epochs behind man. That it is true is not 
her fault, but her misfortune, and the mis- 
fortune of the race. Man must accept re- 
sponsibility for it, for it has been through 
his superior physicai strength that he has 
held his dominance over woman and de- 
layed her growth. For ages woman was 
man’s chattel, and in such condition prog- 
ress for her was impossible; now she is 
emerging into real sex independence, and 
the resulting outlook is a dazzling one. 
This must be credited very largely to pro- 
gression in mechanics; more especially to 
progression in electrical mechanics. 

“Under these new “influences woman’s 
brain will change and achieve new capabili- 
ties, both of effort and accomplishment. 
Woman will grow more involved cross 
fibers and that will mean a new race of 
mankind. 

“Man is at present little, if any, more 
than half what he might be. The child may 
be considered the mean between his father 
and his mother—between the undeveloped 
female and the developed male. The male 
has had his full of mental exercise since so- 
ciety first organized; it has been denied the 
female. To growth, exercise is an essential. 
An arm which never has been used will 
show weak muscles. A blacksmith’s arm is 
mighty because it lifts great weights, strikes 
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heavy blows. Development of brain is not 
so very different from muscular develop- 
ment. The idle brain will atrophy, as will 
the idle arm. 


Children of Future to be Wonders 


“The brain of woman in the past has 
been, to an extent, an idle brain. She has 
been occupied with petty tasks which, while 
holding her attention closely, have not given 
her brain exercise; such thinking as she has 
had time for, she has very largely found un- 
necessary because the stronger sex has done 
it for her. Through exercise men’s brains 
have developed from the low standard of 
the aborigine to the high standard of the 
modern man, and if, in the new era which is 
dawning, woman’s mental power increases 
with as great rapidity as that with which 
man’s has grown, the children of the future 
—the children of the exercised, developed 
man, and of the exercised, developed woman 
—will be of mental power incredible to us 
today. 

“The evolution of the brain of the male 
human has been the most wonderful of all 
the various phenomena of nature. When, 
in the new era of emancipation from the 
thraldom of the everyday mechanical task, 
the brain of woman undergoes a similar de- 
velopment, then, and only then, will the 
race begin to reach its ultimate. Yes, the 
mental power of the child born in the future 
will be marvelous, for to it women will make 
a contribution as great as that of man. 

“There never was any need for woman’s 
retardation. Man’s selfishness, his lust for 
ownership, must be held responsible for it. 
He was not willing to make woman equal 
partner in his various activities, and so he 
held her back from an ability to fill an equal 
partnership. 

“Less of this is evident in the develop- 
ment of the Jewish than in that of any other 
race. The almost supernatural business in- 
stinct of the Jew may be, I think, attributed 
io the fact that the various persecutions of 
the race have forced it to develop all its 
strength—its strength of women as well as 
that of men. Women have, from the begin- 
ning, taken part in Jewish councils; Jewish 
women have shared, always, in the pursuits’ 
of Jewish men; especially have they been 
permitted to play their part in business 
management. The result is that the Jewish 
child receives commercial acumen not only 
irom the father’s but from the mother’s side. 
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This may be taken as an evidence of what 
may come in future when womazkind in 
general is equally developed with men along 
all lines. 

“This development of woman through 
the evolution of mechanics will, by means 
of those mechanics, probably be the quick- 
est which the world has ever seen. The 
refinements of life in the future will be car- 
ried to a peint not dreamed of now. I think 
the time has just arrived when the menial 
phases of existence may be said to be upon 
the verge of disappearing. This undoubt- 
edly accounts for the great difficulty we 
experience now in hiring men, and more 
especially in hiring women, to do menial 
labor. The servant girl performs her tasks 
unwillingly in these days, and when she sees 
an opportunity, deserts them for the fac- 
tory, where, through mechanical appli- 
ances, her potentiality as a human being 
finds new effectiveness. 


Life to be More Refined 
“The drudgery of life will, by and by, 


entirely disappear. In days to come, 
through a small outlay of money, both men 


and women will be gratified by an infinite | 


variety of delightful sights, sounds, and 
experiences that today are unknown and 
unimagined. 

“An illustration of what may eventually 
be accomplished has arisen recently in my 
own experience. I have been once more 
working on the phonograph, endeavoring 
to bring it to perfection, and, within a few 
months, have succeeded in so doing. Here 
at my laboratory we now know not only 
that we can make records of and reproduce 
the finest music which humanity has yet 
created, but through our work we have dis- 
covered imperfections in the music of the 
past which, now that they have been found 
out, will be corrected. In a short time it 
will be possible to produce within the hum- 
blest home the best music of the world, and 
to produce it there as perfectly as it was in 
its first form. The reproduction will be 
presented so that any individual listening 
to it will hear the music to far better advan- 
tage than could any individual listening to 
the original production, unless his seat, 
while listening, were located in a scientific- 
ally determined spot in the auditorium 
wherein the music was produced. At con- 
certs, now, the listener on one side of the 
hall hears too much brass. On the other 
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side wood instruments or the strings are 
dominant. 


Phonograph of the Future 


“In playing for the phonographic records 
of the future, the orchestras will be so care- 
fully distributed that each instrument will 
have its uttermost value in relation to the 
one spot where the phonograph is located 
and recording. Therefore, the person hear- 
ing music reproduced for them by this 
new instrument will have advantages which 
hitherto have been among the possibilities 
for but a small group at each concert. In 
the phonographic concert of the future, all 
will be balanced. I am informed that bal- 
ance is secured in New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House only in a few seats near the 
center aisles, back, close to the doors. In 
front, on either side, and above, the music 
must,-of a necessity, be more or less unbal- 
anced, and the cleverest acoustics cannot 
counteract this. 

“In order to learn what was true and 
what was false about our records, I made a 
minute microscopical examination of tre- 
’~mendous numbers of them, and eventually 

{reduced music to a minutely measured 
science. I was enabled to reproduce sing- 
ers’ notes exactly as they had been sung. 
This gave us all the beauties of the original 
rendition, but, alas! it gave us all flaws as 
well. The latter were appalling, both in 
number and in magnitude. I shall not give 
a list of the world-famous singers who 
worked with us, but I shall reveal the sur- 
prising fact that the greatest of them dram- 
atically are correspondingly poor vocally. 
When the tiny dots which register the sound 
upon a phonographic cylinder can be sub- 
jected to a microscopical examination and 
exact measurement, the slightest falsity is 
at once scientifically and mathematically 
discernible. 

“The influence of this advance will be to 
startlingly improve the singing of the world, 
because it will make possible the discovery 
of imperfections which in the past have 

4 been glossed by emotions. These faults, 
thus revealed, will undoubtedly be found 
subject to correction, and thus singing will 
improve. All this will enormously simplify 
the labors of anxious mothers and of teach- 
ers who strive to impart musical training 
to the young. I have been studying music 
with as much intensity, of late, as I ever 
gave to any task, and I find few instruments, 


and practically no human voices without 
glaring imperfections. I have had a great 
number of teachers in my laboratory, and 
have found them all at sea. They have 
had no standards, no measurements. Music 
has been, like other things, unorganized. Its 
standardization, its measurement, its organ- 
ization, were the first steps in our experi- 
menting. 

“Thavein five months tried 9,500 tunes or 
songs in an earnest endeavor to find what it 
all means, to learn why certain music dies, 
why other music lives. Once, in a brief 
period, I studied 1,700 waltzes, as repro- 
duced day by day without pause on pianos, 
and at another time 700 more. It was only 
in this way that a real investigation of the 
facts of music became possible. The study 
necessitated elaborate investigation of each 
musical instrument. I knew the mechanics 
of them, but did not know the musical 
esthetics. My investigations have been 
accurate, for they have been founded upon 
measurement; actual physical measurement 
of sound vibrations, as recorded on the 
phonographic cylinder. Helmholtz in his 
studies was thrown off badly by the imper- 
fect instruments which he used in experi- 
menting. I have been able to avoid all 
that. I can make a record, reproduce it, 
and then examine with a microscope the vi- 
brations of which it is made up, and this 
makes their measurement quite possible and 
proves out the quality of tone by actually 
hearing it. The method was not known to 
Helmholtz, and he therefore drew many 
wrong conclusions. 


Music Perfectly Simple and Simply Perfect 


“Tt will be with music as it has been with 
electricity. When we first began in elec- 
tricity we had no measurements; we had to 
guess at everything. It was only when we 
reduced currents down to units of measure- 
ments such as volts and amperes that meas- 
urement was possible, and until measure- 
ment was possible, no true knowledge of 
electricity was possible. Music has, like- 
wise, floundered about, misunderstood, un- 
systematized. It has been a complicated 
matter in which the personal equation has 
played the largest part and in which accur- 
acy—which means Truth—has played a 
very small part. 

“T have gone into this matter of the new 
phonograph (which has not hitherto been 
announced) because it indicates advance 
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'Vhen women progress side by side with men, matrimony will become the perfect partnership. 
his perfect partnership will produce a childhood made up of individuals who would now 
be thought not only mental but physical and moral prodigies. 
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along those special lines you ask me to con- 
sider. It will save the woman of the future 
one more of those tasks which have ab- 
sorbed her in the past, and will perform it 
for her better than she could perform it for 
herself. It will open to her and her children, 
at small cost, a vast mass of music which 
has hitherto been denied them at any price 
whatever of money or of effort, and will 
leave no real excuse for such expenditure of 
mothers’ time as has been given to produc- 
ing for, and teaching to, the children of the 
past crude music on pianos or what not. 

“Science has, by this advance, removed 
one more of the great time-eaters which 
have so oppressed all women. With the 
home picture machine, now well developed, 
taking moving pictures into the family cir- 
cle, it will be possible to furnish, quickly 
and concretely, such knowledge of the won- 
ders of the nature which surrounds us as 
was impossible for our forefathers to obtain 
through any means of study. The revela» 
tions are illimitable. We could start at 
eight each morning, and watch films till 
eight each night for a period of a thousand 
years, and see new things each moment, 
without more than slightly touching on the 
surface of the facts which are available. 
The moving picture is developing the cir- 
cumstance that we live in an environment 
of which we know practically nothing, and 
of which we even surmise little. 

** All these things will do more for the de- 
velopment of women than they will for the 
development of men, and they are but a 
few of many influences which now are work- 
ing toward that end. They occur to me be- 
cause they are involved in those things 
which most engage my thought. They will 
help develop those cells in a woman’s mind 
which have not in the past had opportunity 
or encouragement to grow. Give them 
opportunity and encouragement, and they 
will grow with great rapidity. They are 
very smart—these little cells! I have not 
much muscle, be- 
cause I never have 
had reason to develop 
muscle. If I had had 
to do hard manual 
labor in the past, 
my little cells would 
have built muscle 
for me. 
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Woman Now Getting Her First Fair Start 


“The exercise of women’s brains will build 
for them new fibers, new involutions, and new 
folds. If women had had the same struggle 
for existence which has confronted men, they 
would have been physically as strong, as cap- 
ableof mind. But in the past they were pro- 
tected, or, if not protected, forced to drudg- 
ery. These days are the days of woman’s 
start upon the race—her first fair start. 

“More and more she must be pushed, and 
more and more she will advance herself. It 
is lack of those brain-folds which has made 
her so illogical. Now, as they. begin to 
come to her she will gain in logic. When 
she has to meet, in future, the same crises 
which men in the past have had to meet, 
the conservation of her time, which modern 
science has made possible, will have armed 
her for the encounter. This will make 
Earth a splendid planet to live upon. 


Better Marriage, Better Births 


“The development of women will solve 
many problems which we now deem quite 
insoluble. When women progress side by 
side with men, matrimony will become the 
perfect partnership. This perfect partner- 
ship will produce a childhood made up of 
individuals who would now be thought not 
only mental, but physical and moral prodi- 
gies. There will be no drawbacks to life. 
We shall stop the cry for more births and 
raise instead a cry for better births. We 
shall wake up presently to the dire fact that 
this world is getting settled at a rate which 
presently will occupy its total space. The 
less of that space which is occupied by the 
unfit and the imperfect, certainly the better 
for the race. The development of women 
which has now begun and is progressing 
with such startling speed, will do more to 
solve this problem than any other thing 
could do. What we want now is quality, 
not quantity. The woman of the future— 

the domestic engi- 
neer, not the domes- 
tic drudge—the wife, 
not the dependent; 
not alone the mother, 
but the teacher and 
developer, will help to 
bring this quality 
about.” 
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Storming Eve 


Given a maiden named Eve who is everything attractive, and yet subject to ‘‘ instinctive 
and hereditary snobbery.’’ Given a progressive, compelling young tradesman—a stranger 


—with a price list of saucepans in his pocket, who solicits trade, interests an unwilling Eve, 


AUSTEN MALCOLM was sitting 
>) in the middle of the public seat, his 
‘legs crossed, his attention entirely 
engrossed by the small volume of poems 
which he held between his shapely and 
well-manicured fingers. He had the air, 
perhaps justifiable, of being perfectly satis- 
fed with himself and his surroundings. 
Ife was dressed in all respects as a country 
gentleman of studious tastes should be. 
from the tips of his polished brown shoes 
to the slightly rakish angle of his Homburg 
hat, he was entirely satisfactory. His air 
oi patronizing the seat upon which he had 
ensconced himself was also, perhaps,. in 
order, as it was he who had presented it to 
the town. 

At his feet—he was sitting on the summit 
of a considerable hill, crowned by a planta- 
tion of fir trees—was an old-world market 
town, a picturesque medley of gray-stone 
buildings, red-tiled, melodious, without a 
single modern discordancy. Beyond, yellow 
cornfields and green meadows rolled away 
in billowy undulations to a line of low hills 
fading into a blue mist. It was not a land- 
scape to excite rapture, perhaps, but it 
was typical English country, serene, well- 
ordered, peaceful. 

Up the hill, a little breathless, climbed 
Stephen Glask, a young man of somewhat 
pleasant appearance, humbly dressed as 
fitted his station, but carrying himself with 
a certain not unbecoming ease. After a 
moment’s survey of the view he sank with a 
brief exclamation of content upon the other 
end of the seat occupied by Sir Austen Mal- 
colm. There were other vacant seats not 
fur away—and the baronet was obliged 
to uncross his knees. He turned and glanced 
at the newcomer. Sir Austen was, without 
doubt, as his appearance indicated, the 
great man of the neighborhood, but he was 
a reasonable person and his glance was not 
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and does not seem to know ‘“‘his place.’ Something is sure to happen—and does—some- 
thing that shows the effect of a sense of humor upon “‘ instinctive and hereditary snobbery ”’ 


one of annoyance. It was not, however, 
altogether free from a certain mild surprise; 
he was accustomed to a great deal of respect 
from the townspeople. He was perhaps 
satisfied to observe that this intruder was a 
stranger to-him. 

“Quite a climb up here, isn’t it?” the 
newcomer began, affably. - 

The voice was pleasant enough but its 
affability seemed to Sir Austen Malcolm 
a little uncalled-for. He answered without 
removing his eyes from the pages of his book. 

“Tt is certainly a considerable ascent.” 

The young man very properly remained 
silent. The affair might reasonably have 
ended there. A slight liberty had been 
taken and a slight rebuke administered. 
Sir Austen should have gone on with his 
reading and the young man, after a few 
moments of uncomfortable reflection, should 
have passed on his way. As a matter of 
fact, however, things turned out differently. 
Sir Austen Malcolm, after a vain effort to 
return to his former train of thought, glanced 
a little irritably toward his interrupter. 
Entirely unabashed, the young man smiled 
blandly at him. 

“Awfully good of you to give these seats,”’ 
he remarked, in a conversational manner. 

know who I am, then?” Sir Austen 
inquired, dryly. 

The young man’s eyes twinkled. 

“Doesn’t everyone in Faringdon know 
Sir Austen Malcolm by sight?”’ he answered. 

“You have the advantage of me, sir,” 
Sir Austen declared, with some slight em- 
phasis on the last word. 

“Naturally,” the young man admitted 


briskly. “I have been here only a week or 
so and you have been up at Oxford most of 
that time, haven’t you? My name is Ste- 
phen Glask. I bought old Johnson’s iron- 
mongery business, you know. Bad egg, I am 
afraid, unless things alter.” 
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Sir Austen dropped -his eyeglass and 
polished it for a moment. It was quite 
absurd, of course, but he was conscious of 
a feeling of positive toleration toward this 
young man, for which he was entirely unable 
to account. 

“Johnson, I am afraid, neglected his 
business sadly,” he said. “He unfortu- 
nately developed bad habits toward the 
close of his career.” 

“Drank a bit, you mean?” 
Glask remarked. ‘Poor old chap, I don’t 
wonder at it. You all of you bought your 
things from the Stores, sent to London for 
your cartridges, and got your petrol from 
Swindon. Glad I’ve met you, Sir Austen. I 
am a local man now and I want some of your 
trade, please.” 

Sir Austen stiffened a little. 

“My chauffeur buys his own petrol,” he 
said, ‘“‘and my cartridges are specially 
filled for me by my gunmaker. As to do- 
mestic articles, my sister keeps house for 
me.” 

“T’ll call in and see her,” Stephen Glask 
declared, promptly. 

Sir Austen opened his lips—and closed 
them again. Why should Eve be deprived 
of an encounter with this extraordinary 
young man? It would certainly amuse her. 
It might also be good for the young man! 
Sir Austen resumed his reading without 
remark. Mr. Stephen Glask, however, had 
not finished with him. 

“Poor stuff, that,” he pronounced, nod- 
ding his head toward the volume that his 
companion was perusing. 

The latter stared at the young man, this 
time in real surprise. 

“A poetaster,” he remarked, with faint 
satire, ‘“‘as well as a specialist in hardware?” 

Mr. Stephen Glask was unabashed. 

“T’ve read those verses, if that’s what 
you mean,” he answered, “and you'll think 
the same as I do of them when you’ve 
finished. There are a few pretty thoughts— 
the snowstorm in the cherry orchard, for 
instance—but most of the things are too 
florid, and the fellow hasn’t a single original 
meter. It’s the music of Swinburne and 
Keats to an inferior and uninspired setting 
—vide the Atheneum.” 

“You find time to read the Atheneum?” 
Sir Austen inquired slowly. 

“And the Jronmongers’ Weekly Record,” 
Stephen Glask admitted, cheerfully. “I 
have a catholic taste in literature. Good 
afternoon, Sir Austen. I wish you’d speak 
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to your chauffeur about the petrol. I'l! 
call in and see your sister myself about the 
other things.” 

Mr. Stephen Glask strolled off, not by 
any means an unpleasant figure to watch 
although his blue serge suit was ready-made, 
his boots thick, and his cap shabby. He 
was certainly a most original young mar 
and an exceedingly difficult one to put in his 
place. As he disappeared Sir Austen sud- 
denly smiled; his eyes positively twinkled. 

“T would give,” he murmured to himself, 
“a great deal to be at home when he calls 
on Eve!” 

Sir Austen returned to his very delight 
ful home about an hour later. He passe: 
up the beautifully kept avenue, lined wit): 
handsome shrubs and adorned with 
wonderful border of scarlet geraniums, 
entered the long, white-stone house throug!) 
some open French windows, looked in vaii 
into one or two of the charmingly furnished 
rooms, and finally made his way out again 
into the gardens. Attracted by the sound 
of voices, he crossed the tennis lawn and 
turned into the paddock. Here he came toa 
sudden and stupefied standstill. Eve, with 
her sleeves rolled up and a mashie in her 
hand, was obviously receiving a golf lesson 
from—Mr. Stephen Glask. 

“Look out, Sir Austen,” the latter ex- 
claimed, pleasantly. “We’re approaching 
onto the lawn there and you’re just in the 
line.” 

Sir Austen stepped mechanically out of 
the way. He was too surprised to make any 
remark. 

“Lucky thing I happened to call in just 
now,” the young man continued with satis- 
faction. “I chanced upon Miss Malcolm 
just as she was developing the very worst 
possible fault in golf. Now a little more 
over the ball, please,” he went on, devoting 
his attention to his pupil. “Wrists quite 
stiff, and the heel of the club well on the 
ground. Learn this stroke and shorten your 
swing a little and you'll be a scratch player 
in a month. Now, then.” 

The young lady—she was exceedingly 
good-looking and much younger than her 
brother, of whom as yet she had scarcely 
taken any notice at all—gave herself up 
once more to her task. Her instructor, 
who greeted her efforts with only a moderate 
amount of approval, finally took the club 
from her hand and himself played a few 
masterly shots. Sir Austen, who was be 
ginning to recover himself, joined them. 
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“Apparently,” he said dryly, “you are a 
young man of many accomplishments.” 

“Oh, I like to understand something 
about the things I sell,”” Mr. Stephen Glask 
answered, carelessly. “‘We used to get 
through a lot of golf clubs at my last place. 
I am so glad to find there’s some sort of a 
course here. I can get the agency for Min- 
ton’s clubs— best irons in the world—and 
I shall order a mashie down purposely for 
Miss Malcolm, if she’ll allow me.” 

“T should love you to!” the young lady 
exclaimed, eagerly. ‘‘You seem to know 
exactly what I want, Mr.—Mr.—” 

““Glask—G-l-a-s-k,” her visitor inter- 
rupted. “The name’s being painted up 
today. And you won’t forget the other 
things you’ve promised to buy from me, 
Miss Malcolm?” 

The girl smiled at him in a somewhat 
puzzled manner. 

“Certainly not, Mr. Glask,” she assured 
him, stiffening slightly. “I will speak to 
the housekeeper. I am sure—we are always 
most anxious to procure things locally when 
possible.” 

The butler opened the paddock gate and 
walked toward them. Like everything else 
associated with the Malcolms, he was a 
most correct and dignified appendage. 

“Tea is served, miss,”’ he announced. 

They all turned together toward the 
house. The young man, who had lingered 
for a moment to pick up the golf balls, 
walked between them. His ready-made 
clothes and many other slight evidences of 
his station were there, but never in this 
world did any young man seem so uncon- 
scious of them. On their way out they had 
to pass the tea table. The young man was 
obviously hot with his exertions. Sir 
Austen glanced stealthily at his sister and 
found his sister stealthily watching him. 
Sir Austen coughed. The slight smile that 
had flickered for a moment at the corners 
of his lips vanished. He spoke with perfect 
gravity. 

“You must let my sister give you a cup of 
tea after your exertions, Mr. Glask,” he said. 

“Yes, please do stop,” she begged. “It 
is so hot this afternoon.” 

The young man accepted the suggestion 
without hesitation. Further, he accepted 
it quite naturally and as a matter of course. 
He sat in a wicker chair between the brother 
and sister and consumed bread and butter 
with an appetite that he took no pains to 
conceal. 


“Rather skimped my luncheon today.” 
he remarked. “I was busy opening sor ¢ 
cases—a new sort of lamp, Miss Malcol::. 
I hope you'll let me show you when yu 
come in. Do you mind if I have some mo-e 
tea?” 

Then, without any warning, the vica’’s 
wife descended upon them. Mrs. Randi‘e 
was stout and middle-aged. Her complexivn 
was florid, and she wore a pince-nez whi-h 
seemed always balanced on the extreme tp 
of a rubicund nose. She greeted Austen 
Malcolm and his sister with the easy fam:i- 
iarity of old acquaintance. It was just about 
this time that a long dormant sense of hi- 
mor in the latter leaped permanently inio 
life. 

“And who,” the newcomer asked, smiling 
graciously, “is our young visitor? We sce 
so few strangers in Faringdon.” 

“This is Mr. Glask—Mrs. Randale, our 
vicar’s wife,” Eve hastened to explain. 
“Mr. Glask cannot properly be termed a 
stranger. He has come to live in Faring- 
don.” 

Mrs. Randale’s features exhibited the 
liveliest interest. She also seemed a trifle 
puzzled. 

“To live here!” she exclaimed. .“ How 
delightful! But whose house have you 
taken, Mr. Glask? Curiously enough, the 
name seems familiar.” 

“‘Have you been in the town this morning, 
Mrs. Randale?” the young man asked. 

“‘T—-yes, I have been in the town,” Mrs. 
Randale admitted. 

“That’s it, then,” Stephen Glask declared, 
helping himself once more to bread and but- 
ter. “I bought old Johnson’s ironmongery 
business, you know. You very likely saw 
them painting the name up.” 

Mrs. Randale was not used to shocks; 
neither had she any idea how to deal with 
situations. Consequently, she stared at 
this cheerful young man with her mouth 
open, and she looked neither agreeable nor 
a lady. 

“Why, you’re the new ironmonger!” she 
exclaimed. 

The young man smiled genially. 

“And I do hope,” he begged, “that you 
are going to be kinder to me than you were 
to poor old Johnson. I may as well te!l 
you at once that I shall expect your custom, 
Mrs. Randale. Miss Malcolm has promise:! 
me hers.” 

At this precise moment Sir Austen stroll: 
away with a muttered excuse about fetchin« 
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some matches. Eve always insisted, how- 
ever, that she heard his chuckle as he went 
and loved him for it. Mrs. Randale was still 
unable to cope with the situation. 

“T leave such matters with my husband, 
Mr.—er—Glask,” she said. “‘By-the-bye,” 
she added, as the thought struck her, “you 


_ are, of course, a member of the Church of 


England? I do not remember to have seen 
you in church.” 

“To tell you the truth,” Stephen Glask 
explained, agreeably, “I haven’t been any- 
where yet. I’ve scarcely been in the place 
three weeks, you know. Mr. Wills, the Wes- 
leyan minister, has just ordered a cooking 
range from me, so I did think of looking in 
there next Sunday night. I’ve got that 
order, though, so I don’t know that I need 
bother. Call me Church of England if 
it makes any difference, Mrs. Randale. I 
am all for business.” 

Eve’s face had temporarily disappeared 
behind the shelter of an illustrated paper 
that she had picked up from the lawn. She 
had met the young ironmonger’s eye and 
there was something there that was certainly 
most out of place. 

“T am afraid that I can make no promises, 
Mr. Glask,” Mrs. Randale said, stiffly. 
“We deal with the members of our con- 
gregation so far as possible, but we prefer 
to believe that it is their religious impulses 
and not their self-interest which brings 
them to worship.” 

“Capital!” Stephen Glask declared. 
“Good sentence, that. You’re quite right, 
Mrs. Randale. We'll leave my church- 
going alone for a time. It will pay you to 
patronize me, apart from that. I want you 
just to notice my prices, and the way I am 
going to cut oil—especially kitchen oil. 
I'll guarantee to save you two shillings a 
week before you know where you are. 
You'll excuse me now, Miss Malcolm, won’t 
you? I must hurry along or there’ll be 
no one to close the shop. Good afternoon, 
ladies!” ° 

The young man took an easy and not un- 
graceful leave. Mrs. Randale stared after 
him blankly. 

“Eve!” she exclaimed. ‘Why on earth— 
what on earth—your brother, too! Sir 
Austen—the most exclusive man I ever met! 
For goodness’ sake, explain. Has Austen 
turned socialist?” 

Eve was wiping her eyes. “I don’t 
know,” she murmured, weakly. “Austen 


found him on a seat on the hill. He tried 
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to sell him petrol and cartridges and house- 
hold things. Austen told him I kept house, 
so he called in here and stayed to give me a 
golf lesson.” 

Mrs. Randale became very severe indeed. 

“My dear Eve,” she said, firmly, “ Austen 
ought to be ashamed of himself. No wonder 
the lower orders forget themselves! Austen, 
too, of all men; the most punctilious, the 
most aristocratic person. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself.” 

“He is good-looking, though, isn’t he?” 
Eve faltered, still wiping her eyes. 

“Who? Austen?” 

“No, the ironmonger!” 


Stephen Glask pushed his assistant out 
of the way. He had seen the pony cart stop 
outside and he was behind the counter, 
ready to greet Eve when she entered. 

“Good morning, Miss Malcolm!” he 
exclaimed, heartily. “I am glad to see you. 
I thought you’d be coming in one morning 
this week, somehow.” 

Eve looked at him steadfastly. She wore 
a fresh white linen dress, a charming straw 
hat wreathed with flowers, and white buck- 
skin driving gloves. Her shoes and stock- 
ings were, as usual, perfection. She looked 
exactly what she was—a _ thoroughbred 
young Englishwoman with an unusual knack 
for wearing her clothes; clean, a trifle 
spoilt, a trifle supercilious. The young man 
behind the counter was wearing the same 
ready-made suit of clothes, his hair was 
tumbled, for he had been in the cellars, and 
there was a smut upon his cheek. She fully 
meant, when she came in, that he should be 
abashed, and she was a young woman of 
resolution. Nevertheless, although she 
looked at him for several seconds with up- 
lifted eyebrows, she failed. He returned her 
gaze with bland and pleasant interest. She 
turned away, biting her lips. 

“T want some kitchen lamps,” she said, 
“a saucepan, if you have the sort we use, 
and a few other oddments. I should like, 
too, to compare your prices for oil.” 

For a quarter of an hour Eve was over- 
whelmed with a sheer flood of eloquence. 
At last the young man paused for lack of 
breath. His assistant, a son of his prede- 
cessor, was listening, rapt in admiration. 

“T seem to have bought a lot of things,” 
Eve remarked. 

“You have bought just what you wanted, 
and you have given no more for anything 
than you would have done at the Stores,” 
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the young man replied, with conviction. 
“Don’t you bother any more. [I'll see that 
you get the things all right. And you shall 
have the full cash discount if I get the 
money within a month.” 

“T pay all the household bills on Monday 
mornings,” Eve explained. 

“Quite satisfactory,” Stephen Glask de- 
clared. “Going to the cricket match to- 
morrow, Miss Malcolm?” 

She looked at him in precisely the manner 
in which she was accustomed to look at 
Simpkins, the grocer—only it didn’t seem 
to produce in the least the same effect. 

“T always go to the cricket matches,” she 
answered, coldly. 

The young man nodded. 

“They’ve asked me to play,” he re- 
marked. 

“Are you any good?” she inquired, a 
little eagerly. 

He smiled at her confidently. 
fairly useful,” he replied. 
went in for being a pro’.” 

She abandoned for a moment the attitude 
she had thought well to assume. 

“Then do play,” she begged. “We want 
to beat Fairford. They are horribly stuck 
up about their cricket, and the two Sin- 
clairs always play for them.” 

“What, Charlie Sinclair?” the young 
ironmonger asked. “The one who played 
for Hampshire?” 

Eve stiffened again. 
stone’s second son,” 
always gets the runs.” 

“We'll see about that,” Stephen Glask 
declared. “Supposing I promise you that 
for every run he gets, I get a dozen—” 

“Well?” 

He looked steadily into her eyes. Eve 
felt her cheeks burn, and snatched up her 
gloves from the counter. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Glask,” she said. 
“Please see that the things are delivered 
today.” 

“ And thanks ever so much for the order, 
Miss Malcolm,” the young man replied, 
briskly. ‘Hope I’ll see you again soon. If 
I play in the cricket match, I promise you 
do my best.” . . . 


“T am 
“T very nearly 


“Tt is Lord Iiver- 
she answered, “who 


Eve and her brother exchanged stealthy 
glances—then they laughed. Sir Austen 
seldom laughed. Just now he was laughing 
long and heartily. The young ironmonger 
had bowled Sinclair with the last ball of his 
first over, and though he had asked to be 


The Storming of Eve 


taken off almost immediately afterward, he 
had gone in first for Faringdon and had 
carried his bat for a faultless century. He 
was now walking around the ground with 
Evelyn Randale, the vicar’s daughter, and - 
it was evidently no fault of hers that they 
were on their way toward the pavilion. 

“T don’t know what we shall do with your 
young ironmonger,” Sir Austen declared. 
“T expect we shall end by asking him to 
dinner.” 

“My young ironmonger, indeed!” Eve 
retorted, indignantly. “I like that! Who 
found him first, I wonder, and sent him to 
the house?” 

“T never told him to give you golf les- 
sons,” Sir Austen protested. “I simply sent 
him to acquaint you with the price of oil.” 

“He’s sold me more than we can use for 
three months,” Eve murmured, weakly. 
“Told me the price was certain to go up.” 

Once more their eyes met and once more 
they laughed. Then Stephen Glask strolled 
up to them. 

“T kept my word, you see, Miss Mal- 
colm,”’ he remarked. 

“T noticed it,’ she admitted. 
didn’t you go on bowling?” 

“ All rabbits except Sinclair,” he explained 
easily. ‘You see, as I told you, I nearly 
became a cricket pro’ instead of an iron- 
monger. By-the-bye, there’s a matter about 
one of those safety lamps, Miss Malcolm, 
I should like to explain to you. It’s a 
question of wick.” 

Sir Austen turned away. His sister hesi- 
tated for a moment, but finally remained. 

“A question of wick,” she repeated de- 
murely. 

IIe looked at her with a smile that she 
was beginning to find delightful. 

“After all, need we bother about that?”’ 
he begged. “I am a privileged person for 
this one afternoon. Even Mrs. Randale has 
shaken hands with me! Couldn’t we sit 
down for a little time over there?” 

She glanced toward the seat. It was in 
a shady spot and had an air of seclusion 
about it. Really, the whole thing was too 
absurd! Lady Riverstone was watching, 
and Austen, and— 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she answered, “if 
you want to. I don’t know that anything 
much matters.” 


Why 


Austen Malcolm and his sister dined /te- 
d-téte that night. Dinner was a meal served 
at Faringdon House with some formality. 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 

They passed down the sheltered walk, between the rose bushes and the drooping lilac blossoms. - 
She was ashamed and frightened and happy. His fingers were in hers 
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‘The round table, small though it was, glit- 
tered with fruit and flowers and glass. . Eve 
wore always a low-necked dress, and her 
brother seldom descended to the informality 
of a dinner jacket. The butler was assisted 
by a footman and the trimmest of parlor- 
maids. Nothing was scamped or done hur- 
riedly. The Malcolms, a county family of 
real antiquity, believed in themselves and 
in the things that they represented. Even 
Austen, with his fellowship at Oxford, his 
long and leisurely travels across the world, 
believed in Faringdon House and the things 
that it represented. No Malcolm had ever 
committed a real indiscretion. 

Dinner was concluded with the service of 
coffee. The servants left the room. 
Through the open windows, brother and 
sister looked out over a gray-terraced front, 
across flower-bordered lawns, to a lake and 
wood beyond. The night was warm and the 
moon was shining from behind the trees. 
Austen lit a cigarette and broke the silence 
that had been a little unduly prolonged. 

“With reference, my dear Eve,” he began, 
looking fixedly at the end of the cigarette 
he had just lit, “to this young ironmonger. 
You will not mind discussing him with me 
for a moment or two?” 

Sir Austen carefully avoided looking at 
his sister, but for all that he was somehow 
conscious of the deep flush that had stolen 
into her cheeks. She bent over her finger- 


bowl. Her eyes were very bright. She was’ 


perhaps angry. 

“The fault, of course,” he continued, 
“was entirely mine. I have been sometimes 
accused by my critics of being deficient in a 
sense of humor. The coming of this young 
man has justified me to myself. He really 
was irresistible. He criticized the volume 
of poems that I was reading and tried to 
secure my custom for petrol in the same 
breath. He put me in such a position that 
I was compelled to offer him hospitality 
here, and a few moments later he was try- 
ing to sell crockery to Mrs. Randale—- 
Mrs. Randale, of all persons! In all my 
life, Eve, I have never known anything so 
completely and absolutely humorous.” 

She suddenly looked up at him. 

“Butis it funny, after all?” she demanded. 
“Why is it funny? Why should we con- 
clude, because he is a tradesman, that— 
that there is humor in being forced into 
recognizing him—for a time—as an equal? 
He talks as though his education were equal 
to ours—”’ 


The Storming of Eve 


“And he has a price list of saucepans in 
his pocket,” Sir Austen interrupted, ‘“‘ which 
he is perfectly willing to discuss with any- 
one likely to become a customer, at any 
moment.” 

Eve sighed. Her own lips were beginning 
to quiver. 

“He certainly does seem interested in his 
business,” she admitted. 

“He is one of the overdeveloped products 
of our modern system of education,” Sir 
Austen remarked, didactically. “He rep- 
resents just a foretaste of the difficulties 
with which the next generation will have to 
grapple. I really think, for his own sake, 
it would be kinder—you understand me, I 
am sure, Eve—if we were to abandon, both 
of us, that, shall I say spirit of latitudina- 
rianism, with which we have regarded this 
young man. To put the matter plainly, I 
think it would be better if he were kept in 
his place.” 

Eve was looking out of the window. Her 
face was expressionless. 

“T have no doubt that you are right,” 
she said, calmly. 

“By-the-bye,” Sir Austen continued, 
“Hensham is coming down tomorrow for 
the week-end. You will be glad to see him?” 

“Of course,” she answered. She flitted 
away into the gardcrs a few minutes later, 
and Sir Austen went to his study. She 
passed through the rose gardens to the 
laurel walk bordering the path which led 
to the hill, and at the end of it Stephen 
Glask was waiting. 

She hesitated when she saw him and 
glanced half fearfully toward the house. 
He vaulted lightly over the iron railing, 
however, and she had no time to retreat. 
She looked at him for a moment. She was 
half fluttered, half frightened. She was 
frightened because she had come, fright- 
ened because she had wanted so much to 
come. 

“Mr. Glask,” she protested, “ you mustn’t 
come in here—you mustn’t, really. If Austen 
were to see you, he would be terribly angry.” 

Stephen Glask looked puzzled. 

“But why?” he asked. . “I have been to 
your house before as his guest. Why should 
I not be here now? I want to talk to you. 
I have something to say—indeed I have 
something to say.” 

Once more she looked nervously behind. 
The figure of the young man stood out so 
boldly in the soft, clear twilight. He seemed 
to have no idea of concealment—he did not 
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even lower his voice. There were two alter- 
natives before her. One was to pick up 
her skirts, turn toward the house, and run; 
the other, to take that little turning to the 
left and walk with this rash intruder along 
the laurel-bordered walk. She hesitated; 
so once did her great namesake. 

“Please come,” he begged, suddenly low- 
ering his voice. ‘“Won’t you?” 

She forgot altogether that she was a 
Malcolm. She felt curiously weak—and she 
went. They passed down the sheltered 
walk, between the rose bushes and the droop- 
ing lilac blossoms. She was ashamed and 
frightened and happy. His attitude was 
not in the least correct. He was leaning 
over so that his lips almost touched her hair. 

“T think,” he said, softly, “that you are 
the sweetest thing that ever breathed.” 

His fingers were in hers. 

“You mustn’t!” she murmured. 
please don’t! I—I trusted you.” 

He released her at once. 

“But I love you,” he whispered. “Don’t 
you know that?” 

For a moment she was angry—angry 
with Fate, herself, and him. 

“You must not talk like that,” she de- 
clared. “You ought to know that you 
must not. It is wrong of you.” 

“Because I aman ironmonger?” he asked, 
with a slight twitching at the corners of his 
lips. 

“Yes!” she answered, fiercely. “Be- 
cause—oh!—how dare you be an iron- 
monger!” 

He laughed outright. This time she was 
really angry. She slipped along a dark 
path and before he could pursue her she was 
on the lawn, the center of a little halo of 
light streaming out from the house. For 
more than an hour Stephen Glask remained 
lingering in the shadows. But Eve did not 
return. 


“ Oh, 


Hensham arrived on the following even- 
ing and at dinner-time they talked about 
books. In his way he was a very important 
person, editor of a well-known review, and 
reader to a great firm of publishers. 

“Enderby’s the man my people are going 
for, just now,” he remarked, as the little 
party of three lingered over their fruit and 
wine. “Of course, theirs is the commercial 
point of view, but I must say that for once 


I am with them. I find his novels the most 
interesting fiction of the day.” 
Sir Austen nodded approvingly. 
“Enderby writes excellent English,” he 
“His stories, too, are wonder- 


pronounced. 
fully lifelike.” 

“That’s because he’s so _ thorough,” 
Hensham continued, cracking a walnut. 
“A month or so ago we had a tremendous 
discussion on the effect of a sense of humor 
upon instinctive and hereditary snobbery. 
Enderby had a theory of his own and he 
was so keen upon it that he has buried him- 
self somewhere in a small country town, 
turned himself into a tradesman—an iron- 
monger, I believe—to make experiments. 
That’s going into the thing thoroughly, 
isn’t it?” 

There was a brief but very intense silence. 
The brother and sister sat looking at each 
other. 

“Does Mr. Enderby—play cricket?” 
Eve asked, calmly. 

“Rather,” Hensham replied. “He played 
for the Varsity and for Middlesex. I really 
wonder in what part of the world he’s hidden 
himself. We shall not hear a line from him 
till he turns up with his new novel.” 

Eve rose slowly from the table and made 
her way through the French windows and 
across the shadowed lawn to the laurel 
walk. At the end of it Stephen Glask was 
waiting. He stepped forward to meet her, 
eagerly. 

“So you have come, after all!” he ex- 
claimed. “I am to be forgiven, then?” 

She gave him her fingers and smiled 
sweetly into his face. 

“TI have come to the conclusion,” she 
said, “that it is snobbish to keep you out 
of sight because you are an ironmonger. 
You can come and sit down with my brother 
and his guest, and drink port with them. 
Then if you have anything to say, later on— 
well, he can listen.” ° 

Stephen Glask moved forward readily 
enough, but he was puzzled. 

“T hope Sir Austen won’t be rude to me,” 
he ventured, with obviously affected un- 
easiness. 

Eve drew a little closer to him. 

“Tt depends,” she replied, demurely, 
“upon the effect that his sense of humor 
may have upon his inherited and instinctive 
snobbery.” 


A Remarkable Composite Photograph 


The portraits of one hundred women subscribers to GOOD ITOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE combined into one composite—the typical reader 
of this magazine. See opposite page 
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‘The Good Housekeeping VWWoman 


A Remarkable and Beautiful Photograph, that of One Hundred 


of Our Feminine Subscribers 


E photograph on the opposite page 

I is truly a photograph, and can 

truthfully be described as the typical 
“Goop HOovusEKEEPING Woman.” It is 
nothing less than the portrait of one hun- 
dred of our feminine subscribers, printed 
upon a single negative whai is known 
as a “composite” photograph. 

The hundred photographs were secured 
by the editor by correspondence and through 
agents of the magazine, in widely separated 
sections of the continent. Some of the por- 
traits, for example, came all the way from 
British Columbia. The majority, however, 
were from New York state, New England, 
and the Middle West. 

Then the photographer made the “‘compos- 
ite” from the original photographs, and the 
ne‘ result is before the reader—a very charm- 
ing picture, as willbe generally agreed. Fol- 
lowing is a character reading of this typical 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING face, by Jessie A. 
Fowler, a professional reader of character: 


Character Analysis of the Good 
Housekeeping Woman 


The Eyes—The eyes first attract our at- 
tention. They indicate depth of affection, 
loving trust in others, and regard for what is 
elevated, pure and refined. There is also a 
searching honesty in the eyes that pierces 
to the very center, core, or mainspring of 
one’s life, as compared with eyes that are 
shifty, insincere and artificial. In a wife 
and mother these eyes would show conjugal 
attachment to home, husband, children, and 
the entire family. Such eyes show a well- 
poised character and a serenity that be- 
tokens contentment with one’s surround- 
ings, and not an ambition for things unpro- 
curable. 

The Nose—The nose is a truly feminine 
one, as it is aquiline in type and fairly long 
and slender, with just a suggestion of a 
retroussé fullness at the tip. This style of 
nose gives artistic taste and accompanies 
true refinement and delicacy of feeling. 

The Chin—The full, square and round 
chin, as well as the length of this feature from 
the lips down, indicates a fusion of strength 
of attachment, loyalty to friends, and de- 
termination of mind. This shape of chin 


makes a beautiful finish to the whole face, 
and its scientific significance shows strength 
of character and balance of mind. ‘ 

The Lips—The lips are the least satisfac- 
tory feature of this remarkable photograph. 
They show refinement, reserve and self- 
control, rather than passion and unre- 
strained emotion. The shadow below the 
lips indicates affection, sincerity, and a 
desire to impart admiration for someone 
greater, stronger and nobler. 

The Cheeks—Thke full round cheek-bones 
broaden the face on its outer angle by the 
eyes, and indicate dependability or account- 
ability as compared with the face that is 
rarrow in this portion which accompanies 
a flippant, unstable character. The width 
between the eyes shows individuality of 
character, keen observation, and a particu- 
lar desire to be accurate in collecting facts 
and in making statements. 

The Eyebrows—The brows are full and 
round, and the eyebrows are arched 
and elevated toward the center, which is an 
irdication of a ready perception of colors and 
capacity to blend, match and arrange colors 
artistically. The outer angle of the eye 
irdicates the expression of order, method 
ard system, and in household affairs this 
would be an important matter. 

Indications of Health—The healthy signs 
in the face show themselves in the promi- 
nence of the chin, which is an indication of a 
strong, healthy circulation and heart power. 
There is good digestive power and ability to 
assimilate food, which is seen in the fullness 
of the central part of the cheeks outward 
from the lips; while good breathing power is 
indicated by tke fullness in the upper part of 
the cheeks each side of the nose and under 
the eyes. 

From what we can see of the head we 
judge that there is a strong bias for literature 
and fiction, some romance and appreciation 
of fine feeling and sentiment as expressed in 
literature, as well as capacity to write. The 
latter is seen through the development of 
large comparison, ideality and language, 
which give fullness to the central part of the 
forehead, breadth to the upper side head, 
and fullness under the eyes. 

The whole face indicates refinement, cul- 
ture, and spiritual insight. 
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A Portrait by John S. Sargent, James Whitcomb Riley’s favorite picture of himsel/ 


How to Celebrate Mr. Riley’s Birthday 


Teach the children one of his poems. They will be grateful as long as they live. 
Every 6th of October have a “ Riley Hour,” in which the children repeat the poem, or 
poems (each child may learn a different one) and hear from their parents or friends 
something about the beloved poet and his work. 

Also, please, write to the Editor ofp GOOD HOUSEKEEPING which poem or 
poems the children learn, because we want to know which ones are the favorites. Let 
the children choose, if they will, which poem to learn. Then don’t forget to report to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING about it. 
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And the Growth of ‘Riley Day,” 
which Falls in October 


By Mrs. Riley M. Pletcher- 
Berry 


The author of this article is a favorite cousin of 
Mr. Riley, who has given this sketch his cordial 
indorsement. 


XCEPTING Santa Claus, there is 
EK probably no individual in the United 
States so worshiped by the children 
at large, and no single person, excepting the 
North Pole saint, who receives as many let- 
ters from children at amy time of the year, 
as that gentle genius, James Whitcomb 
Riley. This is perfectly natural, since Mr. 
Riley has declared: 


First and best of earthly joys, 
I like little girls and boys! 


And there probably is no famous man 
(again excepting Santa Claus) quite so 
modest and unobtrusive, so hopeful and 
attemptful of remaining unseen, as this 
great poet. 

At the end of a press reception in Indian- 
apolis some years ago 
the wife of a news- 
paper man, with 
mock severity, took 
Mr. Riley to task 
for not recogniz- 
ing her on the 
street when she 
passed and 
bowed to him. 
Twisting his 
mouth into one 
of his inimitably 
quaint smiles, 1 
the poet pleaded that = 
his eyes were his excuse, — 
as, they having in the past 
played such constantly embarrass- 
ing tricks on him, in self-defense he had 
adopted the plan of looking at no one unless 
vociferously hailed. “TI just go along,” he 
explained, “trying to look as if I were think- 
ing large, eighty-cent thoughts. Then no- 
body can blame me.” His shyness is as 


real as that of a lovable child. 
- When the Indiana State Teachers’ Associ- 


The Best Beloved Poet 


A Life-Lesson* 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 

And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But ee troubles will soon pass 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But - and love will soon come 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know ; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But Heaven holds all for which you 
sigh.— 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 
*From ‘“Afterwhiles,"’ by James Whitcomb Riley. 
Cops, 1898. 


special permission of the poe. 
Bobbs-Merrill Compan. 


Latest photograph of the poet Riley; in the motor car of 

his nephew, E. H. Eitel, of Indianapolis, Ind., to 

whom Mr. Riley recenily gave $50,000 as a wedding 
present 


ation did him public honor some years ago, 
and he, reluctantly accepting, was called 
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before the thousands who awaited his ap- 
pearance, he began his address by saying: 
“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
In a very humble life you have made a most 
distinctive and memorable day.” He 
meant it, and that audience knew it. Is it 
any wonder that at home, where they know 
him best, he is most loved? 


The Origin of “Riley Day” 


The celebration, in October, 1911, of the 
anniversary of Mr. Riley’s birth, was (al- 
though this time he could not appear before 
a vast assemblage) in the nature of a glori- 
fication, a thanksgiving on the part of those 

- who love him that he had been spared to 
them. He had been the victim of a serious 
illness of nearly two years’ duration. 

When the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs broached the idea of celebrating 
October 6 as “Riley Day,” the children 
of every “little red schoolhouse” in the 
state, and hundreds beyond Indiana’s con- 
fines, heard the whisper and fairly shouted. 
Mr. G. E. Leland, the superintendent of 
libraries of New York, wrote to those in 
charge of the Riley Day arrangements that 
500,000 school children in New York were 
ready to join Indiana in celebrating the 
poet’s birthday. 

And how did they celebrate? People who 
had not time or opportunity to attend spe- 


cial exercises celebrated the occasion by 
letters. On Christmas, to11, over three 
thousand letters addressed to Mr. Riley 
came into “that dear little street, the gold 
of the sunshine of Lockerbie Street,’”’ where 
the poet lives, but his birthday letters were 
countless; they kept coming for weeks after 
the birthday. Although these greetings 
were from people of all ages, the larger num- 
ber, and, needless to say, the most inter- 
esting, were from children. 

In every room of the public schools of 
Indianapolis this letter from Mr. Riley was 
read: 


To the School Children of Indianapolis: 


You are conspirators—every one of you, that’s 
what you are; you have conspired to inform the 
general public of my birthday, and I am already so 
old that I want to forget all about it. But I will be 
magnanimous and forgive you, for I know that your 
intent is really friendly, and to have such friends as 
you are makes me—don’t care how old I am! In 
fact it makés me so glad and happy that I feel as 
absolutely young and spry as a very schoolboy— 
even as one of you—and so to all intents I am. 

Therefore let me be with you throughout the 
long, lovely day, and share your mingled joys and 
blessings with your parents and your teachers, and 
in the words of little Tim Cratchit: “God bless 
us, every one.” 

Ever gratefully and faithfully 

Your old friend, 
James Wuitcoms RILEY. 


“Who’s Who” says Mr. Riley was born 
in 1853, but since he once told the children 
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Lockerbie Street, Indianapolis, and the home of James Whitcomb Riley 
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he was “before forty,” they find the ques- 
tion more interesting than “How old is 
Ann?” 

All over Indianapolis the business houses 
flung forth gay banners, and pictures 
of the poet. But the heart of 
the celebration was in the 
quiet old brick house in 
Lockerbie Street, where so 
many years ago Mr. Riley 
went to make his home 
with his friends, the Hol- 
steins. There he was 
surrounded by masses 
of flowers, and all day 
long messages, gifts, let- 
ters, and callers came to 
greet him. 

A tremendous rain storm 
came up in the evening, and 
few people were courageous 
enough to brave the weather. 
But suddenly, as Mr. Riley 
sat in his room after supper, 
out of the blackness of the 
night, to the accompaniment 
of the pouring rain, came 
a burst of melody. A 
body of high-school 
students, accompa- 
nied by the much- 
loved Miss Charity 
Dye of the faculty, 
sang, to Fritz Krull’s 
sympathetic musical 

There is ever a song some- 
where, my dear, 

There is ever a something sings 
alway: 

There’s the song of the lark 

when the skies are clear, 


And the song of the thrush 
when the skies are gray. 


A recent 
photograph 
of Mr. Riley 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

Be the skies above or dark or fair, 

There is ever a song that our hearts may hear— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear— 
There is ever a song somewhere! 


Anxious for the comfort of the singers, 
Mr. Riley at the beginning of the serenade 
invited them into the house, but they fin- 
ished the two verses and the refrain of the 
first, and sang also “The Raggedy Man,” 
before they entered; and then, three deep 
in the typical parlor, they sang the songs 
again. 

Mr. Riley’s account of his method of 
work is highly amusing. When he was the 


Mrs. Riley M. 
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youthful local editor of the Anderson (In- 
diana) Democrat, and the “Wrangdillion”’ 
and other rhymed inspirations appeared, 
their “reason for being” was demanded. 
Their author replied that they 
were “a sort of poetic fungus 
that springs from the decay 
of better effort. After long 
labor at verse you will find 
there comes a time when 
everything you see 
or hear, touch, 
taste or smell re- 
solves itself into 
rhyme, and rattles 
away till you. can’t 
rest. I mean _ this 
4) literally. The people 
you meet upon the 
streets are sO many 
disarranged rhymes, 
and need only proper 
coupling. The boulders 
in the sidewalk are 
jangled songs, the 
crowd of corner 
loungers is a man- 
gled sonnet with a 
few lines lacking; 
the farmer and his 
team an idyl of the 
road, perfected and 
complete when he 
stops at the picture of 
a grocery and hitches to 
an exclamation point. From 
this tireless something which | 


~ 


“*Beats time to nothing in my head 
From some odd corner of the brain!’ 


I walk, I run, I writhe and wrestle, but 
I cannot shake it off. I lie down to sleep 
and all night long it haunts me. Whole 
cantos of incoherent rhymes dance before 
me and, so vividly, at last I seem to read 
them as from a book. All this is without 
will power of my. own to guide or check, 
and then occurs a stage of repetition—when 
the matter becomes rhythmically tangible 
at last, and shapes itself into a whole of 
sometimes a dozen stanzas, and goes on 
repeating itself till it is printed indelibly 
on my mind. 

“This stage heralds sleep at last, from 
which I wake refreshed and free from the 
toils of my persecutor; but some senseless 
piece of rhyme is imprinted on my mind 
and I go about repeating it as though I had 
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committed it to memory from the pages of 
some book. I often write these jingles after- 
ward, though I believe I never could forget 
a word of them. 

“ This is the history of the ‘Craqueodoom.’ 
This is the history of the poem I give below 
—‘Wrangdillion.’ I have theorized in vain. 
I went gravely to a doctor, on one occasion, 
and asked him seriously if he didn’t think I 
was crazy. His laconic reply that he never 
saw a poet that wasn’t, is not without its 
consolations!”’ 

It has been repeated all over the country 
that Mr. Riley says he has written his last 
poem because “one must use the pen to 
catch the rhythm and the meter,” and, 
since his illness, he has not had the use of 
his right arm. But there now seems real 
hope of Mr. Riley’s recovering the use of 
his arm in the rapid and substantial im- 
provement of his general health. His com- 
plexion evidences this improvement in its 
clear pink healthfulness of coloring, and he 
has been immensely pleased and encouraged 
that: in his growing strength he can get 
about the house without assistance. Part 
of his recovery is undoubtedly due to 
his cheerfulness and _ his patience; his 
faith that “Whate’er befalls us is divinely 
meant,” and his constant prayer, 


Dear Lord, to Thee my knee is bent. 
Give me content. 


Mr. Riley passes part of his time in read- 
ing, part in resting, and he receives all vis- 
itorsand friends. All these are helpful. And 
credit must be given his medical advisers 
and his devoted attendants. Another great 
factor, his daily outings, has made for 
health. For a time he attempted to get out 
only once a day, in the morning, and for 
many months he chose a horse-drawn vehi- 
cle for pleasant weather and a taxicab for 
that which was inclement. But now, in his 
dark-blue, enameled limousine he makes 
long tours in and about Indianapolis twice 
each day. To give detail to the picture, it 
may be said that Mr. Riley usually gives 
the finishing touches to his outing costume 
(an inconspicuous but always “smart” busi- 
ness suit) by wearing a dark red tie and a 
boutonniére. He is as delighted with his 
motor car as a boy could be, and allows 
nothing to take precedence over his outings 
in it. 

An amusing incident in this connection 
is related by his nephew, Mr. Edmund 
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Eitel, who is with him several hours daily. 
One evening when discussing with Mr. 
Eitel his program for the next day, Mr. 
Riley exclaimed suddenly: 

“Oh, I ordered my chauffeur at eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning and the dentist 
is coming at twelve. I will have to call him 
off.” 

“The chauffeur?” inquired Mr. Eitel. 

“No, the dentist!”’ said Mr. Riley. 

One of his own poems which stands high- 
est in Mr. Riley’s favor is “Tom Van 
Arden,” and these lines from it will serve 
to give a glimpse of the poet’s loyalty of 
friendship, and his ideal of what is the high- 
est type of life’s everyday happiness: 

Tom Van Arden, my old friend, 
Our warm fellowship is one 

Far too old to comprehend 
When its bond was first begun. 
Mirage-like before my gaze 
Gleams a land of other days 


Where two truant boys astray 
Dreamed their lazy lives away. 


Tom Van Arden, my old friend, 

All the pleasures we have known 
Thrill me now as I extend 

This old hand to grasp your own— 
Feeling in the rude caress 

All affection’s tenderness; 

Feeling, though the touch be rough, 
Our old souls are soft enough. 


Tom Van Arden, my old friend, 

Are we “lucky dogs’* indeed? 

Are we all that we pretend 

In the jolly life we lead? 
Bachelors, we must confess, 
Boast of “single blessedness”’ 
To the world, but not alone— 
Man’s best sorrow is his own! 


I propose a health to those 
Who have homes, and homes’ repose, 
Wife- and child-love without end! 

. Tom Van Arden, my old friend. 


“There are some of us,” says ex-Senator 
Beveridge, “who owe more personally to 
James Whitcomb Riley than can well be 
put into words.” It is a minister to souls, 
one who speaks from the spirit within, who 
says: 

God’s grace! 
I know not any place 
So fair as this! 


The secret of his ministry’s success is the 
simplicity of his creed: 


We must believe, 

Being from birth endowed with love and trust 
Born unto loving;—and how simply just 
That love—that faith! 
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Synopsis :—Harry Whittaker, a brilliant and suc- 
cessful young playwright, finds himself dependent 
for creative work upon alcoholic stimulation—a 
condition dangerous to him because of inherited ten- 
dencies. His wife, Eleanor, daughter of an English 
gentleman and beautiful Italian peasant-wife, plans 
with him to rout his weakness. Eleanor has marked 
dramatic ability and through the actor-manager, 
Louis Grey, is able to substitute in Ibsen plays 
in a London theater, meeting with tremendous suc- 
cess. Later she succeeds Marian Anstruther as 
“Stella,” in Harry’s new play, “The April Morn- 
ing.” Marian Anstruther, using her failure to gain 
her own ends, becomes intimate with Harry and at 
her suggestion he writes a play for her. The theater 
season over, Eleanor and Harry go to Paraggi for a 
holiday, but not until Eleanor has discovered the 
seriousness of Harry’s love affair with Marian. The 
outdoor life at Paraggi is healing, but a certain con- 
straint remains between Eleanor and Harry. 


ARRY was rowing himself home along 
the coast line outside Porto Fino, 
three or four evenings after Eleanor’s 

outburst. He had sailed out alone, since 
Eleanor was occupied after luncheon, and 
now the wind had completely dropped and 
he had to dig at the sea for every yard of 
his homeward journey. He was tired and 
hot and resented all things, his laborious 
row, the fact that he was alone and the 
reason for it, the whole color and temper 
of his life. 

There was no doubt that he had certain 
grounds for ill-temper, though those grounds 
were really quite capable of bearing a fruit 
of kindly tenderness and legitimate amuse- 
ment. A few days ago, as he and Eleanor 
were returning from their evening walk up 
among the hills, they had met on the cob- 
bled mule path a young woman coming up 
from Porto Fino. She was a contadina 
clearly; a red kerchief was bound over her 
comely hair; she was barefooted and had 
the coarsened hands of rough manual work. 
But her face was arresting, and as they 
passed he had said to Eleanor, “By Jove, 
what a pretty girl!” 

Eleanor had seen her, too, and had 
stopped. 

“Oh, Harry!” she said. “It must be one 
of them—of my mother’s people, I mean. 
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She is the image of the miniature of my 
mother that Daddy has.” 

He thought for a moment. 

“IT remember,” he said. “Down at 
Tarleton. Why do you mind, Nellie? I 
shouldn’t mind having such a pretty cousin, 
if she is a cousin.” 

For Eleanor’s eyes had suddenly got dim. 

“Oh, don’t you see what a brute I have 
been,” she said. “I have been here all 
these days and not asked a single question 
about them.” 

“But what are you going to do?” asked 
Harry, as she turned back and went up the 
path after the girl. 

“Only just ask her,” she said. 
for me.” 

She caught up with the girl and he saw 
question and answer passing between them. 
Then Eleanor took both the girl’s hands 
and kissed her. 

“Harry dear, come here,” she called 
down the path. 

“This is Maria Perilli,” she said to him. 
“Her father is my mother’s brother. Ecco, 
il mio sposo, Maria,” she added, introducing 
him. 

Nothing would satisfy Eleanor but that 
they must instantly go back with Maria to 
her home and see the rest of the family, and 
this embarrassing visit was made. The 
father was still out at work, but his anxious, 
early-old wife was there, who, as soon as she 
had grasped the fact that this brilliant 
stranger who lived in the Castello at Paraggi 
was a cousin, was instantly eloquent over 
the hardness of the times and the illness of 
the cow. There were two quite young chil- 
dren also, who held out grubby hands and 
demanded soldi, but Eleanor’s warmth of 
clanship never wavered. She kissed the 
dirty little faces and found soldi for their 
hands (which their mother instantly con- 
fiscated) and insisted that the whole family 
should come and have dinner with her at 
the Castello. They had come today, and 
the meal had been one of matchless ill ease. 
They were all endimanches and on bad 
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terms with their clothes. The cow had died, 
and Aunt Perilli, bedewing the maca- 
roni with warm tears, gave the history of 
its demise in voluble Italian, unintelligible 
except to the butler, who had to act as 
interpreter. 

Eleanor strove by means of brave and 
slightly operatic Italian to infuse some 
spirit of geniality into the intercourse. But, 
though she was not. particularly successful, 
her failure appeared not to weigh on her 
mind in the slightest. 

Harry, in kindlier mood, might have been 
amused at these really dreadful people, or 
touched by Eleanor’s delicious cordiality 
to them because they were relations. 
Clearly this was an instinct to her and in no 
way a duty. But for himself he only saw a 
pair of boorish peasants with a pretty but 
intolerably stupid daughter. Moreover, as 
far as could be judged, they had no intention 
of ever going away, and Uncle Perilli, mean- 
time, was rapidly draining the house of its 
cigarettes, which he smoked continuously, 
lighting one from the other. Then after an 
hour or two of this he heard Eleanor ask 
them if they would have tea, and the offer 
was immediately accepted. 

“Will you tell Giovanni to bring tea, 


dear?” she said to him. “And, oh, Harry, 
do go out if you feel inclined; I can man- 
age quite well alone. Say good-bye to them 
and go.” 


As he rowed laboriously along in the 
blinding glare, Harry thought of the after- 
noon with amazing rancor. It was quite 
likely that those intolerable people would be 
encouraged by Eleanor to stop to dinner as 
well, in which case he thought he would 
really go and dine at some hotel in Porto 
Fino. Family affection was no doubt an 
excellent thing, but when affection’ was 
quite impossible, a five-pound note would 
have been so much the better way to dis- 
charge the obligation of relationship. 

It was not only this intolerable incursion 
of peasants that depressed and irritated him; 
he was bored with the place and the out- 
door simplicity of the life that so charmed 
Eleanor. And he was bored—though this 
was the first time that he realized this— 
with her simplicity. He knew well her 
great-heartedness, her nobility of soul, her 
love for him, but all these failed to touch or 
stimulate him. True, only a few days be- 
fore, her sudden burst of anger had excited 
and charmed him, but it seemed that she 


did not care for him to be like that. She 
had repelled him; had said that she was not 
his mistress. He tried to tell himself that 
he did not understand what she did want, 
but he knew and knew that he knew. His 
love for her had coarsened in fiber, for it 
partook of the quality of his nature, which 
had coarsened, too. How that had hap- 
pened was not very difficult a question. 

He could not work: this was another dis- 
heartening circumstance. And what made 
that the more ominous was that once or 
twice, unknown to her and unsuspected by 
her, he had roweled himself with the spur 
to which hitherto his brain had never failed 
to answer. He had got whisky from Santa 
Margherita, and, telling her that the Un- 
controllable had rung the bell, had sat up 
soaking himself into activity. The general 
lines of his play were already planned and he 
had anticipated no difficulty in the execu- 
tion of it, but no creativeness of brain had 
resulted. He but drank himself into a sense 
of well-being and from that into mere 
stupor. His brain was stimulated, but not 
into creation. For a period it glowed with 
vividness of vision, but the visions were all 
concerned, not with what he wanted to pro- 
duce, but with the weeks that had begun for 
him last Easter and finished for him at the 
end of July. There had been two factors 
through those days that had stimulated him; 
here one was missing. He longed for it. 

Yet it had been something to be able to 
feel keenly again; to be able to recall with 
vividness a passion, even when it had been 
renounced. And as he sat here this after- 
noon, cooling down after his labors in the 
sun, he began to wonder whether there was 
time to row across to Santa Margherita be- 
fore dinner. If only a breeze would spring 
up that would make all things easy, but he 
still was reluctant to make further physical 
effort to obtain what something within him, 
however feebly, renounced. If a breeze 
sprang up—there was nothing less likely— 
he would go. Such washisdecision. If not 
he would be very firm with himself. 

Then came a further ingenuity, a reason 
apart from this, for going to Santa Margher- 
ita. For Louis Grey, who had been in 
Venice, was arriving this evening to spend 
a few days with them. It would be a pleas- 
ant attention; one, too, that would charm 
Eleanor and give evidence of his cordiality, 
if he went there in order to meet Louis and 
take him back by sea. He was not arriving 
till seven, when it would be cooler, and even 
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“Don’t dare to tear it,” he said. “I'll teach you better if you do™ 
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if it was necessary to row all the way home, 
there would be nothing penal in it. Be- 
sides, there was no whisky in the house—an 
oversight in hospitality. He could bring it 
back quite openly as an obvious provision 
for the guest. 

And then such little power of resistance as 
was now left in him snapped, for not fifty 
yards away from him there came around the 
corner of the point a ripple on the top of the 
swell, making the water plumed and shad- 
owed with surface disturbance. In two 
minutes his sail was up, and he rowed out 
toit. Ifthe drink did not stimulate him to 
creativeness of brain, it would make vivid 
to him again certain memories. . . . 

The breeze favored his course and it was 
necessary to make but a couple of tacks in 
order to reach Santa Margherita. He had 
a field glass on board, and passing not a 


couple of hundred yards from the Castello, ° 


he could see with ease Eleanor’s visitors still 
sitting in the loggia. But the thought of 
them gave him now no sense of annoyance, 
he only admired and appreciated Eleanor’s 
endless patience. She was all sweetness and 
goodness; she was made like that. He was 
made differently, and character was the one 
inalterable thing in a rhan’s personality. 
That, the typical consolation of the feeble, 
was already his solace. He told himself he 
could not be different, because he was not 
different. 

The slumberous roll of the boat, clucking 
and smacking as it crossed a wave of the 
swell and burying its bow with a gurgle of 
content as it slid into the trough, made 
thought fluid. He was to meet a good 
friend of his, who, incidentally was in love 
with his wife. So much Eleanor had told 
him, actually told him. The fact did not 
seem to shock her; it would be absurd if it 
shocked him. But Louis was going to stay 
with them; and he wondered what would 
be Eleanor’s feelings if he asked Marian, to 
make the party square; not of course har- 
boring the smallest intention of doing so, 
but letting his thoughts stray idly and vi- 
ciously. He began to feel that an insult 
was offered him in the fact that Louis was 
coming to them, and yet he did not resent 
it. Eleanor had welcomed the notion; she 
had said that Louis would be a man in the 
house, a companion for himself. What lay 
behind that? Yet he knew that he was 
thinking wickedly, unpardonably. . . . 


Eleanor was both comic and contrite over 


the visit of her relations, who, it appeared, 
had only just left when her husband and 
Louis arrived from Santa Margherita. 

“They stopped till seven,” she said, 
“making a little call of six and a half hours. 
A peasant uncle of mine, Mr. Grey, and his 
wife and daughter; my mother was an Ital- 
ian peasant. And you should have seen 
Harry’s face when, in the middle of the 
afternoon—they arrived at half-past twelve 
—I asked them if they would like some tea. 
Harry, dear, I was so sorry for you, but 
what could I do? The cow! Oh, dear me, 
the cow! And Giovanni’s contempt! When 
they quarreled, Mr. Grey, our butler re- 
buked them. But I love the simple people, 
and I am going to see them tomorrow.” 

“Do you mean that they are coming to 
spend the day with us again tomorrow?” 
asked Harry, in a studiously impartial voice. 

“No, dear; there are limits to what even 
husbands must be expected to endure. I 
shall go to see them. Harry, I longed to 
photograph you about four o’clock. . I was 
so sorry for you. But you did look funny.” 

He laughed; there was a little vinegar 
in it. 

“Well, there is no occasion for us to de- 
light in each other’s relations,” he said. 
“T don’t inflict mine on you. If I were you, 
Nellie, I should send them five pounds for 
a new cow. Or do new cows cost more than 
that? Send them enough for a secondhand 
cow, slightly damaged.” 

. “Oh, I did that today,” she said. 


The Renounced Passion 


It was not long after dinner that Harry 
left the other two together, saying that he 
was going upstairs to work. Never before 
had he felt his weakness so rampant; it had 
become of terrible and evil strength. He no 
longer longed for stimulant to spur his 
brains to intellectual activity; he wanted to 
make vivid to himself the fascination of the 
woman who, even at this distance, exercised 
so powerful a spell over him. But he had to 
be prepared for interruptions, and he put in 
a conspicuous place on his table a bottle of 
water, while he hid in his cupboard the other 
bottle, the contents of which he sparingly 
diluted. Then he made a moderate dis- 
order of papers on his desk, giving it an air 
of industry, and sat down at it opposite the 
open window. The breeze had died away 
again, but the great swell that betokened 
some storm out at sea had increased in vol- 
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ume, and broke in thunderous tumult on 
the rocks below. A moon rode high in a 
serene heaven. Looking at the sky above, 
you would have said that the whole earth 
slept, but below the great forces were active 
and awake. 

Suddenly he took up his pen. It was no 
stress of creative force that made him want 
to write; he wanted only to record this 
simile of the unquiet sea and the serene 
moon. Sometime, perhaps, when his with- 
ered brain put out shoots again it might be 
useful to have it, so vivid to him at this 
moment was his alcoholized impression -of 
the night. Then, even before he put pen 
to paper, he saw how fitly it was addressed 
by him to Marian; how fitly, too, it came 
into the second act of the play he was sup- 
posed to be working at. The man pleaded 
with a formal, crystallized wife—yet what he 
wrote fitted both situations. 

“HereamI,then. Because I eat my food 
and perform the ordinary superficial actions 
of every day, you think, probably, that I 
am content. You judge stupidly and super- 
ficially if you think that. Looking at the 
sky tonight, you would say that there was 
a halcyon peace on the world. But listen, 
the ground swell below is tearing down the 
beach and dragging it into a hell of black 
waters. That is I; and you sit aloof looking 
incuriously on the agitation. Yet you 
shared it once; you were the wave that cov- 
ered me with liquid darkness and the foam 
of your caresses. . Once you felt, too. Now 
you no longer care’’”— 

Harry threw down his pen. This was the 
most degrading stuff, considered as a speech 
in a play. And yet there was something 
frightfully true about it. It had the ring of 
sincerity in spite of its atrocious language. 
Only, in the play it was addressed to a 
chilly wife; in his heart the same words 
were addressed, with bitter appropriateness, 
to his mistress. 

His brain was roused new to its highest 
pitch of perception, and the ashes of the past 
leapt into vivid flame. He felt that he must 
let her know how it was with him, for her 
last letter, in which as Eleanor had so easily 
guessed she gave up her “‘leavings,”’ had re- 
mained unanswered. No doubt she thought 
that his heart as well as his mere bodily 
presence was with his wife, in this marine 
idyl of reconciliation and forgiveness. It 
was intolerable that she should think that; 
drunkenly he told himself that he must 
make her see that, though he recognized 
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the obligations that parted them, he recog- 
nized also the bond that held them together. 
He took his half-covered sheet on which he 
had scribbled this speech and wrote at the 
top, “This is part of my new play. I 
wanted you to see it.” She would under- 
stand. 

Then, swiftly as the stroke of a bird’s 
wing, his exaltation was extinguished, and a 
pall of utter blackness descended upon him, 
made up not wholly of evil yearnings and 
the reaction of his own mad self-indulgence. 
He knew how tender and loving and, whole- 
some was the heart that had its place so 
close to his own, and there was just enough 
decency in him to make him despair at him- 
self for finding that the beauty of it did not 
touch him. As she had said, she always 
waited for him, and yet she could not help 
him because his whole self did not want to 
go to her. 

Then came a doubt; was he his real self 

when he was like this or when he was sober? 
He might so easily be one of those under- 
vitalized persons, who had to be strung up 
to the level of their real personality by 
stimulants. 
* He heard steps on the stair, and voices, 
and Eleanor’s laugh. Louis had a room on 
the landing outside; his own room and 
Eleanor’s opened from this sitting room 
where he wrote, and she would have to pass 
through it on her way to bed. But his table 
was at the far end of it by the window. In 
all probability she would go through the 
room seeing that he was at work, without a 
word to him. As she entered he put his left 
elbow on the table, shielding his face from 
her, and picking up his pen made random 
dots and dashes on the paper, so that he 
might appear to be writing. But this move- 
ment of his arm knocked over the empty 
glass that stood by him, and it broke into 
fragments on the floor. 

“Oh, clumsy!” she said. 
work, dear?” 

He made some commonplace reply, tell- 
ing himself that his voice was in control, but 
something in it arrested her attention and 
she came over to where he sat. He felt a 
sudden wild spasm of anger at her, anger so 
deeply felt that it was of the quality of hate. 
If she discovered his condition he thought he 
would be unable to bear whatever followed 
on her part—whether it was reproach, or 
love, or pity—without losing control over 
himself. He did not look up, and she, her 
fear a little alert, came up behind him and 
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saw his paper half covered with meaningless 
sprawling scribbles. Close by his hand lay 
the one speech he had written. 

“And did the Uncontrollable shut up so 
that you had to make wiggle-waggles to en- 
courage it?” she asked, sitting down. “Do 
read me what you’ve written, Harry.” 

Again his anger at this interruption and 
certain detection flared up into hatred of 
her, and the desire to hurt her was uncon- 
trollable. 

“Yes, I'll read it to you,” he said. 

As he read the poor, bombastic stuff, the 
essential and personal truth it contained 
blazed ever higher in her brain. 

‘And I wrote this at the top,” he said, 
when he had finished. “This is part of my 
new play; I wanted you to see it.” 

There was no need for any explanation, 
she knew as well as he did to whom it was 
addressed; for the rest, the condition he was 
in was as evident. There was but one more 
insult that he could throw in her face and 
he knew it. 

““So, while Louis has been making love to 
you, downstairs,” he said, “I’ve been mak- 
ing love to Marian up here.” 

. Eleanor gave one little quick-drawn gasp. 
Then she spoke quite calmly with quiet 
authority. 

.-“T take no account of what you say to 
me, Harry,” she said, “because you are not 
yourself. For the same reason I take no 
account of what you have written there. 
Tear it up.” 

- “Dashed if I do,” said he. “It’s going to 
be sent to England by the post tomorrow 
morning.”’ 

She got up from her chair and took it 
from his desk. 

- “Pon’t dare to tear it,’’ he said. 
teach you better if you do.” 

She went white to the lips, with an anger 
infinitely stronger than his and quite as 
violent. 

“T was going to let you tear it up,” she 
said, “to save your dignity. But as you 
have spoken to me like that T’'ll do it 
myself.” 

She tore it across and across, throwing 
the pieces in his face, and with a furious 
oath he pushed back his chair and caught 
her by the arms. 

“Do you want Mr. Grey to hear you?” 
she said, speaking very low. “He will if 
you don’t take care. Perhaps you think I 
shall call him to help me. Upon my word, 
you deserve that I should and point you out 
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to him as a drunken, faithless brute. Harry, 
if I-had one grain of fear of you, I should call. 
at once. But I have none. If you pushed 
me over the edge of the balcony I shouldn’t 
be afraid of you. There are two reasons for 
you; one that even now I love you, the 
other that I despise and pity you. Let go 
of me at once. Quick!” 

Probably she was physically as strong as 
he, yet not one fiber of muscle did she use, 
but stood absolutely limp and unresisting of 
body. But her will was as tense as his was 
slack, and she fought him with no other 
weapon. Presently he dropped his hold of 
her, but still stood glowering in front of her. 

“Sit down,” she said, pointing to the 
chair, and he obeyed. She stood over him, 
looking like some wonderful statue of force 
itself. 

“Now,” she said, “‘ where is the rest of the 
stuff you have been drinking? Or have 
you finished your bottle? Tell me where it 
is, Harry!” 

He pointed to the cupboard, without: 
notion why he obeyed her except that her 
will fought and vanquished him. She went 
to it and took out the half-empty bottle. 

“T suppose you bought it in Santa Mar- 
gherita this evening,” she said. 

She went out onto the balcony with it and 
flung it outward into the darkness. It 
broke on the rocks fifty feet below. Then 
she came back and sat down on a chair near 
him. 

“Harry, don’t break my heart,’’ she said, 
and burst into a passion of sobbing. 

His spasm of hate had passed; he was 
unable to withstand a maudlin stupefied 
admiration for her utter fearlessness of him. 
He had known, himself, how dangerous he 
had felt when she tore his wretched speech 
in fragments; how short a way below the 
surface lay violence and mere brutality. 
Had she been ever so little afraid of him he 
would probably have struck her; it was the 
completeness of her contemptuous confi- 
dence that he dared not, which was the 
cause of his not daring. Beaten though he 
was, apparently without effort on her part, 
he could not help applauding so hollow a 
victory over so paltry an antagonist as him- 
self. And now she had given away utterly, 
longing for the comfort that only he, who 
had insulted and outraged her, could give 
her. 
But for a little while all that was weak 
and evil in him was strong. For the last 
two hours he had been soaking his soul in 
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the thought of the woman who had donc so 
much to ruin it, just as he had soaked him- 
self in that poison on which his brain throve 
and expanded. He tried to steel himself 
against the abandoned appeal of her bowed 
head and convulsed shoulders. But either 
he had not the energy to embrace evil with 
a whole heart, or it was that his heart was 


not yet wholly surrendered to it. But he 
did not go to her yet. 
“TI can’t bear your crying,” he said, 


thinking chiefly of the discomfort it brought 
him. ‘Do stop.” 

There was a long pause. The huge, soft 
surf beat on the rocks below; the sobbing 
beat on his heart. Then he came close to 
her and laid a trembling, uncertain hand 
on her head. 

“Nellie, don’t give me up,” he said. 

It might be a drowning cry, but it was 
still his cry, not yet quite sunk. She would 
have come from the poles to it, or to hell 
from heaven. And she raised that sweet 
face, all distorted with abandoned, hopeless 
crying, to him. 

“God bless you‘for wanting me, Harry,” 
she said. 

She dried her eyes and the sobs began to 
subside. 

“We must try again, dear,” she said. 
*And—and not be discouraged. But it is 
no use talking or thinking any more to- 
night.” 

Then she set her teeth a moment. 

“Can you get to bed all right, Harry?” 
she asked. “TI will help you if you cannot.”’ 


Louis Grey’s Visit 


The existence of the intimacy between 
Harry and Marian Anstruther, had, as is 
usual in such cases, been known to half the 
world all the summer. Louis Grey was 
among those acquainted with the gossip, 
and his knowledge of the actress led his 
judgment to coincide with that verdict. 
Rumor, also, of Harry’s habitual intem- 
perance was commonly spread along that 
wireless mechanism, which makes network 
in the life of cities and disseminates false- 
hood so much more frequently than it 
divulges truth, but gives to both the same 
wealth of detail. It was consequently with 
a very keen and entirely laudable desire to 
observe for himself, that he came to them at 
Paraggi; for his love for Eleanor was of a 
nature that was worthy to be called by that 
hame. It did not “seek its own” and it 
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envied not; and he, therefore, from whom it 
sprang, placed above all other desires in his 
mind the desire for her happiness. He be- 
lieved, instructed by that mysterious in- 
tuition that is characteristic of love and so 
seldom errs, that she knew of his devotion 
to her. If she knew she entirely trusted 
him, and let no fear of any indiscretion on 
his part interfere with the perfect natural- 
ness of their intercourse. It was impossible 
also to doubt that she loved her husband; 
and thus his eagerness to disbelieve on 
personal evidence any of these stories about 
Harry was part of his desire for her happi- 
ness. The temptation to wish otherwise— 
to wish that these stories were all true, and 
that some crisis of discovery would separate 
husband and wife—often assailed him, but 
his love for Eleanor was impregnable to it 
and the assault ineffectual. 

His heart glowed (or sometimes ached) 
at the thought of what might have been, but 
that might-have-been could not be desired 
by him, if by its attainment sorrow and 
trouble must come to her. Besides, he was 
Harry’s friend, and his friendship was every 
whit as sterling in its kind as his love; and 
that made it impossible for him not to want 
to be persuaded that it was untruths that 
attributed to Harry a degraded and sensual 
nature. He wished Harry well, since he was 
hers, with something of the same passion- 
ateness with which he desired her happiness. 
But, for all these reasons, he wanted with 
great intensity to know how things were 
with them; that desire, which was second 
only to the desire to see her, had made him 
propose his visit. 

For the next day or two, the joyous 
sanity of their outdoor life led him almost to 
believe that all the tongues of rumor lied, so 
insouciant, to all appearances, was Eleanor’s 
love for the sea and the sun. It did not oc- 
cur to him to think it possible that she had 
anything “to scratch and to bite,” in the 
words of her own Rat-wife, behind her en- 
joyment. She bathed, he with her, and lay 
out in the sun, and discussed somewhat dis- 
cursively, for the time of work was not yet, 
the coming Shakespearian revivals of the 
autumn. From her, at any rate, Louis 
drew no sign of any domestic scratchings, 
and it warmed his heart to doubt their ex- 
istence. Nor did Harry fail to strengthen 
such doubt. Less vividly than she, he ap- 
peared to acquiesce with great cheerfulness 
to the world as it was, and in no way to fall 
short of the demeanor of a happy husband. 
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His work, it is true, seemed to worry him a 
little, but Louis, a worker himself, knew that 
all achievement that was worth anything 
came into the world with Eve’s curse on it. 

Then came a break in the perfect August 
weather, and a couple of days of sultry and 
cloud-ridden skies, in place of the glittering 
serenity of blue, ushered in a streaming 
tempest of sirocco, hot and rain-ridden. 
For the jubilant and azure seas there was 
given a phalanx of monstrous billows, inky- 
gray, with bridles and harness of vexed foam 
lying loose on their untamed necks. The 
woods lay huddled and dim beneath the lash 
of the storm, and from a dozen points in the 
bay streams, long summer-dry, belched their 
torrents of turgid water that stained the sea 
yellow. There was something exciting and 
disquieting to the mind as well as bewilder- 
ing to the senses in this rage of the world’s 
forces; and Eleanor, such was the effect on 
her individually, made restless yet ecstatic 
at this splendid tumult, had started off 
directly after breakfast for an unaccom- 
panied walk. 

“Tf anybody else wants to walk,” she 
said, “I beg him not to come with me. I 
want to go quite alone. The wind has got 
into my head, and I am mad.” 

The effect on Harry was strangely dis- 
similar. 

“T hate it,” he said. ‘I am sure there is 
always a wind in hell. I want to shut the 
shutters and light the lamps.” 

Louis allied himself with this defensive 
policy and they went upstairs together, 
after Eleanor had gone, to Harry’s sitting 
room which, on the leeward of the house, 
knew less of the tempest. 

“This is what that ground swell meant,”’ 
he said. “Do you remember, the evening 
you came, there was a big sea? I knew 
trouble was coming.” 

Louis made an intelligent remark or two 
about cyclonic disturbances and settled 
down to the two-day-old English paper, 
while Harry, restless as Eleanor, paced up 
and down the room, frowning and somber. 

“All that expenditure of energy is so in- 
sensate,”’ he said. “Probably the force, if 
properly stored, would work all the dyna- 
mos in London, and light the town with 
electricity for a week.” 

Louis politely put down his paper. 

“Oh, I rather like a few things still at 
large,” he said. “It’s not utilitarian, I 


know, but I don’t want everything put into 
cages. 


Mankind is rapidly turning the 
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world into a sort of zodélogical gardens. 
They’ve caught Niagara; they’ve caught 
the Jungfrau and put a railway up it—” 

Harry interrupted. 

“Oh, tame everything, tame everything, 
and put us all into cages,” he said. “I wish 
someone would put me into a cage, and let 
me just sleep and eat so that I needn’t work 
any more and needn’t struggle any more. 
If one was definitely in a cage, one wouldn’t 
want to work or struggle. By Gad! My 
tired man in the play might say that sort of 
thing. He’s a rotter, something like me.” 

“Oh, are you a rotter?”’ asked Louis. 
“What a pity.” 

His heart sank, somehow, for he had a 
feeling that Harry was not talking quite 
randomly, from general upset of nerves 
at this tempestuous morning; and when 
Harry spoke next, he had that strange con- 
sciousness that he knew what he was going 
to say. And it began so quietly. 

“Yes, it’s a pity,” said Harry, “as you 
so justly remark. Shakespeare wrote some 
rot about a thing being a pity, and being 
true. As long as a cheap phrase is old, it is 
thought proverbial. Look here, Louis, you 
are a friend of us both, aren’t you—Eleanor 
and me?”’ 

“You need have no doubt of that,” he said. 

Harry was in the clutch of his tempera- 
ment. His temperament, weak and wom- 
anlike, demanded the self-indulgence of 
confession. He wanted to show his shame; 
he longed to present himself, not only to 
Eleanor, who, in some vital sense, was part 
of himself, but to an outside observer. 
Curiosity, also, was an ingredient in his 
mood; he wanted to know if the buried 
things on which Eleanor sat, as on a grave, 
with such smiling imperturbability were 
known elsewhere. It is only the saint 
who, for charity’s sake, does not let his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth; and 
it is only the utterly lost who have no curi- 
osity as to the figure they cut in the world, 
nor wonder what their right-hand neighbor 
thinks of them. And Louis was a right- 
hand neighbor. That subtle self-indulgence 
that prompts many confessions, excited by 
the storm, cried to be known, especially if 
already known. Also Louis loved his wife; 
there was drama abroad. 

“Well, then, I speak to you as Eleanor’s 
friend and mine,” he said. “First of all, 
have you heard anything about me?” 

“Concerning what?” asked Louis, use- 
lessly fencing. 
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Harry got up, stung into a blind impa- 
tience. He felt sure that Louis had heard. 

“Concerning me and my charming hab- 
its?” he said. “I think you must have 
heard that I am a drunkard and that I have 
been on terms of—shall we say close friend- 
ship with Marian Anstruther.” 

This time Louis faced it. There was no 
use in trying to turn the subject off. Be- 
sides, there was just a hope left that Harry 
had spoken of these things only to deny 
them. 

“Since you ask,” he said, “I have heard 
both these reports, and I have treated them 
as I treat all gossip about my friends when- 
ever it reaches me.” 

“How is that?” asked Harry. 

“Denied it, of course. And now, for 
God’s sake, old boy, do the same and tell 
me that there is no truth in either of them.” 

“But there is. They are both true,” 
said Harry. 

There was a long silence. Outside the 
rain drove in volleys by, and the wind 
squalled around the angle of the house. 
Then Harry spoke again. 

“You see, I’ve gone to the devil,”’ he said, 
“and I wonder whether that is another of 
the bourns from which no traveler returns. 
I’m weak, man; that’s part of me. I’m de- 
cadent, degenerate, what you will. But 
don’t think that I acquiesce. This morn- 
ing, for instance, I loathe what lam. I see 
how bestial it all is. But then, you see, I 
can’t write unless I have been drinking, 
while I lately can’t write even if I have. 
But drink makes me happy; it makes me 
not ashamed any more; it makes me ac- 
quiesce. I would to God I was different, 
and yet—if I was different I should no 
longer be myself.’ 

Louis Grey got up. 

“Don’t argue about it,” he said, ‘for 
there’s nothing to argue about. You’ve 
been making a beast of yourself, old chap, 
and you’ve got to stop. We all go to the 
devil at times, but we come back and behave 
like decent folk again, as you are behaving 
now—living with your wife as a proper man 
should. Thank God, nobody could be so 
wicked as to tell her.” 

Harry stood up pushing back his chair 
that grated on the stone floor. 

“She knows all about it,” he said. ‘She 
caught us, Marian and me together, in the 
flat in Mount Street. Oh, deuced dra- 
matic!” 


To be Concluded in the November Number 
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Louis sat quite quiet fora moment. 
“Does it come in a play,” he asked, “or 


did it happen?” 


“Happened, you ass,” said Harry. 

Again there was a pause. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “for calling 
you an ass. Simply I can’t imagine your 
not knowing. It seems funny.” 

Through the darkness of the day a sudden 
flash of lightning shone, and through the 
squeal of the storm a thunderclap answered 
audibly. 

“God’s anger,” said Harry. “I hate 
thunder. But why are you concerned about 
it? Aren’t we good friends? Or do you 
wish her a better fate?”’ 

“T wish nothing but her happiness,” said 
Louis, quietly. 

“And yours?” asked Harry. 

“T have mine.” 

There must have been the devil abroad 
that morning. And he was busy. 

“In seeing her waste herself on me?” 


said Harry. 
“Not at all. In seeing her love you.” 
“While you love her?” 


“While I love her,” said Louis. 

Again the mad riot of wind and rain was 
overscored by a more insistent tumult. 
A bull’s-eye of lightning illuminated the 
dark room; a crash of thunder, close-follow- 
ing, silenced the screaming wind. To the 
north the sky was gray with the rain-laden 
sirocco, but to the south and moving swiftly 
up was a blackness infinitely more menacing. 
Already it reached to the zenith, and from 
time to time a furious scribble of violet fire 
flashed from it, and the stunning crack of 
immediate thunder made the windows 
shake. Inside the room the darkness 
deepened. 

“And she is out in it,”’ said Harry, with a 
sudden stab of anxiety at heart. 

Even as he spoke the door opened and 
someone entered. It was impossible to see 
who it was. But on the moment the room 
leaped into awful light again, and they saw 
that it was Eleanor. 

“Ah, thank God you are back!” said 
Harry, running to her. 

The thunder drowned her reply, but 
Louis could see that he clung to her, all 
dripping as she was. It seemed to him that 
within his soul no less fearful a storm was 
raging. Harry had the right to go to her 
like that, and yet that he should touch her 
was infamous. 
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The hall and staircase of “‘ Westover,” Virginia, built in 1737, are characteristic of the American 
Colonial period. The floor, balustrade and stairs are of mahogany 
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The Hall and Staircase should have a character of their own. Miss De Wolfe, who is as eminent in 
the field of interior decoration as she was formerly as an actress, tells what this character is, and why. 


formal room in which the main business 

of the house was transacted. It played 
the part of court-room, with the lord of 
the manor as judge. It was used for dining, 
living, and for whatever entertainment the 
house afforded. The stairs were not a part 
of it; they found a place as best they could. 
From the times of the primitive ladder of 
the abode dwelling to the days of the spiral 
staircase carried up in the thickness of the 
wall, the stairway was always a primitive 
affair, born of necessity, with little claim 
to beauty. 

With the Renaissance in Italy came the 
forerunner of the modern entrance hall, 
with its accompanying stair. Consideration 
of comfort and beauty began to be observed. 
| think the finest staircases in all the world 
are in the Genoese palaces. The Italian 
staircase grew into a magnificent affair, 


if N early days the hall was the large, 
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“Vescalier d’honneur,” and often led only 
to the open galleries and salons de parade of 
the next floor. The grand staircase of the 
Renaissance may still be seen in many fine 
Italian palaces, notably in the Borgelle 
in Florence. This staircase has been splen- 
didly reproduced by Mrs. Gardner in her 
wonderful Italian palace, known as Fenway 
Court, in Boston. 

In France before the French Renaissance, 
the inter-mural, or spiral, staircase was con- 
sidered quite splendid enough for all human 
needs, and in the finest chateaux of the 
French Renaissance one finds these prac- 
tical’ staircases. Possibly in those troublous 
times the French architects planned for an 
aristocracy living under the influence of an 
inherited tradition of treachery and vio- 
lence; they felt more secure in the isolation 
and ready command of a small, narrow stair- 
case where one man, well-nigh single-handed 
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could keep an army at bay. A large, wide 

staircase of easy ascent might have meant 
many uneasy moments, with plots without 
and treachery within. Gradually, however, 
the old feudal entrance gave way to its 
subdivisions of guard-room, vestibule, and 
salon. England was last to capitulate, and 
in the great Tudor houses still extant one 
finds the entrance door opening directly 
into the hall. Often in these English houses 
there was a screen of very beautifully carved 
wood, behind which was the staircase. 

Inigo Jones introduced the Palladian 
style into England, and so brought in the 
many-storied central salon which served 
as access to all the house. One of the illus- 
trations of this article shows an old English 
hall and staircase designed by Inigo Jones. 
This would be a perfect plan for a modern 
American house. Severe beauty in paneling 
and tiling of the floor are having a just re- 
vival. The pendulum swings. There is 
nothing new under the sun! 

Wooden staircases with carved wooden 
balustrades were used oftenest in England, 
while in the French chateaux marble stairs 
with wrought-iron stair rails are 
generally found. The perfection 
to which the art of iron work 
may be carried is familiar to 
everyone who knows the fairy- 
like iron work of Jean l’Amour 
in the Place Stanislas at Nancy. 
This staircase in the Hotel de 
Ville is supreme. If you ever 
are in France, you should see it. 
It has been often copied by 
American architects. Infinite 
thought and skill were brought 
to bear on all the iron work, 
door handles, lanterns and so 
forth. The artistic excellence of 
this work has not been equaled 
since this period of the eigh- 
teenth century. The greatest 
artists of that day did not think 
it in the least beneath their 
dignity and talent to devote 
themselves to designing the 
knobs of doors, the handles of 
commodes, the bronzes for the 
decorations or fireplaces, the 
shaping of hinges and _ locks. 
They were careful of details, 
and that is the secret of their 
supremacy. Nowadays, we 
may find a house with a 
beautiful hall, but the chances 
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are it is spoiled by crudely designed fit- 
tings. 

I have written somewhat at length of the 
magnificent staircases of older countries 
and older times than our own, because some- 
how the subject is one that cannot be con- 
sidered apart from its beginnings. All our 
halls and stairs, pretentious or not, have 
come from these superb efforts of masterly 
workman, and perhaps that is why we feel 
instinctively that they must suggest a cer- 
tain formality and restraint. This feeling 
is indirectly a tribute to the architects who 
gave us such notable examples. 

We do not, however, have to go abroad 
for examples of excellent and stately halls 
and stairs. There are fine old houses scat- 
tered all through the old thirteen states 
that cannot be surpassed for dignity and 
simplicity. 

One of the illustrations of this article 
shows the hall and staircase of ‘ West- 
over,” probably the most famous house in 
America. This old house was built in 1737 
by Colonel Byrd on the James River, in 
Virginia, where so many of the Colonial 
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An excellent hall in a small house that is somewhat spoiled by the too ornate chair in the foreground 


aristocrats of Virginia made their homes. 
The plan of the hall is suggestive of an old 
English manor-house. The walls are beau- 
tifully paneled from an old English plan. 
The turned balusters are representative of 
the late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century. ‘The fine old Jacobean chairs and 
tables have weathered two centuries, and 
are friendly to their new neighbors, Oriental 
rugs older than themselves. The chandelier 
is not worthy of the rest of the hall, and the 
embossed plaster ceiling is not in keeping 
with the fine paneling and the old furniture. 
The staircase has two landings, on the first 
of which stands an old grandfather’s clock, 
marking a custom that obtains to this day. 

This hall is characteristic of American 
houses of the Colonial period, and indeed 
of the average large country house of to-day, 
ior the straight-away hall, cutting the house 
squarely in two, is so much a part of our 
irchitecture that we use it as a standard. 
[t is to be found, somewhat narrower and 
lower of ceiling, in New England farmhouses 
and in New York city houses. The South- 
crn house of ante-bellum days varied the 
>tair occasionally by patterning the magnifi- 
cent winding staircases of old England, but 
_the long hall open at both ends, and the 


long stair with one or two landings, is charac- 
teristic of all early American houses. 

The customary finish for these old halls 
was a landscape wallpaper, a painted wall 
broken into panels by moldings, a high, 
white wainscoting with white plaster above, 
or possibly a gay paper of questionable 
beauty. Mahogany furniture was charac- 
teristic of all these halls, a turn-top table, 
a number of dignified chairs, and a quaint 
old mirror. Sometimes there was a fire- 
place, but oftener there were doors opening 
evenly into various rooms of the first floor. 
These things are irreproachable today. 
Why did we have to go through the period 
of the walnut hat-rack and the shiny oak 
hall furniture, only to return finally to our 
simplicities? 

In modern English and American houses 
of the smaller class the staircase is a part 
of an elongated entrance hall, and there is 
often no vestibule. In many of the more 
important new houses the stairs are divided 
from the entrance hail, so that one staircase 
will do for servants, family, and all, and 
the privacy of the entrance hall will be se- 
cured. 

In my own house in New York you enter 
the square hall directly, and the staircase 
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A white and black and green hall suggests coolness and a certain reserve 


is in a second hall. This entrance hall is 
a real breathing space, affording the visitor 
a few moments of rest and calm after leav- 
ing the crowded streets of the city. The 
hall is quite large, with a floor of black and 
white marble tiles, and cream-white painted 
walls and woodwork. The walls are broken 
into panels by narrow moldings applied to 
the plaster. Opposite you, as you enter, 
there is a wall fountain with a mass of green 
plants beneath it. Each side wall is broken 
by a niche, in which an old French statue is 
placed. The entrance door is placed in the 
middle of its wall, and is flanked by win- 
dows. These windows have curtains of 
Italian linen, coarse homespun stuff that is 
very lovely when used with white walls and 
woodwork. Very little furniture is required: 
a table to hold cards and notes, two low 
benches, and a wrought-iron stand for um- 
brellas. There are no pictures on the walls, 
but there are specially designed lighting 
fixtures in the small panels that frame the 
niches, and the playing fountain is better 
than many pictures. 

In several of the finer houses that have 
recently been built notably that of Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, the staircase is inclosed, 
and is in no way an architectural feature, 


merely a possible means of communication 
when needed. This solution of the staircase 
problem has brought about our modern 
luxury of elevators. In another fine private 
house recently built the grand staircase goes 
only so far as the formal rooms of the second 
floor, and a small iron staircase enclosed in 
the wall leads to the intimate family rooms 
of the bedroom floor. The advantage of 
this gain in space can be easily appreciated. 
All the room usually taken up by the large 
wall of the staircase halls, and so forth, can 
be thrown into the bedroom upstairs. 

The illustrations of the Bayard Thayer 
hall and staircase speak for themselves. 
Here lighting fixtures, locks, hinges, have 
been carefully planned, so that the smallest 
part is worthy of the whole. This hall is 
representive of the finer private houses 
that are being built in America today. I 
had the pleasure of working with the archi- 
tect and the owners here, and so was able 
to fit the decorations and furnishing of the 
hall to the house, and to the requirements 
of the people who live in it. 

The present tendency of people who build 
small houses is to make a living-room of the 
hall. Iam not in favor of this. I think the 
hall should be much more formal than the 
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tiled floor is especially beauti- 
ful in a hall, and is advisable 
if you can afford it. 

However, if your house hap- 
pens to have the hall and 
living room combined with no 
vestibule, you can place a large 
screen near the entrance door 
and obtain a little more pri- 
vacy. A standing screen of 
wocd and panels is better than 
a folding screen, for the fold- 
ing screen is rarely well built, 
and will be blown by the draft 
from the open door. A stand- 
ing screen may be painted or 
stained to match the woodwork 
ofthe room. Astraight bench 
or settee placed against it will 
make the screened space seem 
more like a vestibule. Another 
objection to this form of stair- 
case is the difficulty of proper 
heating. 


An old English staircase designed by 
that master of architectural detail, 
Inigo Jones 


Don’t be afraid of your hall looking 
10 cold and formal: it is a thorough- 
fare, not a living room 


rest of the house. It is, after 
all, of public access, not only 
to the living rooms, but to the 
street. The servant who an- 
swers the front door must of 
necessity constantly traverse 
it, and so must anyone—the 
guest or tradesman—admitted 
to the house. The furniture 
should be severe and architec- 
tural in design. A column or 
pedestal surmounted with a 
statue, a fountain, an old chest 
to hold carriage rugs, a carved 
bench, a good table, may be in 
« large house. Nothing more 
is admissible. In a small house 
« well-shaped table, a bench or 
so, possibly an old clock, will 
be all that is necessary. The 
walls should be dignified in 
treatment. The stair carpet 
should be in plain color: The 
iloor should be bare, if in good 
condition, with just a small rug 
ior softness at the door. A 
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The prize boy, ladies and gentlemen! Master John 
Broadstone Dillencourt, of Minneapolis, Minn., who won 
the boy’s prize, $240, among the hundred babies in our 
contest of one year ago. 

See how John has developed: His weight in December, 
1910, at the time of the earlier photograph (lower picture), 
was 23 1bs.; in July, 1912, at two years and five months, 
(upper picture) 35 pounds; height ai the earlier date 29 
inches, at the later 37 1-2 inches; girth at navel, earlier 
22 inches, later 22 1-2 inches; girth of head, earlier 18 
inches, later 20 1-4 inches; length of leg, earlier 10 1-2 inches 
later 15 1-2 inches. 

Master John speaks often of “autos,” “motor-cycles,” 
etc. He walked at fourteen months, and has all but one 
of his first set of teeth. He is healthy and sunny-tempered. 
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A splendid girl! Deborah Jane Keever, of Fountain 
City, Ind., won the first prize for girls, $240, among the 
hundred babies who competed one vear ago. And how she 
has grown! The new, upper, photograph was made in 
July, 1912; the lower one in October, roro. 

Her weight in October, 1910, when she was nearly seven 
months old, was 23 pounds; in July, 1912, at two years 
and four months 31 1-4 pounds; height, at the earlier date 
27 inches, at later date 36 inches; girth at navel, 18 inches 
and 20 1-2 inches, respectively; girth of head, at earlier 
date 17 inches, later 20 inches; length of leg, 9 inches 
and 15 inches, respectively. 

Miss Deborah is a healthy, sweet-tempered girl, develop- 
ing in a fine, normal way, a credit to her parents and to 
the big““Good Housekeeping family,” of which she is a pet. 
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Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientis! 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His Struggles 
with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Tilustration by F. Strothmann 


IX.—HON. 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine 
Who Understand How Ladie’s Can Be Dress- 
Made Until They Appear Beautiful. 


EAR MR SIR: 
During my progress around from 


places to places I have got ac- 
quaintance with all sorts American musical 
instruments. Banjos, gasolene, stoves, trum- 
bones and basso drums I have heard shoot- 
ing their music. But never until of recently 
did I encounter a sew-machine doing so. 
Sew-machines are different from pianos in 
several ways. Pianos are good for accom- 
pany ladies singing; sew-machines are use- 
ful for accompany ladies gossiping. This I 
notice. 

Place at which I was most formerly em- 
ployed was Mrs Jno W. Smith (pronounced 
the same way) who reside by her husband 
near Poison Ivy View, Conn. 

This Mrs Smith have a mind full of dry- 
goods. She speak of her friends in dress- 
make language entirely. 

“Jno,” she say to her husband when they 
set down for dinner-eat ceremony, “to-day 
I met the most charming Brussels lace with 
accordeon tassels at wrists and elbows.” 

“What was her name in real life?” re- 
quire Hon. Smith with nervus expression of 
check-book. 

“Mrs Ethel Crabapple,” report Hon. 
Mrs Jno, her mind making drop-stitches 
of fashionable pattern. ‘“‘She have took up 
woman-suffrage movement and speaks very 
beautiful under her pink majolica hat of 
baby ostrich plumes.” 

Hon. Jno Smith sigh like a bye-gone day. 

“Ethel Crabapple!” he renig for slight 
sentiment. “I knew her when she was 
merely Ethel Scraggs. How is she?” 

“Quite well, I think,” relapse Mrs Jno. 
“She spoke on Progress wearing a green 
opera cloak of cerise burlap aggrevated with 
panels of Arabian chiffon and satin annex 
at collar.” 
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MISS DRESSMAKER 


Hon. Smith withdraw himself from this 
conversation for fear he might be asked to 
buy some similar uniform for his wife. 

When this Mrs Smith are asked to ball- 
parties, dance-step festivals, trolley-ride, 
bridge-play gambol, etc., she look extremely 
downtrodden for days & days. Her hus- 
band remain calm but frightened, like Wall 
Street before it collapses. Of finally she 
lead Hon. Smith to breakfast where she 
report distinctually, 

“T am absent of all clothing to wear any- 
wheres.” 

I do not notice this. But Hon. Jno grone 
severely while he give her all the wealth of 
his pockets. Then he go glubly away to his 
office feeling like the Queen of Sheba’s hus- 
band when it was fashionable for ladies to 
dress in solid gold with diamond buttons. 


About one week of yore my Hon. Boss 
Lady come at me and decry, 

“Togo,” she say, “one extra plate must 
arrive to table this week.” 

“You expecting some person?” I ask out. 

“No. Only a dressmake,” report her. 

“Must I mix extra food for her daily?” I 
snuggest. 

“Ah, no, not to do,” she repartee with 
economy voice. ‘This Miss Dressmake will 
eat what the family does.” 

“Tf she eat what the family does, what 
will the family eat?” I ask to know. 

No reply to this request. 

Several considerable days before Miss 
Dressmake arrive up, Mrs Jno W. Smith 
spend many literary hours pursuing stylish 
magazines full of smiling ladies dressed in 
colors. Each ladies in them pictures was 
surrounded by diagrams & patterns showing 
how she was made. Mrs Smith select these 
portraits carefully, to see which she woul: 
rather look like. She prefer portrait of lady 
named “Style 41144B.” She say she woul: 
request Hon. Dressmake to fix her appear- 
ance like that. 
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* How you describe this dress, please ?”’ I 
ask to know. 

“It is a pan velvet shirred and basted 
with the yoke separated from the white,” 
she report. 

“Eggs can be cooked in similar stylish 
fashion,’ I communicate. She do not seem 
to assimilate them words I said. 

ay before arrival of Hon. Miss Dress- 
make this Mrs Smith derange back parlor 
with delicious variety of cloth to resemble 
dry-goods emporium. Spools, tapes & 
other patterns are confused everywheres. 
You would expect Panama Canals could be 
built from such a preparations. 

“Are dressmake-ladies expensive artists 
to employ?” I ask it. 

* Deliciously so,” she pop back. ‘They 
cost $1.50 per daily, not to mention wear 
and tear oa food and sew-machine. I expect 
this lady to make me 2 ball-dance gowns, 
{ wrapping-kimono, 1 stylish walk-suit, 2 
costumes for afternoon tea ceremony and 
', doz pajamas for Hon. Jno Smith. She 
be employed nearly 4 days.” 

“How can you possibly make any profit 
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“ How shocked I am!” explode Hon. Mrs. “‘ Tell me some more” 


from her?” I ventriloquate. No reply as 
yet. 

Pretty soonly Hon. Annie B. Goblin 
(Miss), slightly spinster lady of detached 
age, arrive up to do this dressmake employ- 
ment. Her complexion was concealed be- 
hind freckles. She might of been beautiful, 
had she not been homely. 

This Miss Goblin lady understood inter- 
national sewing to any extent. She could 
combine Irish lace, China silk and Persian 
embroidery on the same dress without the 
least race-riot. Few politicians can keep so 
many nationalities together calmly. 

She were a very talented sewing-bee who 
never quit buzzing with conversations. She 
was one of them ladies what makes news- 
papers useless. 

Last Thusday a.m. Hon. Mrs Smith 
give her $4.80 worth of Baptist silk and 
command her to create a dress to resemble 
Princess Patricia, so much as possible. 

“At that price I can make you look like a 
Queen slightly marked down,” communi- 
cate Hon. Annie B. Goblin, making whizz 
with sew-wheel, at same time telling 
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delicious society news with her pincushion 
voice. 

“Mrs Horse W. Harvey hope to be a 
widow soon,” she report between stitches. 
“She has took up voice culture which must 
kill her husband with rapidity. She owe me 
$8.64 for two years and her Jewish lynx set is 
merely her husband’s fur overcoat warmed 
over.” 

“T have long enjoyed that delicious sus- 
picion,” deploy Mrs Jno W. Smith, who do 
not care for gossip, but merely stay near to 
oversea that job. 

“Mrs van Swallow Tagg has a mortgage 
on her house which leaks,” continue on this 
sewing-wasp. “I am sorry for her peevish 
temper which is a disease. Her husband is 
a good man, but dishonest.” 

wears her hats unbearably,” re- 
proach Mrs Jno W. 

“Mrs Cyrus Q. Bogle’s prominent Aunt 
Angelica drinks patent medicine for her 
rheumatism.” 

“How shocked I am!” explode Hon. Mrs. 
“Tell me some more.” 

“Her nephew Joshua who goes to Yale to 
study footballing—excuse, please, would you 
prefer to have this yoke hooked or cut bias?” 

“Cut bias, please,” exclam Mrs Smith 
with tense voice. ‘What did you say about 
Mrs. Bogle’s Nephew Joshua who go to 
Yale?” 

“He arrive home from Yale smelling dis- 
tinctually of cigarettes. He cannot last 
long.” 

“Them Bogles contain very common 
stock,” repose Mrs Jno. “I seldom could 
admire Mrs Bogle’s character since she 
came to church in that flowered dimity with 
panniers of heliotrope velour cut empire at 
the neck with a démi-train of Belgian bro- 
cade.” 

“T respect your grief,” relapse Hon. 
Annie B. 

“Although she are one of my dearest 
friends,” explan Mrs. Smith, “I am obliged 
to add stinginess to her other disagreeable 
virtues. In despite of the fact that her hus- 
band owns one complete livery stable, she 
still continues to behave like the Middle 
Classes. Her silk dresses are only nearly.” 

.Jing-jing!!' This from front door bell. 
Too bad I had to answer, because I was fas- 
cinated to hear that brutish remark of Hon. 
Bogles. Howeverly, I was dutiful as usual; 
so I elope to door-knob. There stood one 
lady wearing fashionable complexion. She 
poke forth following print on call-card: 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Mrs Cyrus Q. Bogle 
| At Home When She Is. 


“Are Mrs Smith residing here this after- 
noon?” require Mrs Bogle. 

“Yes, if convenient,” I say to. 

“Are she too busy to appear?” 

“Yes. Thanks.” 

“Will she not appear to me, her dear- 
friend?” 

“No, Mrs Madam. Sorry. Too busy.” 

“Busy what with?” - This from her. 

“She are employing a dressmake lady to 
gossip about you.” 

“Me!!” she exclam without sugar. 

Silence. 

“What stitches did this dressmake person 
take in my character?” she corrode. 

“She say your Aunt Angelica drink medi- 
cine.” 

“Truthfully, she does.” 

“She report your nephew Joshua cat 
cigarette-smudge.”’ 

“T might deny that uselessly.” 

“She describe your husband’s doggish 
habits.” 

“T also realize them.” 

“She explain how your dress contains 
flounced dimity with spaniels of heliotrope 
cut umpire-fashion at neck with—” 

“No more!” holla Mrs. Bogle dropping 
fire from her eyebrows. “Such reports 
are false as they are truthless. I permit 
neighbors to abuse my family, but when 
they distort my gowns I draw the string!” 

She done so by making door-bang and ce- 
parting offward amidst furies. 

“Togo, who has came and went all at 
once?” require Hon. Mrs from upstairs. 

“Mrs Cy Q. Bogle, please.” 

“Mrs. Bogle—howstrange. I was just 
cussing her.” 

“T told her you was.” This from me. 

“WHAT!!!!” This from her. 

I repeat. Loud silence. Sew-machine 
stop, gossip stop, dressmake stop. 

“ Annie,” I hear Mrs Jno W. Smith say, 
“Bring me glass of water to faint with. 
Also discharge Togo sooner than possible.” 

This sound so unwelcome to me that | 
refuse my situation by going away. So I 
elope to trolley with suit-case, feeling quite 
the reverse. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 
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By S. E. Lasher 


ment and a large view of their_responsibility. 


New York, society-editor and writer, knows the very wealthy 
class the country over on terms of personal intimacy 


REMARK of Mrs. Winslow D. 
A Pierce, wife of an eminent lawyer, 

who is a favorite of George J. Gould 
and general counsel for great railways, 
made at an outdoor gathering on Long 
Island, was full of significance. At the 
table sat girls ranging in age from four to 
fifteen. Among them was Mrs. Pierce’s 
little daughter. The child had just taken 
off her little gloves and, childlike, had laid 
them beside her plate. Picking up the 
gloves and joining them by snapping them 
together with the patent fasteners, Mrs. 
Pierce remarked with crisp decision: 

“My dear, whenever you take off your 
gloves, join them in this fashion. Then, if 
lost, they are together, and the person who 
finds them derives benefit instead of having 
only one.” She paused and then added, 
That, my dear, is altruism.” 

Altruism of the sort that brings no self- 
slory, the sort that makes for the good of 
humanity without even the reward of wit- 
nessing gratitude, is now taught earnestly 
in every nursery in the homes of great 
wealth. Eyen the mother who goes her way 
gaily, who without pangs of conscience is 
‘iving with that license learned on the 
uropean Continent, complies with the 
spirit of the times, if only from the silly 
notive of “being in style.” 

Usually there is a governess in the 
nursery who will teach the little daughter of 
the butterfly mother those principles of 
truism that are, after all, the chief end of 
ihe study of sociology, now so important a 
part of the-eurriculim of the fashionable 
schools. At a certain boarding school in 


of Tomorrow 


Girls Who are Destined to Inherit Great Wealth— 
The Shaping of Their Lives for Broad De- 
velopment and Service to the Community 


The rich women of today, as a class, are public-spirited, philan- 
thropic, full of good works. The girls who are to be the rich and 
influential women of tomorrow are being trained for self-develop- 


Mrs. Lasher, of 


New York, 
where girls 
from St. Paul “Se 
and Minneapolis 
mingle in great 
numbers with East- 
ern girls, and at an- 
other famous one 
in the same city, 
where Chicago 
girls are often 
students, sociol- 
ogy is a study to 
which as much 
time is given as 
to the classics or 
foreign languages. 
Tactfully, 


Photo by Campbell 

Studio, N. ¥, 

Miss Harriette 
I. McAl pin, 
youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William 
W. McAlpin of 
New York, and 
representative of 
a family of great 
wealth whose 
children have 


along with the been nea to 
sociology, the “ give much time to 

altruistic spirit F intellectual pur- 
is inculcated. suits 


In one of these 
schools the girls do practical neighbor- 
hood work. 

No rich man’s daughter has special privi- 
leges at the school that possesses a na- 
tional reputation. There may be ways of 
getting through college when the rich man’s 
son is stupid and slothful, but at no good 
school presided over by a woman is the 
sister of the stupid boy granted any special 
privileges. If tales about colleges be true, 
then the private schools are the more careful 
to maintain their reputations. From Mr. 
Dodworth’s dancing class in New York the 
son of a multimillionaire was finally dis- 
missed because his» boisterous behavior 
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Influential Women of Tomorrow 


she lowered from her window a 
basket containing love letters for 
an admirer below. 

The future holds responsibili- 
ties for the daughters of the 
multimillionaires that they can- 
not shirk. Often they cannot go 
to college though they have the 
desire. The “captain of indus- 
try,’ especially when his riches 
are new. and his wife was, say, a 
girl he met in the West when 
working his claim in the mining 
country, needs the daughter at 
the head of his table. 

Only a few of the girls in the 
social world go to college, although 
since Mrs. S. Barton French set 
theexample by studying at Oxford, 
others have followed. Mrs. Herbert 


Photo by H. H. Pierce, Boston 


Miss Dorothy Jordan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Jordan of Boston. She is active 
in philanthropic work and dances with the 
grace and skill of a professional. Mr. 
Jordan is a noted, wealthy merchant 


Photo by Curtis Bell, N. ¥. 


provedhim, Miss Antoinette Heckscher, daugh- 

after much of Mr.and Mrs.Gustav Heckscher 
yatient  % New York, enthusiastic as a suffragist 

reat t and known as abrilliant pianist. Mr. Heck- 
treatment, controls greal zinc and anthracite interests 
incurable. A 


relative of the bad boy whom Mr. Dod- Parsons received the degree of doctor of 
worth finally dismissed was expelled from philosophy at Columbia University. 
the school she attended because at night It may sound old-fashioned or smack cf 
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snobbishness, but many parents feel that 
the girl who goes to college seldom has the 
womanly charm of the girl who has had the 
companionship of the best women who con- 
duct private schools. The girl of the newly 
rich world gets no such close con- 

tact with gentility and refine- 
ment ina college. Fine girls 
might be her chums, 
but it would not 
be their business 
ind duty to use 
‘heir influence 
in molding her 
character; 
association 
would be hap- 
hazard and 
zood - natured. 
Character, not 
»ook-learning, is 


rillo Portrait 
iss Ann 
Drew, 
daughter 
f the 
late 
/rancis 
|.Drew, 
St.Louis 
lanker. She is a notable 
orker and entertainer in 
half of the charities of 


what the girl needs whose wealth is great, 
but who represents the first generation to 
possess the advantages that money brings. 
WVith generations of uneducated grand- 
mothers behind her, close companionship 
‘vith the woman of refinement is what she 
veeds. And only when the woman is a 
chool-teacher and under stern obligation 


Lasher 


to help the girl placed in her'care, is effort 
made conscientiously and-continuously. No 
friend is actually under bond to do it. 
The members of one of the most. serious 
of the equal Suffrage societies had a revela- 
tion ipzegard-to the true business of 
‘gomeg'to private school when Mrs. 
Finch, the head of-afamous 
“establishment in New 
York City, gave 
them a brief 
course in 
economics. 
They 
worked 
hard in 
following 
the course, 
getting ad- 
ditional 
books at the 
library. “I tell 
my girls this,” and 
“T tell my girls that,” Mrs. 
Finch remarked so often in 
her lectures. Some of the 
women whose pose is to be 
particularly intellectual, 
listened with troubled brows, 
_and great was their amazement 
that fluffy society girls get even 
a taste of subjects so serious. 
The girls who are to go into 
society need the private school 


meres more than they do the college. 
Studio, N. Y. 


They are the daughters, usually, 


Miss Rosa- of rich men w re ambitious 
lie Selfridge, ho om 
and ire. See tion exceeds the feminine in this 
Gordon Selfridge of country. At the private school 
Chicago and London. such a girl acquires social graces, 
She was one of the 
ung women who trar- 
led aed with Jessica thing more substantial. She needs 
G. Finch, social econo- more time for languages than do 
mist, last winter studying girls in other walks of life. She 
conditions 2 foreign 
countries. Mr. Selfrid 
established when a baby, but other languages 


} ican department store in also are learned oftentimes. 
the Catholic Church London 


socially. Masculine social ambi- 


at the same time getting some- 


begins with French and German 


There is not simply a tendency 

toward better social conditions. 

They now are so much better than formerly 
that—well, really they are good. Any class 
or division of humanity—a nation, city, or 
circle—may be marked “good”’ when three- 
quarters of the individual persons are good. 
And even that remaining quarter is largely 
made up of those who pretend to be good. 
Pretension alone shows progress, for it 
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proves that goodness is popular. And all all fours to avoid him, little knowing that he 
the girls in the families of multimillionaires could see her reflection in a mirror. 
at least pretend to have some great intel- Study the rich carefully, and unless you be 
lectual or philanthropic interest. very pessimistic you will find 
The daughters of the newly rich, 
as a rule, avoid publicity. Hand- Miss Margaret Carnegie, 
some sums are offered by news- i, _ daughter of Mr. and 
paper editors for late photo- Mrs. Andrew Carne- 
graphs of the daughter of : : gic. Her childhood 
the multimillionaire. If ac- 
: cording to the most 
a young girl be 4 a : practical ideas. 
abroad with She has been taught 
her parents, rE —s to atlend to household 


tasks and to 
and the pho- direct th 


dares to put the of a home. 
portrait in 
his street 

show- 

case, 

thecam- 

era men 

often are 

sent by edi- 

tors tomake 

a photo- 

graphic 

copy 

of the 

picture 

through 

the glass. 

The phil- 

anthrop- 

ically 

inclined 

daugh- 

ter of 

Henry 


b The Misses Dorothy, Jeanette and Flora McAlpin, 

ares ‘ daughters of Mr. and Mrs. George L. McAlpin of 
c. ‘Frick, Miss Helen New York. All are accomplished as musicians and that money 
Frick, has an almost ab- prominent in furthering the success of charitable en- gives the chil- 
normal dislike of pub- tertainments, being especially enthusiastic over the dren oppor- 


Photo by H. Pierce, N, 


licity. There is a story sociological work of New Y ork’s famous Junior League sunmitios that 


told in regard to the Countess Szechenyi. A mean improvement in character. There are, 
reporter espied her, when she was Gladys _ to be sure, girls who dissipate too much, but 
Vanderbilt, crawling around a newel post on _ more often than not this is a mistake quickly 
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mastery of the pianoforte were considered 


corrected by self disgust and a desire to be 


physically strong. The frivolous girl among 
the very rich is more likely to give too much 


time to outdoor sports 
than to dancing and 
dress. But the out- 
door sports tend to 
form character 
and to keep the 
body strong and 
clean. The girls at 
Narragansett and 
Newport the past 
summer were so ab- 
solutely well that 
their minds and souls 
must perforce be, to 
a great degree, in harmony, 
As each group of dé- 
butantes is pre- 
sented, yearly, 
in our leading 
cities, the 
girls enter 
woman- 
hood 
with 
fuller 
realiza- 
tion of the 
responsibili- 
ties of great 
wealth than the group 
that “came out” the 
previous year. The dé- 
butante content to give 
her entire time to idle 
social affairs is now 
the exception, not the 
rule. The progress 
which indicates moral 
uplift seems to carry 
vith it also a more 
intelligent study of 
music, art-.and litera- 
ture. Many of 
laughters of the most 
‘amous captains of in- 
dustry have ‘talents 
ind accomplishments 
-o splendid that they are amateurs only in 
ihe French meaning of the word. 


Murillo Portrait 


Miss Alice 
M’Candless, 


(upper picture), 
daughter of Dr.a 


St. Louis. 


daughter of Mr. and 


nd Mrs. 
Wiliam A. M’Candless of 
She has established 
recreation grounds and tennis 
courts in that city for the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association. 
Her sister Margaretta has organ- 
ized clubs for working girls 


Miss Leta. Sullivan, (lower picture), 
Mrs. J 
Francis Sullivan, of Philadelphia: 
Though an heiress, she declares she 
will give her time to work among the 
poor. She is especially enthusiastic », 
over a class of poor boys she teaches in , 
Radnor, a Philadelphia suburb 


extraordinary accomplishments. 

A droll scene in which Miss Ann Morgan 
was a central figure remains in the memory. 
Miss Morgan is the leader in the work 
of the Vacation Savings Fund Society. 

Girls who work for their living are 
induced to deposit five or ten cents 
every week the society so that 
in the summer they will have a 
. “sufficient sum for a vacation in 
the couritry. 
Sometimes during the winter 
there are jolly meetings. The 
girls are gathered in some spa- 
cious hall to enjoy an entertain- 
ment, supplemented by a wise 
little talk about thrift. Following 
~ the vaudeville and the lecture, Miss 


a Morgan, assisted by Mrs. Selden 


Bacon and Miss Robinson-Smith, 
or other enthusiasts, 
waits on the girls. 

Last winter she 

carried a big tray 

with ice cream 
and cake and sang 
ragtime melodies 
in which every- 
body joined. 


Among 
the mothers 
who recognize 

the importance of 
sociological train- 
ing, or some serious 
development for their 
daughters, are Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman, 
whose little daughter, 
Ethel, is a student of 
music; Mrs. John Henry 

Hammond, of the Van- 
derbilt family, whose little 
girl is likewise a student of music; and 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, also of the 


ames 


There has been a rapid change even 


Vanderbilt family whose daughter Flora 
luring that comparatively short time since 


will be a student of art. When Mrs. 


at ‘he début of Commodore and Mrs. Elbridge Harriman returns from one of her jour- 
e, !. Gerry’s daughters, when Miss Angelica neys to a Southern state, where she has 
ut 


Gerry’s knowledge of the Italian language 


been inspecting factories, little Ethel hears 
ind literature and Miss Mabel Gerry’s 


all about it. When the child reaches 
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womanhood she will be better equipped to 
help less-favored persons than is her mother. 
Little Miss Hammond, early brought into 


Influential Women of Tomorrow 


the concert hall, will be a finer 
musician than even her mother or 


her grand- 
mother, Mrs. 
William 
Douglas 
Sloane. 
Bravely she 
takes her 
place at the 
piano in Car- 
negie Hall 
when her 
teacher gives 
a recital at 


Miss Harriet Atexan- 
der, daughter of 

Mr. and M#s.C. 

B. Alexander of 

New York and 

a granddaughicr 

of the late Charles ©. 
Crocker, multimil- 
lionaire San Fran- 
ciscan. She is active 

in behalf of the Junior 
League’s sociological 
work. This portrait shows 
her in coaching costume. 
She is an expert “whip” 


which all the pupils play. 
She inherits her pluck 
from her grand- 


father, Gen. John 
Henry Ham- 


mond of St. 
Paul and Ken- 
tucky, and also 
from her great 
grandfather, 
the late Wil- 
liam H. Van- 
derbilt. 


The Junior 
League in New 


York has tremen- 
dous_ significance in 


proving progress among 
daughters of the rich. 


The 


altruistic spirit is here well illus- 
trated: The League is the latest 
and best illustration of the 
degree to which the daughters 

of the rich cultivate. their 
various talents for practical 


use. 


The members sing, 


dance and act to raise money 
for various good works. They 


sometimes 
draw the 
posters ad- 
vertising 
their annual 
entertain- 
ment and 
likewise the 


cover of the program; they often design the 
costumes used on the stage. 
League has become a national institution. 
Leagues copied after the Junior League in 


Miss Mildred 

Blair, daughter of 

Mr. and Mrs: 
Chauncey Blair of 
Chicago. She is 
active in the work of 
the Service Club, organ- 


ized to give help to the needy 


The Junior 


New York have been formed in almost all 
large cities in the country. Describe the 
organization in New York and you describe 


all the others. 

q No girls have done more con- 
scientious work on the Junior 
League committees than Miss 

Carol Harriman, daughter 

of the late E. H. Harriman, 

+ and Miss Harriet Alexander, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Alexander and the grand- 


_ daughter of the late Charles 


Crocker of San Francisco. Miss 
Harriman has also appeared in 
the amateur entertainments, 
while Miss Alexander is noted 
for executive ability in com- 
mittee work. There is a com- 
mittee which sends the flowers 
used at dances, receptions, 
and dinners to hospitals; 
another sends visiting nurses 


Miss Lucy Blair, *© the sick; 
daughter of Mr. still others 
and Mrs. Edward study the 
Blair of Chicago. pneedsof the 
She is President wy sic 


of the Junior aad 
LeagueofChicago, SCHOO! set- 
tlements, 


membership in 
which requires calls the mem- 

on “shut-ins” and 
other wunfortunates. bers 
Miss Lucy and her older ING 
sister, Miss Edith Blair, personal 
acquaint- 
anceship 


are active in work among 

children of the poor 
with musical geniuses 

of the East Side. 

Among the 
New York girls 
identified with 
the sociologi- 
cal work of 
the Junior 
League are 
the Misses 
McAlpin. 
They are the 
daughters of 
the two broth- 
ers, George L. 
McAlpin and 
William W. McAlpin, 
who live next door to each 


other in beautiful residences uptown in 
New York. The McAlpin family’s acquisi- 
tion of wealth is coincident with the increase 
in real estate values on Broadway in the 
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. tenements erected 


S. E. Lasher 


central part of the city. The interest that Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt and her 
the daughters of George L. McAlpin take daughter Barbara Rutherfurd, of New 
in music is illustrated by the photograph York, are chiefly interested in the sick 
of the three sisters grouped around the piano among the poor. Both are enthusiastic over 
in their home. Miss Jeanette McAlpin, the great tenement 
whose beauty is flowerlike, is an house erected 
ideal member of the Junior by Mrs. 
League. She acts and sings well See a 

and the past spring she had the 
part of Yum” when “The 
Mikado” was presented for charity. 

The Junior League House in New York, 

which is to be followed by similar buildings 
in other cities, was built by the members of 
the Junior League under the rules and laws of 
the City and Suburban Homes Company, having 
charge of model 


Photo by Mishkin 


Miss Barbara Ruther- 
furd, daughter of Mrs. 
William K, Vander- 
bilt by @ former marriage. 
She is actively associated 
with her mother in chari- 
table work in New York 
and Paris 
by wealthy men in 

New York. But 
instead of having 
housekeeping 
flats, the Home is 
a hotel for work- 
ing girls where 
there are no re- 
strictions other | 
than those usually 
in force in hotels. 
The society girls 
often give entertain- 
ments in the assem- 
bly room, meeting 
the guests in a 
happy, democratic 
way. 

In Chicago Miss Lucy Blair, 
the second daughter of Mr..and 
Mrs. Edward Blair, often'spoken 
of as the most beautiful girl in 
the city, is president of the 
junior League. Membership 
in the Chicago League entails 
calls upon shut-ins of all classes, 
even if merely an hour’s read- 
ing to some old lady. who needs 
entertainment. The same is. 
‘rue in New York. 

Miss Dorothy Jordan, 
daughter of E. D. Jordan of 
Soston, is prominent in all 
phases of work of the Vincent 
Club, which in the “Hub” is F 
equivalent to the Junior League. She is Vanderbilt in New York for people suffering 
active in its philanthropies, and her classic from tuberculosis, so that they may live 
lancing, which includes a profound knowl- where there are balconies and many oppor- 
edge of music, poetry and art, is a ston tunities for being outdoors. Mother and 
‘eature of the entertainments. daughter are also closely in touch with the 
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the pote: of the roof_of Presby- 
terian Hospital in New-York, so **... that 
there nfight be every advantage 
for patients “with tuber- 
culosis. ++. 

The daughters of 
John D. Crimmins - 
(whose children * 
number eleven); 
and his nieces, 
the Misses 
O’Brien, daugh- 
ters of Judge 
Morgan J. O’Brien 
and Mrs. 
O’Brien, who 
was Miss 
Rose M. 
Crimmins 
before her marriage, 
have all been brought 
up with very serious 
ideas in regard to their 
duties toward the poor. 
They represent the Rom- 
man Catholic families in New 
York who are active in behalf 
of the charities of the church. 

There is close connection be- 
tween Western girls and those 
in the East because so often 
they become friends and 
comrades while at school 
in the East. Miss Rosa- 


Photo by 
Marceau 


Miss Josephine 
Cooke (on the 


of Mrs. William R. Hunter, at Newport. 

There is the daughter of a millionaire loco- 

motive manufacturer who is to have a prize 

of $5,000 for the first meal she cooks that 

will altogether please him. Andrew Car- 

negie’s daughter, is likewise being edu- 
cated in the tasks of the home. 

Miss Elizabeth Farwell is another 

Chicago girl who works very con- 

scientiously for charity. Her 

grandfather, the late’ J. V. 

Farwell, was the founder of 

one of the largest mercantile 

establishments in America, 


left), daughter of 

Mr. and Mrs, James W. 
Cooke of Philadelphia, 
has taken to the brush 
instead of to the pleas- 
ures of society, and has 
studied hard to perfect 
herself as an artist 


lie Selfridge, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry GordonSelfridge, 
of Chicago and London, 
was one of the girls whe. 
made the journey 
abroad with Mrs. Finch 
the past winter to study 
economic conditions in 
foreign countriés. * Asa 
little girl, with* her 
sister, she acquired 
practical knowledge in 


i and he was 

his benefac- 
tions to the 
Lake Forest 
Presbyterian 
Church and 
to the Young 
Men’s Chris- 
\<tian Associa- 
-tion. Miss Far- 
well continues in her loyalty to the 
Lake Forest Presbyterian Church. Miss 


Miss Rosalie O’Brien 
(on the right), daughter 
of Judge and Mrs. Mor- 

gan J. O’Brien, and niece of John 

D. Crimmins. She is unusually 

ialented as a singer and is rep- 3 
resentative of a family of young 
women active in behalf of the charitics aes 
regard to v egetables of the Roman Catholic Church 

and flowers ‘it her own special garden on 
her parents’ country’ estate near Chicago. 


Many of the girls of this era are taught 
landscape gardéning, and Prof.. Charles 
Sprague Sargent, the Harvard arboricultur- 
ist, has had some brilliant girls among 
his pupils. There are many girls brought 
up to be excellent cooks, like the daughter 


Mildred and Miss Cecile’ Murphy, the two 
older daughters of Dr. and Mrs. John B. 
Murphy, are among the Chicago girls who 
are to be depended on whenever their time, 
efforts and talents are needed for the good 
of those less fortunate than themselves. 
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In St. Louis one of the girls whose 
interests show feminine progress is 
Miss Alice M’Candless, who has ac- 


wonders IOF daughter of Mr. and 
the childrenof Mrs. Francis Cooley 
the poor by Farwell of Chicago and a 
establishing all granddaughter of the late 


a” 5. V. Farwell, one of 
over the city ‘America’s most noled ands 
recreation and wealthy merchants. Miss Far2¥ > 
tennis grounds well devotes much time to* Pres- p ee Yu 
for the Young — 


Association. Miss 
M’Candless is the 
clder daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. M. 
M’Candless, and shes 
has a younger sis-*~ 
ter, Margaretta, 
who has estab- 
lished clubs for @™ 
the girls of the / 


Orphanage Home. She in- 
herits her executive ability 


department from her father, who is 
stores, so that ~—_ yy vice-president of the Na- 
they may have Sad tional Bank of Commerce in 


better oppor- 
tunities #or 
amusement “and 


St. Louis, and a power 
in the financial world. 
Miss Dorothy Wer- 


education. t ner, another dé- 

Another pro- butante of the 
gressive girl of ; Veiled Prophet’s 
great wealth in ball, gives much 
St. Louis is time to the poor 
Miss Ada Ran- of the Webster 
dolph, who School district, 
was Queen of where she does 


the Veiled 
Prophet’s ball 


her part in the 
cooking and 


last October, sewing 
and who is a classes for 
member of girls. 


the board of 
the Girl’s 


Industrial 
School, 
andoi the 
auxiliary Photo by Moffett Studio 
board, The Misses 
Mildred and 
Cecile Mur- 
phy, daugl:- 
ters of Dr. 
and Mrs. 
John B. 
Murphy. 


Mrs. Mur- 
phy is a member 
% of the Plamonden family, one of the 

wealthiest in Chicago. The daughters 

; devote much of their time and talents to 
altruistic work 
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A men's idea ofa convenient kitchen. Pots, 
pans, knives, etc., all hanging on hooks around 
the wall. Everything within reaching dis- 
tance. Perhaps a pulley ar- 
rangement by Which chairs, ta- 
bles, and useless articles might 
be lifted to the top of 
the room, giving 
free floor space 


A “suctionaire” which Honest weights and 
draws off smoke, odor, measures insured by 
even flies, from the an automatic guar- 
kitchen dian 


New Devices We 


= 
Mie 
it 
a ‘ j 
‘ ’ 


= ; , Dish-washing machine, the appearance of which 
Device for hooking Madame's gown. She in action suggests the late cook, but it performs 
presses the button and husband gets a rest the work much more expeditiously and effectively 


MILK 


Pure, clean milk direct from an inspected cow and 
free from handling in transit and exposure to the air 


| 
SUPPLY 
lel Need in O 
\ e eed 1n ur Omes 


sda 
Admirably” 
Arranged 
Dwelling 


o 


Room 
14-68 16410" 


BATS 


Second floor 


NOT EXCAVATED 


Detail plans 
for the 
detached single house 
which won 
jirst prize 
in the 
Good Housekeeping 
floor plans 
contest 


EXCAVATED 


Cellar 
A photograph of this house appears on the fcllowing page 
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Residence of Robert E. Moss in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
winner of the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
first prize. From a photograph 


A. Model Dwelling House 


A Description, by Its Owner and Designer, of the Detached Single Dwelling 
Which Won the First Prize in the Goon HouseKEEPING Floor Plans Contest. 


STORAGE 


mic 


SERVANTS 
DORMITORY 


CHILDRENS 
oe 
SCWING ROOM 
IS-S* 13-0 


Closet 


Too often an attic is looked upon merely as wasted space, or good 
for nothing but storage. See to what good use Mr. Moss has 
put his attic 


By Robert E. Moss 


Illustrated with a Photograph, Alternate 
Perspectives by-Different Architects, and 
Floor Plans. 


HEREWITH submit a set of 
| drawings as my idea of the 

best house design for a de- 
tached dwelling to cost not more 
than $10,coo, including heating 
and plumbing; referred to as Class 
I in your contest. 

My plans, in general, repre- 
sent a house actually built at 
No. 88 Douglas Road, Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey. This house 
has stood the test of usage to 
our perfect satisfaction. It was 
built in r91ro and the cost is here 
itemized: 


— 
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Alternate perspective of the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING prize 
dwelling drawn by Birch Burdette Long, a New York architect. 
He has. given the house a decidedly Colonial appearance 


Carpenter labor 

Rough hardware 

Sash and frames 

Tri 


Finish hardware 

Electric wiring 

Electric fixtures 

Painting 

Masonry, lath and plaster 
Masonry, other work 
Excavating 

Brick 


Plumbing 
Roof 


All essential dimensions are given on the 
plans, also the size of the lot and the position 
with reference to the points of the compass. 


On the second and third floor plans are indi- 
cated the number of persons in the family, 
totaling six adults, three children and two 
servants. For a smaller family, the surplus 
attic could be closed off. 

My plans represent a house of modern 
English design, of eleven rooms and three 
baths. The outside finish is stucco and red 
tapestry brick, roofed with slate of a dark 
green shade. The first floor is of Jacobean 
oak finish; for the sleeping apartments white 
trim with mahogany doors is used. The 
mechanical equipment includes hot water 
heating, a water pipe for fire hose to the 
attic, a built-in vacuum cleaning pipe, a gas 
attachment for hot water heating and a cir- 
culating hot water pipe to the bathrooms. 

The peculiar merits of this house I claim 
to be as follows: The first story lavatory is 
in a convenient but secluded position; there 
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An elaboration of the perspective of the prize dwelling 
house drawn by Lester Kintzing, a New York 
architect. Note that both Mr. Long (see page 404) 
and Mr. Kintzing have improved the lighting 
of the attic and perhaps the appearance of the roof 


are a sun parlor and a screened piazza; there 
are outside open and outside covered 
porches; there is a sleeping porch, and an 
ample servants’ porch or kitchen alcove; 
the front vestibule light is operated from 
boti. the inside and the outside of the house; 
there is a convenient carriage entrance with- 
out the expense of a porte-cochére; the front 
door-sill is but two steps above the walk, 
which admits easy access and gives the house 
an inviting atmosphere; the cellar windows 
afford ample light without the use of areas 
in front of them; the icebox can be filled 
without entering the kitchen — the clothes- 
chute direct to laundry has proven a great 
convenience. 

All rooms have ample wall space; the 
chambers have two positions for beds, and 


an electric light switch is placed adjacent to 
their entrances; the closet floors on the in- 
side are flush with the threshold, and nickel- 
plated brass pipes are used under the 
shelves for “trolleys.” 

The second floor is arranged so it may be 
shut off in part, allowing one, two or three 
rooms to be connected en suite with the 
front bathroom. The built-in shower is a 
feature, and as planned in this house is ob- 
tained at a small cost. The servants’ quar- 
ters are attractive, and the arrangement has 
aided in our keeping servants. 

Note the good air space at the top and 
sides of the attic, also the dormitory for two 
servants and separate closets for them. 
There is a large space above the attic which 
I use for storage. 
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Practical 


Letters from Readers, 


Physicians and Parenthood 


(The physician and the professor quoted by this 
writer understood the federal laws to forbid the 
imparting of information concerning the postpone- 
ment of parenthood—EpirTor.) 


O federal statute that I am able to 
find prevents a reputable physician 
giving such advice and instruction 

as in his judgment seems proper. The 
federal laws cited by Prof. A. B. and Dr. 
J. W. W. in your August number are aimed 
to protect the United States mail from inde- 
cent stuff by declaring certain things “‘un- 
mailable,” and are available for no other pur- 
pose. Congress has no power to regulate a 
personal matter like motherhood in the states 
and such federal laws as described by your 
correspondents, if enacted, would be void. 

Even if there were such laws, it is to be 
remembered that neither the laws them- 
selves, nor the judges, determine whether 
any particular thing is in fact “unmailable’’; 
that is a question for the jury. Any writ- 
ing, whether a “scientific” book or a fairy 
story, might be held improper, if the twelve 
men of average common sense who consti- 
tute the jury are convinced that it is so, while 
a treatise on eugenics, telling all the “hows” 
and “whys” known tothat science, if written 
in a proper spirit and for a proper purpose, 
might, and probably would be, held mailable. 

The states have laws against the dissemi- 
nation of improper books and appliances, 
but it is the making public of the offensive 
matter that is prohibited. The doctor need 
have no fear of state laws, so long as he re- 
stricts himself to imparting scientific in- 
formation, orally and in private, to his 
patients. In law, such communication is 
privileged and will not be heard in court. 
The Massachusetts law, in particular, does 
not forbid a physician to teach a patient, 
nor was it intended to interfere with his 
freedom in that respect. He may impart 
necessary information by word of mouth 
and in privacy, although the same informa- 
tion shouted in a crowd or printed in a news- 
paper might be harmful and be held illegal. 

The “federal law of 1910” (35-Stats. L., 


Eugenics 


Continuing the Discussion of Problems 
of Parenthood 


1129) applies to the postal service alone and 
could hinder the“‘mail-order” physician only. 
Unless there is something in the physi- 
cian’s code of ethics to the contrary, he is 
at liberty to tell his patients whatever he 
thinks they ought to know, always remem- 
bering that his instruction should be accu- 
rate, oral and private. A doctor who does 
not advise an unfit married person how to 
avoid parenthood is unworthy of his pro- 
fession, and there is nothing in the law to 
prevent him from telling every married 
person in his cliéntéle all the facts known 
to science in relation to the subject. 
Wisconsin. G. B. G., Attorney-at-Law. 


A Victim 


Mr. Epiror—I am an old maid, and 
write from the standpoint of the child that 
was not wanted. I was one of ten children, 
six of whom were girls, and my parents 
thought they had quite enough of one sex 
when I came along. They were unable to 
care for or educate us properly, and I have 
never known what good health means. 
Life has been one long, continuous struggle. 

I was poorly equipped both as to educa- 
tion and health. My hearing is defective. 
I have often thought it would have been 
much better had I died in childhood or 
never been born. 


Nebraska. 


A Modern Mother 


Mr. Epiror—To a man who thinks, 
there is an almost overwhelming horror in 
the sight of so many defective children. 
And the remedy seems almost beyond solv- 
ing, either because people are ignorant or 
too self-absorbed to study the question. 

I am a young woman and have two per- 
fect children, and hope to have more. My 
motherhood has been deliberate, because 
I have felt there was every chance to have 
perfect children. I feel it a duty as well as 
my greatest happiness to do my best in pro- 
ducing children who will be of value to the 
world. But I feel that I could never have 
considered a family had there been the 
slightest chance of having defective chil- 
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dren. There are too many defectives now, 
either through the ignorance of the indi- 
vidual or the marriage of unfit persons. 

Why cannot there be some way to com- 
pel parents to give their children an abso- 
lutely thorough, scientific knowledge of the 
most vital thing life holds ? 

There is much to say on both sides. I 
know scores of young women who are delib- 
erately wasting their best years, too selfish 
to go through the necessary trouble of rais- 
ing a family. For them there is no excuse. 
And there are some poor, overburdened 
women who should have lawful protection 
from the men who exceed every humane 
limit, simply because they are husbands. 
Kansas. A Happy Mother. 


A Manifestation of Love 


Mr. Eprror—It has been my experience 
among just my friends and acquaintances 
that many women have learned to make 
the best of the situation once they found 
that a child was actually on the road who 
would never have planned deliberately to 
have one. Many a woman moans and 
curses her fate during all the time that the 
child is expected, only to have her rebellion 
changed to rapture on receiving her baby 
into her arms for the first time. Therefore 
I protest against the hypocrisy of the whole 
question. I speak authoritatively, for I 
have had experience in both matters— 
actual motherhood and its postponement. 
I am in a position to know whereof I speak. 

My two little children are healthy and 
happy and I rejoice in them with all my 
heart, but I have no regrets for the third 
who might have been! My excuse? Oh, 
I have more than one, but I choose to term 
it “reason” rather than “excuse”! My 
children’s father is cursed with the habit of 
periodic drinking, and as their mother I feel 
in justice bound to them to choose when 
they shall be, or at least when they shall 
not be. Not a pretty subject, I admit, but 
a most vital one, and one apt to be ignored 
when the learned ones discuss the question 
of transmitting disease from father to child. 
It is a very grave disease, in my eyes, but 
that is because it is such a living, deadly 
question in my own life. 

A thousand times better to shoulder a 
burden oneself than to drop it onto one’s 
helpless children. Money, position,—not 
even love itseli—can make that up to them. 
Let your love show itself from the very start 
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—in prevention rather than attempted cure! 
Florida. Conscience. 


Do Something! 


Mr. Eprtor—I firmly believe that at 
least two-thirds of the American women 
who are childless are so from circumstances 
and not from choice, and if each one has 
felt half the heart pangs that I have from 
reading the articles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
they will be glad to read my letter. In- 
stead of preventing babies from coming into 
the home women are grieving their lives out 
because they do not come. 

But there is a happy solution to the 
problem. More than a year ago a lovely 
child (a girl) only a few days old was placed 
in my keeping, which we adopted. She is a 
bright, healthy, happy child. My husband 
and I love her as if she were our own flesh 
and blood. Our home is happier and our 
lives are fuller. The child will never miss 
its mother. We have drawn nearer and 
nearer each other in our love for this child. 
I no longer grieve when I have been among 
mothers of happier babies, because now I, 
too, am a mother. 

Oh, if the cynics and cranks who say so 
much in your columns about “motherhood 
postponed,” or vice versdgy would only de- 
vote their time to looking into the condi- 
tions of homeless children and do something, 
the world would not only be a better one, 
but a happy one as well. Oregon. 


A Cash Limit 


Mr. Epitor—I favor a law that no 
couple whose combined income is not at 
least $50 a month should have a child. [ 
also think the health of the parents should 
be taken into consideration. As the health 
and income of a couple increase, the number 
of allowable heirs might do so at about the 
ratio of an additional $15 per month for each. 

Of course, location and other circum- 
stances might alter these figures to some 
extent, but I think in most cases these 
figures are about the lowest safe estimate, 
and in some cases still inadequate. 

No matter how healthy or well-off the 
parents, think of the responsibility, trials, 
and heartaches which are incident to every 
life. Everyone should certainly consider 
well before being in any way responsible for 
the birth of a child. This is about the 
surest and best solution of many of the 
social questions of today. 

Kentucky. E. L. 
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Mirandy the 


Test 


Love 


Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


OMEN,” said Mirandy oracu- 
larly, “’specially married 
women, sho’ is de mos’ curious 

nation of people dat dere is. Dey can never 

be satisfied to take a thing jest so—an’ let it 
be so, widout inquirin’ into hits inwardness, 
an’ how hit wuks. 

“You’d a thought dat de trouble dat Eve 
got in a-snoopin’ an’ a-snippin’ aroun’, a- 
pryin’ into things, an’ a-tastin’ of ’em would 
taught ’em some sense, but hit didn’t. 
Dere ain’t been narry woman, from dat day 
to dis, dat warn’t ready to risk Paradise to 
find out somethin’ dat hit would make her 
miserable to know. 

“Dat’s de reason dat dere’s so many 
women dat lands in de divorsch co’t, an’ 
has to take in washin’ ever after to suppo’t 
demselves an’ deir chillun, which is ’bout 
whut one of dese heah decrees gives a 
woman de privilege of doin’, after she’s done 
gone an’ got hit. 

“Why a woman whut’s got a bad husband 
an’ one dat sagasuates off of de straight an’. 
narrow path, wants to find out how bad he 
is, beats me; but dat’s de way hit goes. 
De minute a woman spicions dat her hus- 
band ain’t de pin-feathered angel dat she 
thought she was tyin’ up wid, she starts out 
on a still hunt to find out de facts dat will 
bust her heart to know. 

“Goodness knows, de onliest way to be 
happy dough married is to take yo’ husband 
lak you does yo’ religion, on trust, widout 
lookin’ into ’em too much. An’ right dere 
is whar mos’ married women loses deir rab- 
bit’s foot. Dey can’t dohit. Dey can’t set 
down, ca’m an’ peaceful, an’ feel dat dey 
ain’t got no call to worry ’bout de state of 
deir husband’s affections as long as dey 
bring home deir pay envelope on a Saturday 
night, an’ don’t pass no back remarks on de 
way de po’k chops is cooked. 

“Nawm,a married woman is jes’ got to be 
always projeckin’ ’roun, tryin’ to find out 


“ Her husband ain’t de pin-feathered angel dat 
she thought she was tyin’ up wid” 


whedder her husband loves her as much 
today as he did yistiddy an’ ef he’s lakly to 
love her de same tomorrow as he does today, 
an’ whedder his love is at de bilin’ pint or is 
sort of cooled off an’ got lukewarm; an’ hit’s 
dis heah ongodly curiosity *bout her hus- 
band dat gits her into trouble. For she 
don’t never find out nothin’ dat makes her 
feel lak gittin’ out a brass band, an’ axin’ in 
her friends to help her celebrate her dis- 
kivery. 

“Nawm, de things we don’t know don’t 
worry us, an’ ef we’s got de sense dat de 
Lawd promised a fishin’ worm, we lets ’em 
stay dat way widout prognosticatin’ too 
much into ’em. 

“What makes me say dis is whut has done 
happen to Sis’ Araminty, an’ whut is dat 
excitin’ dat we has had three call meetin’s 
of de Daughters of Zion dis week to sew for 
de heathens and talk "bout her. 

“You see, hit was lak dis: Sis’ Araminty 
is one of dese heah tall, slim, slack, romanti- 
cal ladies whut lays on de baid an’ reads 
*bout de sorrows of Lady Geraldine whilst 
de bread burns, an’ her husband wears socks 
wid holes in de heels of ’em, an her chillun 
needs to have patches on de seats of deir 
britches; an’ she got de notion in her haid 
dat hit would be a fine, gran’ thing to 
find out jes’ how much Bro’ Si loved her, 
an’ how he’d pine away an’ die wid grief 
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for her ef de Lawd should see fittin’ to 
take her. 

“Course dere ain’t a married woman in de 
world dat don’t ax her husband whut he 
would do ef she was to die. An’, ef her hus- 
band is got de feelin’s of a gentleman an’ 
prudence enough to lead a blind goose to 
water, he spons dat ef he was to lose his 
precious darlin’ wife hit would kill him wid 
grief, an’ dat he wouldn’t never take no in- 
terest in nothin’ ag’in, an’ dat he’d jes’ sor- 
row hisself into de grave wid her. 

“Course dere ain’t none of us never seed 
no man dat grieved hisself to death over 
losin’ his wife. On de odder hand, most 
widowers is a gran’ example of bein’ recon- 
ciled to de dispensation of Providence, but 
hit pleases a wife to think dat her husband is 
gwine to be puffectly miserable when she’s 
gone, an’ mos’ of us wives is got enough 
gumption to enjoy de thought of how our 
husbands is gwine to miss us, widout tryin’ 
to find out de truth ’bout it. 

“Dat’s whar Sis’ Araminty got her com- 
uppin’s. She was so anxious to enjoy de 
sight of Bro’ Si a-weepin’ over her grave dat 
she thought dat she’d dest give herself de 
treat. So she slipped some clothes out of de 
house, an’ den she went down to de seasho’ 
an’ left word dat she done gone in bathin’, 
an’ den she pulled off de frock she got on an’ 
leave it in de bath house, an’ den she put 
on her odder frock an’ sneak away. 

“Course, after a while dey 
foun’ her clothes, an’ den de 
word go out dat Sis’ Araminty 
is done drownded, an’ Bro’ Jin- 
kins did suttinly preach 
a gran’ funeral sermon 
*bout dem whut went 
down into de sea, an’ 
we all passed resolu- 
tions of respec’ at de 
meetin’ of de Daugh- 
ters of Zion, an’ ev’y- 
body begin to for- 
get de way Sis’ 
Araminty keep 
house an’ remem- 
ber dat she’d been 
a master hand at 
de chu’ch sociable. { 
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“Now, long as Sis’ Araminty was alive, 
Bro’ Si sholy was a good husband to her, an’ 
he put up wid her shif’less ways lak a angel, 
but when she’s gone he ain’t got nobody to 
look after his chillun nor to cook him nothin’ 
to eat; an’ so, inside of three weeks he ups 
an’ marries ag’in, an’ dis time he picks out a 
wife dat is stronger on de wuk question dan 
she is on looks an’ dat takes mo’ interest in 
de cookin’ stove dan she does in readin’. 

“Den Sis’ Araminty, whut had been a 
hidin’ out playin’ daid, comes along to enjoy 
de fun of seein’ hiow broke up Bro’ Si is over 
her death an’ how he’s a-wastin’ away 
grievin’ after her, an’ she finds him married 
ag’in an’ as fat an’ Sassy as a possum, an’ 
greasy wid his new wife’s good cookin’. 
An’ Sis’ Araminty she’s a throwin’ fits "bout 
de deceitfulness of men, an’ a-demandin’ 
back her onfaithful husband of de odder 
woman, an’ a-sayin’ dat she had only been 
pertendin’ to be daid to test her husband’s 
love. 

Well,’ says I to her, when she come to 
weep on my breast, ‘you foun’ out jes’ how 
much he thought of you an’ how inconsola- 
ble he was, didn’t you?’ 

““Oh, Sis’ Mirandy,’ she wailed, ‘don’t 
you think dat a wife is got de right to test 
her husband’s love?’ 

*“**Sho’,’ says I, ‘but ef she ain’t jes’ a 
natcheral-bawn fool she mos’ suttinly don’t 
never try hit.’ 

*“*Oh, Sis’ Mirandy,’ says she, ‘don’t 
you believe dat Bro’ Ike is jes’ wropped 
up in you, an’ dat he thinks dat you 
is better lookin’ dan any of dese heah 
slim young gals wid 
straight-front figgers, an’ 
dat ef you was to drap 
off dat he would never 
smile ag’in?’ 

“**Suttinly, Sis’ Ara- 
minty,’ I spons. ‘I’se 
got puffec’ faith in my 
husband’s love for 
me, an’ for dat reason 

I ain’t gwine to run 
| no risk in puttin’ 
| hit to no test. I’d 

| be skeered to look de 
results in de face.’” 


“Picks out a wife dat is itt on de wuk 


question dan she is on looks” 
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A Free Path to Manhood 


The Spirit of Today 


By Washington 


Gladden, D.D. 


O some fearful souls these days seem 
portentous. The fountains of the 
great deep of politics are broken up 

and the deluge is upon us. But those of 
us who have lived a good many years and 
have good memories are not worrying. 
There is an increasing purpose that runs 
through the ages and it will not be ar- 
rested by anything that happens in this 
Presidential campaign. Not one of the 
candidates could hinder it much if he should 
try; not one of them dreams of trying; not 
one of them but would lay down hislife rather 
than see the life of the nation imperiled. 
The goal to which we are moving is the 
completion of our democracy. There are 


barriers in the way; one by one we shall re- 
move them. Weshall put a stop to the proc- 
esses by which men build up vast fortunes 
through the exploitation of the rest of us. 
We shall make all kinds of bribery infamous. 
We shall try to have every child well-born, 
and to keep a free path for him to manhood. 
We shall put the responsibility for the com- 
mon welfare more and more on the people 
themselves and train them to bear it. 

Who will do all these things? We, the 
people. It is not going to be done for us by 
some benevolent despotism; we are going 
to do it ourselves; the power that is moving 
toward it is the love of God, dwelling in the 
great Heart of Humanity. 
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Ghe Ideal Suburban Home of the 


Near Future 


A Picture of the Ideal Home 
of Tomorrow, and of Simpli- 
fied Housekeeping, drawn 
from the Viewpoint of Present 
Achievement, by the Dean of 
Simmons College, Boston 


By Sarah Louise Arnold. 


Y question is addressed to the city 
dweller in the home of moderate 


means. What have we to learn in 
order to live wisely under present condi- 
tions? 

In the first place we must learn to “do 
without.” This phrase is hallowed by 
many precious associations. Much of the 
sterling virtue of New England has been 
derived from the capacity developed by the 
Puritan mothers in the days when they 
were obliged to “do without.” Sturdiness, 
strength, and ability to know the essen- 
tials—all these followed in the wake of the 
“doing without” which our grandparents 
knew. 


Learn to “ Do Without” 


We must learn how to live comfortably 
in small space. That means “doing with- 
out” some of the family possessions. When 
we furnish our house we must ask how little 
we can use in the furnishing, instead of 
how much. We must train ourselves to 
save space, to know the essential uses of 
every article in the house, to refuse to cum- 
ber the house with useless stuff, and to buy 
nothing which is not needed. The attic has 
gone long ago. We cannot supply storage 
space for the things which may be useful 
by and by. We must get only what can 
be used now and be done with. This cer- 
tainly modifies housekeeping traditions. 


Again, we must “do without” the gen- 
erous supply of labor which our grand- 
mothers had at their disposal. Our grand- 
mothers wasted labor; they did things which 
today can be better and more swiftly done 
by others who have become expert in the 
art of producing that single thing. We must 
discover what things can be wisely made in 
the home and what can be better done out- 
side. This will modify our housekeeping, 
but it need not destroy our home. 

For example, the apartment house need 
not be constructed with the complete ma- 
chinery for housekeeping in every apart- 
ment. Why not build around a common 
square which would afford playroom for 
the children, and have in the basement a 
common laundry and common kitchen? A 
generation or two ago the bean-pots of 
Boston were sent to the bakeries on Satur- 
day night, to a common oven, and returned 
by some member of the family or the baker’s 
boy on Sunday morning to the family 
table. 


Community Kitchens and Laundries 


Why could we not learn to make use of a 
common kitchen in our apartment houses, 
to some degree leaving light housekeeping 
for the apartment, so far as baking goes, 
and the heavy work to the common kitchen? 
In the same way the common laundry 
might be used—the little rooms with their 
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tubs, set apart for those who prefer to do 
their own scrubbing, the use of the common 
dryer at so much per foot or so much per 
hour, and even the prepared starch dis- 
pensed by the pint or quart. The laundry 
could easily be supervised by the apartment 
house dwellers, for whatever else may come 
next in housekeeping, we must learn to 
recognize community of interest and to 
work together for the common good. 

The apartment house which is really 
suited to wholesome living on an economical 


- basis has yet to be built. It will come as soon 


as the housekeeper has learned how to “do 
without” the extra space, and in the end 
without the extra labor; for, instead of im- 
porting service to help her out of every 
emergency, she will take advantage of the 
work done in common centers outside the 
house. We shall have learned by and by 
how to “do without” labor as well as to 
“do without” space. 

On the other hand, the working together 
of the apartment groups will teach us how 
to recognize common interests and to provide 
for the common welfare. By that time we 
shall be ready to camp in little communities 
on the edge of the city and apply our new 
wisdom, for we shall always know that the 
separate householder, with his individual 
life, his garden, and his playroom for the 
children is far better off, other things being 
equal, than the apartment dweller ever can 
be. At best, let us think of the life in the 
apartment as temporary—a half-way house, 
so to speak. The ideal home is the individ- 
ual and separate home. 

The coéperation which the apartment 
dwellers have revealed to us can be applied 
by the commuter, who will, let us hope, be 
speeding to his home, not simply in the 
trolley on fixed lines, but as in London to- 
day, by the electric bus, which will make 
possible the penny ride to his door. The 
housekeeper, meanwhile, having discerned 
the advantage of the common laundry and 
common kitchen, will have set up such an 
establishment in the suburban community. 
Why not have a housekeeping center which 
supplies laundry facilities, permits the use of 
the bakery, furnishes service by the hour, 
and relieves the separate household of many 
of its burdens? 

Exactly as the choreman goes from house 
to house in turn, taking care of the furnace, 
watering the lawn, trimming the hedge, 
etc., the woman who sweeps may come on 
certain appointed hours of the week, or the 


woman who mends. There may even be in 
common house opportunities for enter- 
taining the larger groups, while the visiting 
may take the form of the evenings spent 
together in separate homes. Perhaps we 
shall renew the friendly fashion of “ spend- 
ing the day” with our friends, when the 
housekeeping has become less burdensome. 

Of course our suburban community will 
have the visiting nurse, and why not the 
visiting nursemaid, divided amongst the 
families, and relieving the mother on one 
day a week? Many a family can get on if 
there is a single door of hope which is opened 
to the mother who would otherwise be con- 
stantly tied to the care of the house and 
children. Or, lacking the funds for this 
assistance, why may not the mothers unite 
as did a company of professors’ wives in a 
college town, each taking care of a group of 
children in turn one day of the week, and 
thus relieving each and every mother for 
the remaining days? Such codperation is 
feasible today in homogeneous groups. 
The absolutely independent housekeeping 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
The sort of codperative housekeeping which 
we have just described is entirely practical. 

These propositions, simple as they may 
seem, are based upon the education of the 
housekeeper. The woman who has not 
thought about housekeeping and its prob- 
lems in a broad and generous way will not 
be able to avail herself of the experience of 
others; she cannot coéperate, for she does 
not distinguish essentials from non-essen- 
tials. Nothing better will come to us in our 
housekeeping until we recognize the neces- 
sity of thinking about it. This drives us, 
then, to the recognition of the responsibility 
of womankind for the better home. 

Already courses in household economics 
of one sort or another are finding a place in 
school and college. Minnesota requires 
that in every four-room schoolhouse one 
teacher at least shall have been trained in 
heusehold economics. Massachusetts has 
promised state aid to schools called “‘inde- 
pendent industrial schools,” which shall 
offer instruction to homekeepers. The col- 
lege must of necessity provide instruction 
which will develop a generation of thought- 
ful and intelligent women, prepared for the 
responsibilities of homekeeping and of 
motherhood. These bigger questions must 
be answered before we can provide in any 
satisfactory detail the answer to our conun- 
drum “what next in housekeeping?” 
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ERE are always some good old 

ladies, as well as some nice old 

gentlemen, who are constantly en- 
deavoring to give us young folks the 
impression that everything of the present 
day is sadly deteriorating; that we are 
striving for cheapness at the expense of 
quality; that the manufacturer is substi- 
tuting inferior materials for those of stand- 
ard grade; that all the dyes are cheap and 
absolutely lacking in fastness of color—in 
fact, that everything is worse than it ought 
to be and nothing is so good as it was. An 
impartial study of the real conditions, 
however, will soon convince us that the 
workmanship and the quality of textiles 
has constantly improved in proportion to 
the general improvement in the industrial 
arts. 

The ordinary laboring man of today has 
at his command, and at a price suitable to 
his pocketbook, fabrics which royalty itself 
could not indulge in a few centuries ago. 
And with respect to fastness of colors we 
have at the present time dyes whose perma- 
nence and beauty is far beyond anything 
that was considered to be possible even 
twenty years ago. 

It must be understood by all that many 
effects in the design and structure of fabrics 
which are easily possible when conducted 
by the hand of the skilled artisan become a 
very complicated problem when these are 
to be adapted to the production of the fabric 


Wonderful 
New Fabrics 
and Dyes 


Lovers of the Old Methods May 
Croak, but Science is Working 
Miracles in the Textile World, 
as in Other Departments of 
Industry, and the New is Better, 
for Modern Purposes, Than the 
Old, as Shown by this Writer, Who 
is the Author of “Textile Fibers,” 
“Laboratory Manual of Dyeing 
and Textile Chemistry,’ etc. 


by machinery; and it must also be borne in 
mind that it is only when such fabrics are 
capable of being produced by machinery 
that the cost of their manufacture can be 
brought within the price at which they are 
available to the person of small means. 

There have been four fibers which have 
long been the predominant materials from 
which textiles have been made. These 
were wool, silk, cotton, and flax (linen)— 
all of them natural products, easily procur- 
able and adapted to the needs of the manu- 
facturer. Recent years, however, have wit- 
nessed the introduction of several new fiber 
materials which are made by the application 
of art and science to the basic products of 
nature. They may indeed be called “arti- 
ficial fibers,” and their use has now become 
so widespread and universally adopted that 
they are no longer to be considered merely 
as transient novelties, but must take rank 
as prominent and staple articles of manu- 
facture. 

The most important, perhaps, of these 
new fibers is mercerized cotton. It is not, 
strictly speaking, an artificial fiber, but is 
rather a chemical modification of the cotton 
fiber brought about by artificial means. 
The manner of its production is simple in 
the extreme; cotton material, either in the 
form of yarn or the woven fabric, is placed 
under tension and steeped for a brief time 
in a strong solution of caustic soda lye. The 
caustic lye is then washed out of the fiber, 
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and behold! the cotton has been given new 
and valuable qualities. In the first place, 
the fiber acquires a high and permanent 
luster, which makes it compare in this re- 
spect very favorably with silk. In the sec- 
ond place, it is found to be much stronger 
and more durable than the original cotton 
from which it was prepared. 

Mercerized cotton is now employed in 
the manufacture of all kinds of textile fab- 
rics. It is used in the knitting of hosiery 
and underwear, and in the making of all 
manner of delicate dress goods; and the 
effects which it makes possible have greatly 
enriched the field of textile art and design. 
The cost of mercerized cotton, which at 
first was very high, has gradually been low- 
ered by improvements in the methods of its 
manufacture, until at the present time it 
commands a price only slightly in advance 
of that of ordinary cotton. 


The Manufacture of Artificial Silk 


Another fiber that has become very prom- 
inent of late years is what is generally 
known as “artificial silk.” This is in the 
true sense of the word an “artificial” fiber. 
Silk has always been the noble aristocrat 
among the textile fibers, in respect to both 
its qualities and its price. It is natural to 
expect that man would constantly strive to 
produce an article imitating its qualities at 
a lower cost. This has at last been accom- 
plished and for the past several years mate- 
rials of artificial silk have been on the 
market. Whereas real silk is an animal 
product, artificial silk is purely of a vege- 
table nature. Its substance, in fact, is sim- 
ilar to that of cotton, consisting of cellulose. 
The method of its production is unique and 
interesting. Imitating somewhat the meth- 
od of the silkworm in spinning its delicate 
thread, the manufacturer of artificial silk 
first prepares a solution of cellulose by the 
action of certain chemicals on cotton-waste, 
or purified wood-pulp, and then forces this 
solution through exceedingly fine openings 
inaglassspinneret. The fine filaments thus 
produced are carried on through a series of 
chemical treatments whereby the cellulose is 
precipitated from its solvent, with a result 
that a long, continuous and delicate filament 
of pure cellulose is made. The thread used 
in weaving consists of a number of these 
individual filaments, in the same manner as 
the thread of true silk. This gives elasticity, 
pliability and softness to the thread. If it 
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were composed of a single large filament it 
would be very wiry and stiff. 

Artificial silk, however, cannot be said to 
take the place of true silk. The latter, 
when not adulterated, is the strongest and 
most durable of the fibers. Artificial silk, 
on the other hand, is comparatively weak, 
especially when moistened.. Nor has it 
much durability against wear. The proper- 
ties, however, which recommend it highly 
for use consist of its close similarity in physi- 
cal structure to that of silk, and its very 
high luster, or gloss. 

Used by itself, artificial silk finds exten- 
sive employment in the manufacture of 
braids, trimmings and ornamental novelty 
fabrics in general; and for these purposes it 
usually has sufficient durability and strength 
to serve all the demands of fashion. Arti- 
ficial silk is also largely used as decorative 
threads for the production of novelty effects 
in fabrics which may consist for the most 
part of cotton, wool, or silk. Its use per- 
mits of even better effects than can be pro- 
duced with silk itself and when thus em- 
ployed in conjunction with the stronger 
fibers, a wide range of fabrics may be pro- 
duced possessing all necessary durability 
and strength. Furthermore, its cheapness 
very materially reduces the cost of such 
fabrics, and thus widely extends their 
market. 

Another material the production of which 
is based on the same general methods as 
those employed in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk has recently been added to the 
list of textiles. This new textile is artificiai 
tulle, or maline. It is made in a very unique 
manner. A solution of cellulose similar to 
that employed in the spinning of artificial 
silk is used as the raw material to start 
with. This solution is forced into engraved 
patterns in a large metal cylinder which is 
then carried into a solution that coagulates 
the cellulose, and the fabric then formed is 
drawn off the cylinder in a continuous web. 
This fabric imitates exactly the structure of 
woven maline and also possesses the quali- 
ties of artificial silk. A very wide variety of 
pattern effects can be obtained, it being 
necessary only to employ a cylinder en- 
graved in the pattern desired. 

This method of producing the fabric 
makes it remarkably cheap; and while the 
fabric, of course, has its limitations, owing 
to its lack of strength, it nevertheless is 
capable of a wide number of uses, more 
especially for hat trimmings and millinery 
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novelties. It is capable of being adapted to 
the production of a much wider range of 
novel effects than a woven fabric of a similar 
nature. 


Yarns from Wood-Pulp 


A novelty in textiles, one of recent intro- 
duction, is the successful manufacture of 
yarns from wood-pulp, and the production 
of a wide variety of fabrics from these. The 
Japanese have long employed wood-pulp 
yarns in the manutacture of many useful 
textile materials, but it has been only within 
the last few years that a commercial process 
has been devised whereby yarns of wood- 
pulp are available in our Western world. 
The manufacture of these materials is now 
conducted on a commercial scale in Ger- 
many and will doubtless soon be introduced 
in this country. 

Mattings and rugs have already been 
made commercially in America from wood- 
pulp, or rather from paper yarns; but it is 
now possible to manufacture a wide range 
of useful fabrics. Used by itself wood-pulp 
yarn can be made into sacks for containing 
coffee, sugar, wheat, etc. At the present 
time jute is the chief material employed, 
but it is claimed that by using wood-pulp 
yarn the cost is only about one-half that 
when jute is used. In durability wood-pulp 
yarn seems to be equal, if not superior to 
that of jute. 

This wood-pulp yarn is used also for the 
weaving of ornamental wall coverings, 
draperies and upholstery fabrics. Used in 
conjunction with cotton threads it may be 
manufactured into numerous fabrics such 
as toweling, stair covering, and even coarse, 
cheap clothing material. Also a large vari- 
ety of novelty effects for trimmings and 
passementerie can be obtained by its use. 
All such fabrics are of remarkably good 
quality in view of the exceedingly low price 
of the wood-pulp yarn. 

Probably no one feature of textile fabrics 
gives a woman more concern than color. 
With the ever increasing adaptation of cot- 
ton materials to woman’s wear, and the conse- 
quent necessity of colors fast to washing, 
and even to the far more severe processes of 
laundry treatment, there has always been 
an outcry from the “ultimate consumer” 
that modern dyestuffs were fugitive. As a 
matter of fact, up to within rather recent 
years, there were very few dyestuffs applica- 
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ble to cotton, either of the modern aniline 
dyes or of the old vegetable dyestuffs that 
were not fugitive; especially when the 
fabric containing them passed through the 
purgatory of the modern laundry. 

Many of the so-called “aniline” dyes are, 
in fact, much faster than many of the nat- 
ural vegetable dyes, and the variety and 
range of shades obtainable with the latter 
on cotton are much more restricted. 

Owing to the insistent demand during 
recent years for fast colors on cotton fabrics 
—that is to say, fo colors of a fastness sim- 
ilar to indigo and Turkey red—the manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs have been lending 
every effort of art and chemical service to 
the discovery and production of such colors. 
Like most of the persistent efforts of science, 
the painstaking researches in this direction 
at last had their reward, and a series of new 
dyes was discovered, of a nature similar to 
indigo, and of a fastness in many cases sur- 
passing that of indigo itself. Year after 
year new numbers of this class of dyes were 
manufactured, until at the present time 
nearly every shade of color can be pro- 
duced. All of these dyes are made from 
coal-tar; in fact, indigo itself is now made 
from coal-tar, as a consequence of which 
the cultivation of the natural product is 
rapidly becoming extinct. 

Now all manner of colored cotton dress 
fabrics, such as shirtings, blouses and dress 
goods of every description can be obtained 
in the market with colors which are of great 
fastness. In fact, the color is often more 
lasting than the fabric itself. These colors 
are generally known as “vat” dyes, owing 
to the fact that they are dyed in a manner 
similar to that of dyeing in the indigo 
vat. 

So fast are these colors that large quanti- 
ties of shirtings and dress goods are now 
bleached, and even mercerized, in the woven 
piece. This means that the color in the 
woven fabric must withstand the severe 
treatment of scouring and bleaching neces- 
sary to produce a good white on the undyed 
portion; and in the case of mercerizing, the 
color must further withstand a treatment 
first with strong caustic soda, and after- 
ward a treatment with acid to neutralize 
the alkali; so that when the consumer 
eventually purchases such goods the colors 
have already been through far more severe 
treatment than they would ever subse- 
quently receive. 
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The Warning 


of Science 


We Must Conserve Our 

Resources, Coal in Par- 

ticular, or the Race Will 
Vanish 


By Sir William Ramsay 


Sir William Ramsay this year resigned 
from the London University, where he 
has been at the head of its chemical 
laboratories since 1887. He has been 
an eminent pioneer in discoveries 
that have resulted in the use of the 
atmosphere as a pathway for wire- 
less messages. His writings in- 
clude “The Discovery of the 
Constituents of the Air.” He- 
lium, neon, krypton, xenon, and, 
above all, argon, will be asso- 
ciated for all time in the annals 
of science with this great Lon- 
don chemist. Sir William’s 
contemporary service has been 
along the lines of the conserva- 
tion of national resources, partic- 
ularly the husbanding of coal 
deposits, which, he points out, form 
the foundation thus far of the suprem- 
acy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


“degradation” of a certain fraction 

of the transformed energy—that 

is, its conversion into a kind 

which is not available for 
work. 

To take an example: coal, 

when it burns in air, loses 

a large part of its energy 

in the form of heat. If 

this heat be made to raise 

steam in a boiler, not all 

the heat can be utilized. 

Some escapes up the chim- 

ney, and some escapes 

through the sides of the hot 

boiler and does not raise 

steam. Modern appliances have 

made it possible to utilize about 


OWARD the end of the Sir Willi ~<a nine-tenths of the heat. If the 
eighteenth century, and cp wre! steam is employed to work an 


in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it became clear that mat- 
ter could neither be created nor destroyed; 
and a band of physicists, among whom were 
Rankine, Joule, Thomson (Lord Kelvin), 
Clerk Maxwell, Mayer, Helmholtz, and 
others, from 1840 to 1860, established two 
all-important facts: first, that energy, like 
matter, can neither be created nor destroyed, 
but that it may be transformed from one 
kind into another without loss; and second, 
that although there is no loss of total energy 
on making such a transformation, yet no 
transformation can be made without the 
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ordinary steam-engine, only about 
15 per cent. of the energy in the steam can 
be transformed into work. The rest is not 
available. Thus little more than 13 per 
cent. of the energy of the coal appears as 
work in the engine. If the steam-engine be 
made to drive a dynamo, about to per 
cent. of this is lost; if a motor is attached 
to the dynamo, about 5 per cent. more is 
lost; hence, not much more than to per 
cent. of the total energy of the coal is 
recovered as work. What is called the 
“economic coefficient” of this series 
of transformations is only a little over 
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ro per cent.; the loss is about go per 
cent. 

Suppose the current from the dynamo is 
used for lighting purposes, by means of in- 
candescent lamps. It is clear that what is 
wanted is light. Light is also a form of 
energy; and of the energy of the electric 
current only one or two per cent. appears as 
light-energy; so that only about one part 
in 500 of the energy of the coal furnishes 
what we want—namely, light. 

These changes during the conversion of 
energy are partly mechanical, partly phys- 
ical, and partly chemical. The burning of 
the coal is a chemical change; the raising of 
the steam a physical one; the working of 
the engine a mechanical one; the generation 
of electricity in the dynamo, again physical; 
and the production of light in the filament of 
the lamp, partly chemical, partly physical. 

Now, whatever we do, wherever motion 
occurs, the process is of necessity attended 
by a transformation of energy; and wher- 
ever there is transformation of energy, there 
is of necessity a loss. 

Let me take an instance very far removed 
to all appearance from physical conceptions. 
There are many societies which exist for 
the relief of the poor, for the support of 
hospitals, for all sorts of purposes. All such 
societies have certain funds placed at their 
disposal by the charitable. To administer 
these funds, they have an office, or bureau, 
with a superintendent, clerks, typewriters, 
etc. The fraction of their funds expended 
on the object for which they exist is their 
“economic coefficient”; it constitutes their 
“available” energy; the other expenditure 
is unavoidable, but a well administered so- 
ciety will diminish that expenditure to the 
lowest point compatible with efficiency. 


In Theory, Government Belongs to the 
Category of Waste Energy 


To take another example: in the com- 
plicated state of society in which we live, 
human beings must primarily have enough 
to eat; they also require clothing; and they 
must earn enough to support, not only 
themselves, but also their wives and their 
children. An ideal state might be imagined 
where all their efforts were devoted to use- 
ful labor, leaving them ample time for 
recreation, for art, for science, or for any 
other pursuits for which their tastes inclined 
them. But it has been the universal experi- 
ence of mankind that such an ideal state of 


society is unstable; hence some form of gov- 
ernment has been recognized as indispensa- 
ble. In theory, however, the government 
belongs to the category of waste energy; 
it is the portion of the energy of the race 
which is outside of the economic coefficient. 
And the less a government interferes with 
the liberty of action of the citizen, and the 
less intricate and costly it is, the higher the 
economic coefficient of the community. 


The Meaning of Energy 


I remember the late Lord Kelvin lectur- 
ing to us on the absurdity of selling paper 
by weight. What we want in paper, he used 
to remark, is not weight, but surface. This 
suggests the consideration: when we buy 
anything, what do we really pay for? What 
do we want? In most cases we want energy. 
Labor naturally comes under that heading; 
so do fuel, electric current, and food. The 
very material with which we discharge our 
debts, ultimately gold, has its value solely 
because energy has been expended in mining 
it, in refining it, and in minting it into coin. 
Although clothing does not represent energy, 
still it is a means of increasing the economic 
coefficient, for without it our bodies would 
radiate heat, which we should lose, and our 
economic coefficient would be lowered. 

We have lately learned that our stock of 
energy is not inexhaustible; we are, in fact, 
living on the stored-up energy of the sun, 
for the most part. It is true that we make 
use of the actual, replaceable energy of the 
sun when we harness water, and distribute 
its energy in the form of electric current; 
but in the coal and oil which we burn, we 
are drawing on a source of energy which can 
never be replaced. 

In 1907 President Roosevelt was so far- 
seeing as to convoke a conference of the 
governors of the United States, which had 
for its object the conservation of the re- 
sources of the country; anda year later, the 
Science Guild was founded, a body of scien- 
tific men whose object it is to try to induce 
the government of Great Britain to take a 
scientific view of problems which are con- 
stantly arising with regard to health, to the 
disposal of refuse, to the education of chil- 
dren, and, in short, to persuade the govern- 
ment to adopt methods of science which 
consist in looking forward, instead of act- 
ing merely on the impulse of the moment. 

This Guild has recently issued a report 
dealing with the available sources of energy 
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existing in the British Isles; it has consid- 
ered the coal supply, the best methods of 
utilizing coal, both in reciprocating and in 
turbine engines, as well as in internal com- 
bustion engines; reports have been fur- 
nished by competent specialists on water 
power, including afforestation; the possibil- 
ity of obtaining energy from the internal 
heat of the earth, and from the disintegration 
of the elements has also been considered; 
and the energy of the winds, of tides, of 
waves, and of sun engines have been alluded 
to. 

The general conclusion is that we, in 
Britain, are practically dependent on the 
energy which we possess, stored up in our 
coal measures; and it is practically certain 
that at the present increase of the rate of 
consumption they will be exhausted in less 
than two hundred years. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in his address to the 
conference of governors, remarked, as re- 
gards the United States: ‘‘The most favor- 
able view of the situation forces the con- 
clusion that iron and coal will not be avail- 
able on anything like present terms before 
the end of this century; and our industrial, 
social, and political life must be readjusted 
to meet the strains imposed by new condi- 
tions.” 


Importance of Conserving Coal 


There is, in fact, no really important 
source of energy save coal; the use of oil, 
it is true, is convenient, but oil supplies are 
by no means comparable in extent with 
those of coal; and while water power is by 
no means to be neglected, it cannot compare 
with coal in amount or in convenience. And 
further: it is exceedingly unlikely that any 
other source of energy will be discovered 
which will compete with, or will replace coal. 
The most rigid economy is therefore neces- 
sary, if the Anglo-Saxon raceis to continue 
to be the leading factor in the civilization of 
the world. 

But not only is our coal a necessity for 
heat and for power; it will be in demand to 
an ever increasing extent as a means of pro- 
curing our food. For in order that the maxi- 
mum yield of wheat shall be obtainable 
from the earth, it is essential that fertilizer, 
in the form of nitrates, shall be liberally 
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supplied. This comes at present from enor- 
mous beds of nitrate of sodium which en- 
crust the soil in Peru and Chili; but these 
deposits are not inexhaustible. There al- 
ready is evidence that they are being worked 
out. And the only other method of produc- 
ing nitrates is from the atmosphere, through 
the agency of powerful electric currents. In 
Norway, in Australia, in America, and in 
Italy water power has been harnessed for 
the purpose of creating the necessary cur- 
rents of electricity; but the necessity for ni- 
trates will soon become so great that water 
power will not suffice, and much coal will 
undoubtedly be required in order thus to 
fertilize the soil. 

Various proposals have been made, with 
the view of economizing in the use of coal. 
While with reciprocating engines barely 
15 per cent. of the energy of the coal is util- 
ized under the most favorable conditions, 
turbine engines, if driven by steam from the 
newest pattern of boiler, may give 20 per 
cent. efficiency; gas-engines and oil-engines 
work up to 30 per cent. of the fuel which 
they employ; and the most recent engine, 
which is a combination of the internal- 
combustion engine with the steam engine, 
is said to show an efficiency of no less than 
50° per cent. 


Future of the Race Depends on Increasing 
Food Supply and Saving Coal 


The future of our race depends on atten- 
tion being directed, without delay, to the 
solution of these most important problems; 
how to economize in the consumption of 
coal, and how to increase our supply of food. 
Up to now, neither America nor Britain has 
been sufficiently impressed with the magni- 
tude of the question; and I hold the view 
that, although to interfere with the initiative 
of the individual would be fatal to progress, 
yet legislation might do much, both in the 
direction of encouraging the economical use 
of our resources, and of penalizing all waste. 

It is a question of the life or death, not 
for ourselves, but for our nations; and it 
rests with ourselves whether we and our 
race shall continue, or whether, with the 
ancient Babylonians and Assyrians, we shall 
vanish, like streaks of morning mist, into 


the infinite azure of the past. 
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Better Light atl 


Lower Cost 


By E. Leavenworth Elliott, B Sc 


Simply Astonishing is the 
Improvement Which Has 
Overtaken the Science and 
Art of Dwelling House 
‘Illumination Within- the 
‘ Past Few Months. Read 
About It! Everybody, Al- 
most, Needs the New 
Methods. 


F you will run over the various conveni- 
I ences with which your home is supplied, 
and try to pick out those which you 
could dispense with, you will find artificial 
light the very last one on the list. In fact, 
you will put it down among the absolutely 
indispensable; and yet there is probably less 
thoughtful care given to this matter of light 
than to any other of the household necessi- 
ties or conveniences. In most cases the 
only attention it receives is a protest, ex- 
pressed or thought, against the size of the 
lighting bill when it makes its monthly 
appearance. 

It is worth while remarking that, in the 
general outcry against the increased cost of 
living—which cry is justified in many cases 
—this prime necessity has been growing 
cheaper continually for the past two genera- 
tions, and the cheapening process bids fair 
to continue for some time to come. 

The candle of our grandfathers was a far 
more expensive light-source than our modern 
gas and electriclamps. While kerosene has 
not become any cheaper—in fact, may have 
increased slightly within the past year,— 
the cost of light from this source is being 
reduced by improvements in the means of 
producing it. The application of the Wels- 
bach mantle, which revolutionized gas 
lighting, to the kerosene lamp has already 
been made and will undoubtedly be per- 
fected within the near future. An im- 
proved form of burner of the tubular wick 


type, which prevents the possibility of 
smoke—the great fault of the oil lamp—and 
also produces considerably more light from 
a given quantity of oil, has just been put 
upon the market. 

Gas light has been enormously cheapened 
within the past twenty-five years. The 
cost of gas itself has been at least halved, 
and the Welsbach mantle has provided a 
means by which from four to six times as 
much light is produced from a given quan- 
tity of gas as from the old-fashioned flame 
burner. 

Within the past few years an improved 
form of mantle burner, known as theinverted 
burner, has been perfected, which has the 
advantages of being a little more efficient 
in the production of light, of having a stronger 
mantle, and of throwing its light down where 
it is most needed. A small lamp of this 
type has come out within the past year, 
which makes further economy possible by 
preventing the necessity of producing more 
light than is needed in small rooms. The 
inverted gas burner is also rather more 
adaptable to artistic lighting fixtures. 

In point of convenience, gas light has been 
improved by the use of the “by-pass,”’ or 
“pilot,” which makes it possible to turn the 
light on or off by a slight pull of a little 
chain attached to the burner. There are 
also devices by which the lamps on a 
chandelier can be turned off or on by press- 
ing a button at any convenient place on a 
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wall. Gas light is now practically as con- 
venient as the electric light in this respect, 
with the added advantage of keeping enough 
light constantly burning to enable one to see 
‘where the fixtures, and other objects in the 
room are located. 

A new form of electric lamp came out sev- 
eral years ago which produces from two to 
three times as much light from a given 
quantity of electricity as the old type. 
This is the tungsten lamp. At first it was 
made only in large sizes and was not suit- 
able for use on chandeliers or house fixtures 
intended for the  sixteen-candle-power 
lamps. Gradually, however, the smaller 
_sizes have been made, until now there is 
even a little lamp rated as ten watts, 
which gives as much light as the eight- 
candle-power lamp of the old type. The 
familiar sixteen-candle-power bulb requires 
‘about fifty-six watts of current, so that 
ithese little ten watts lamps take less than 
one-fifth as much current. They can thus 
be used for night lamps in halls or in other 
rooms without increasing the lighting bill 
unduly. The tungsten lamp is very much 
more brilliant than the old form of “bulb,” 
hence more care must be taken to use shades 
or globes that will diffuse and soften the 
light. 

An electric lamp of any kind should never 
be used bare, except in out-of-the-way places 
where it is needed only occasionally. 

A new type of glass for reflecting and dif- 
fusing light has been developed coinci- 
dentally with the improvement in gas and 
electric lamps. It is of a translucent, white 
texture, and has very much the appearance 
of real alabaster. It is sold under various 
trade names, many of them suggesting the 
natural material which it resembles. 


Indirect Illumination 


The so-called indirect method of illumina- 
tion is perhaps the greatest innovation in 
methods of using light. In this system re- 
flectors are used which throw all the light 
from the lamp directly onto the ceiling, 
which is of a white or light tint, and which 
again reflects the light in a soft, diffused 
form throughout the room. This method has 
the great advantage of entirely preventing 
the glare of bright light sources, and of giv- 
ing illumination that is free from distinct 
shadows. It is the nearest approach to 
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daylight that it is possible to secure by arti- 
ficial means. 

A modification of this method, known as 
semi-indirect lighting, is also coming into 
favor. In this method the reflector, in- 
stead of being opaque, is made of translu- 
cent glass, so that it is mildly luminous it- 
self. Some prefer this form of lighting 
because it shows the presence of the light- 
sources, which we have always been accus- 
tomed to see, whereas the full indirect 
method entirely conceals them, giving the 
appearance of a vase, or urn overflowing 
with ambient light. 

In lighting fixtures there has been a gen- 
eral tendency to get away from the conven- 
tional chandelier with its central support 
and branching arms. Two methods of 
avoiding this construction are popular. 
One is the so-called “shower,” in which the 
individual lamps are suspended directly from 
the ceiling on a common support; the other 
is the indirect, or semi-direct fixture, which 
consists of a single large bowl, or plaque. 


More Artistic Lighting Fixtures 


The relation of the lighting fixture to fur- 
nishings and decoration is receiving much 
greater attention than formerly. More 
artistic fixtures and glassware are being pro- 
duced by the manufacturers, and better 
designs turned out by the fixture makers. 
Other materials than metal are being util- 
ized. There are several concerns making fix- 
tures of wood, and one preparing a line of 
ceramic fixtures, while the use of crystal 
glass after the manner of the old “lustre” is 
being revived. 

Altogether, progress in domestic lighting 
has gained much momentum within the past 
three years. But there is still an enormous 
field for improvement. With the reduction 
in the cost of producing light, better meth- 
ods of using it, both with reference to its 
effect upon the eyes and its artistic possibili- 
ties, are being worked out. 

We are undoubtedly the best lighted na- 
tion in the world, although all of the recent 
inventions that have cheapened light have 
originated in Europe. We have simply re- 
peated in this case what we have done in so 
many other ways; we have taken the re- 
sults of the theoretical study and research of 
the European and perfected them mechan- 
ically and practically. 
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1e Housewife’s 


Fight is the 
Nation's 


The National President of the 
Housewives’ League Declares 
that Women Who Practice 
the ‘‘ Profession of House- 
keeping’’ Must Organize to 
Combat Trade Conditions 
that Menace the Home 


By Mrs Juhan Heath 


UCH of the progress in busi- 
M ness of the present day 
has been due to com- 
bination, but a large percent- 
age of the increased profit 
claimed for effective com- 
bination is due, not to the 
economy of organization, 
but to encroachment upon 
the rights of unorganized 
consumers. Organization, 
working against a vast 
army of scattered con- © 
sumers, has arrogated to 
itself the power to profit at 
the expense of its patrons. 
Business organization cannot 
easily be broken up, and possi- 
bly should not be broken up. 


No other part of society is so seri- 
ously assailed by business com- 
bination as is the home. The 
profession of housekeeping 
has been the marked victim. 
It is exploited by the manu- 
facturers of impure foods 
and drugs by which the 
health of the nation is im- 
periled; by the manufac- 
turers of “fake” textile 
fabrics; by the almost 
universal use of dishonest 
weights and measures; by 
the insanitary conditions of 
commercialized home indus- 
tries, such as laundries, bake- 


~ shops, canneries, and sweatshops; 


and by the greatest of all evils, 


For their own protection, how- 75.7 ulian Heath, National the manipulation of the prices 


ever, the patrons of organized 
business should oppose to this 
power a combination of their own, vigilant 
and alert in the interest of the consumer. 

Such an organization of buyers against 
the sellers should not interfere with progress 
or the legitimate profit of business. Accept- 
ing conditions as they stand, such an organi- 
zation should have for its main purpose the 
defense of organized patrons, who have here- 
tofore been helpless against the ruthless self- 
aggrandizement of the great organized busi- 
ness interests and the unfair methods often 
employed by the small interests. 


ousewives’ the necessities of life. 


The excessive cost of living 
has engendered a crisis which has aroused 
the women of the nation to conditions that 
menace the home and has awakened ear- 
nest women to the grasping and unscrupulous 
action of the organized forces, industrial, 
economic and political, which are attacking 
the home. Not only the women, but the 
whole nation is aghast at the situation, and 
the convulsions of the political parties are 
due to this cause. 

If such tendencies of business are to be 
remedied or checked, it is imperative that 
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the housewives erect a barricade of organ- 
ization against the onslaught of well-or- 
ganized forces. The time has arrived for 
a complete and effective organization of the 
housewives of the nation, and the movement 
in that direction is rapidly sweeping through 
the country. 

This new and important step not only 
makes for great progress in the profession of 
housekeeping, but may prove the solution 
of the most disturbing problem of the day. 
An effective check placed upon the aggres- 
sions of the great combinations may bring 
to them a sense of moderation, which might 
stem the rising anger of the nation, which 
threatens in its rage to destroy, root and 
branch, the industrial combinations, though 
these are very useful when properly con- 
ducted. Held in control by a disciplined 
army of patrons, industrial progress by 
organization may hold full sway and benefit 
all concerned. 


Law Feeble; Consumers Can Control 


The law has proved but a feeble weapon 
against willful combination. In the hands 
of the consumer alone lies the power of ef- 
fective control, because if the buyers, acting 
in combination, refuse to buy except on 


The Housewife’s Fight is the Nation’s 


their own terms and under certain condi- 
tions, the seller must listen to redson. The 
buyers, however, must use reason also, and 
make no effort to interfere with the law 
of supply and demand, but act only when 
the sellers are overstepping the boundaries 
of fair dealing. 

Assuming this attitude, the Housewives 
League is a new and distinct advance in the 
progress of business and the profession of 
housekeeping. It attempts to upset no fair 
prevailing conditions; it has no enmity to 
business fairly and honestly conducted; it 
seeks only to direct conditions such as exist 
in each locality into channels just to buyer 
and seller alike. 

The women of the nation are respond- 
ing to the call of the Housewives League 
and a new factor in economic life has 
been evolved, a factor that must be reck- 
oned with, for it is self-evident that the 
woman with the dollar in her pocket is all- 
powerful in matters which pertain to the 
home. 

Two new keynotes have been sounded for 
the housewives not only of this nation but 
of all nations. Put your housekeeping on 
a business basis, and organize for educational 
defensive and constructive work for the 
protection of the home. 


which our readers ought to know. 


An “Achievement Number,” at its largest and best, can tell only a fraction of 
the story of the real progress of the very recent past. 


Who among our readers will write and “tip us off,” as the phrase runs, con- 
cerning a lot more significant things done and doing? Things which have not 
got into print—not, at least, on a national scale. 


We might find valuable articles among the suggestions thus offered that 
would prove to be to the mutual profit of readers and editors. 


Write to the Editor oop GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, the main facts of some important achievement about 
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Day Nursery at the Utah Street School, Los Angeles, Cal. The attendant is a Russian woman, and the 
Russian girls in the background are older sisters leaving baby brothers or sisters in the nursery while 
they pursue their studies in the school 


The Schools Growing Service 
to the Home 


A Rapid Survey of the Progressive Tendencies in Our American 
Public Schools 


By A. E. Winship, LL.D. 


Editor of the Journal of Education 


school a place of experimentation 
by experts, to make it contribute to 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
thrift of the individual and the community, 
will utterly fail if it does not place the reign 
of common sense above the expert. There 
can be no school success that leaves out of 
account what children learn outside of 
school, that does not utilize the education 
of the home, that does not supplement the 
out-of-school education by correcting erro- 
neous outside influences. Theschool and the 
home must help each other from the earliest 
school days to the latest. 
Differentiation of opportunities and re- 


Te modern tendency to make the 


sponsibilities in education is more and more 
vital. The home is alone _ responsible, 
legally, morally, and socially, for the child 
until he is six years of age. Except in cases 
of great cruelty or alarming neglect, the 
law makes no provision for direct or indi- 
rect interference or assistance. 

From six to ten years of age, the school is 
responsible for the conduct and training of 
the child for a certain number of hours a 
day for five days in the week, for a given 
number of weeks in the year. There is 
no provision for any other interference or 
assistance. From ten years of age to the 
end of the compulsory school years the 
juvenile court shares with the home and the 
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school responsibility and opportunity where 
the school and home fail. 

Thus the school is definitely made a 
partner with the home in a child from six to 
sixteen years of age in many states, and till 
fourteen years of age in practically all 
states. It is nowhere contemplated in law 
or sanctioned by the best traditions that 
the public school is to work independently 
in the training of the child. There is noth- 
ing in law or tradition that justifies subordi- 
nating the school to merely making intelli- 
gent citizens. 

The shop and the school must never sup- 
plant the homegnd the school. The shop 
must never be the dominant idea before the 
child of twelve. 

Fortunately much is being done to relate 
the home and the school more closely and 
vitally. 


. Service to the Neighborhood 


Social service is rendered by the school 
to the neighborhood when it provides safe, 
sane, and wholesome community life for the 
young people. The city of Rochester, 
N. Y., was one of the first cities to under- 
take this service, and its plans were much 
more elaborate than other of the earlier 
activities in this direction. Dr. Edward J. 
Ward was the efficient agent in this move- 
ment. Rochester not only opened the 
schoolhouses for all sorts of opportunities 
for public meetings, but she inaugurated 
many rival entertainments to attract young 
and old away from the useless and often 
harmful amusement places. Much was at- 
tempted by way of education of the public 
along civic lines. 

The University of Wisconsin is attempt- 
ing to direct similar work throughout the 
state, securing Dr. Ward for that purpose. 
The most important demonstration of the 
plan thus far has been in Milwaukee, where 
the authorities have taken advantage of Dr. 
Ward’s experience and the very progressive 
spirit of Milwaukee. 

New York City has provided elaborately 
for the instruction and entertainment of the 
public through innumerable evening lec- 
tures—scientific, literary, historical—in the 
public school halls of the city. She has also 
used the schoolhouse equipment for public 
games and indoor athletics. The adminis- 
tration of Superintendent William H. Max- 
well, with Henry M. Leipziger as supervisor 
of lectures of the Board of Education, has 
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placed that city in the lead of the world in 
these special lines. 

Los Angeles, Cal., also, is rendering spe~ 
cific service to the homes through the 
schools. For illustration, about six years 
ago, owing to the turn of affairs in Southern 
Russia, a multitude of Russians, poor and 
otherwise needy, came into one section of 
the city. The families were large, with 
young children in nearly all of them. The 
mothers went out washing and cleaning by 
the day as opportunity offered. Some 
older child was detained at home with the 
care of the little ones. Children who most 
needed to be in school were thus kept at 
home more or less every week. Dr. E. C. 
Moore, then superintendent, and the prin- 
cipal of the Utah Street School, saw how 
useless was any attempt to enforce a com- 
pulsory school law, and asked the pupils to 
bring the babies to school. There were not 
infrequently upward of thirty little children 
in the classrooms. Through the assistance 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association several 
baby carriages were secured, and the teach- 
ers, with great cheerfulness, assumed the 
réle of nurse as well as teacher. 

Of course this could not continue, and a 
small building was erected in the school 
yard, supplied with hammocks, cots, baby 
carriages and jumpers, and the yard with 
little swings, sand beds and other helpful 
appliances. A woman was put in charge of 
from forty to sixty little people. I have 
seen twenty-one children under a year old 
being cared for, with as many above that 
age. 
These children receive baths, and are 
provided with clothes made by the sewing 
department of the school. The interest of 
the sewing class in their work is greatly 
enhanced by knowing that they are making 
clothes of all kinds for real babies, and that 
they are to see the fruit of their labors in 
real life. As a result of all this, the babies 
and little children are much better dressed 
than such children would otherwise be, and 
school sewing is very much more attractive. 

This same type of people in Los Angeles 
were slow in adopting the American stand- 
ard of life, and J. H. Francis, who succeeded 
Dr. Moore as superintendent in Los Angeles, 
in conference with the principal and teach- 
ers arranged for a demonstration of home 
life for these people, and especially for their 
children. In the school yard Superintend- 
ent Francis has had erected a cottage with 
three rooms, besides a laundry, bathroom, 
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toilet, and veranda. Two of the teachers 
live here, and all the work is done by the 
pupils from the third to the sixth grade, 
inclusive. At the midday meal eight other 
teachers are served. The children do the 
marketing as well as the cooking and serv- 
ing, and the laundry work as well. 

The hemming of the towels, napkins, and 
sheets was done by the sewing class. The 
draperies and everything else possible also 
were made by them. Every morning the 
children come in and make the beds, sweep, 
and dust, even to the picture frames and 
cords. They tidy up the rooms, and in 
three years, with absolutely nothing under 
lock and key, and with each girl taking her 
turn at the work, with many little things of 
value always exposed, not one article has 
ever been taken. ; 


Rural Social Uplift 


Nor is this neighborhood service contined 
to city schools. Even rural districts in 
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many parts of the country are doing their 
part in this social uplift. For instance, at 
Slow Corners, a few miles out from Ellens- 
burg, Washington, is a school of thirty-two 
pupils in two rooms. The county superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Geneva Barkley, brought 
the parents together for social life. There 
was absolutely no possibility of achieving 
anything worth while with the schoolroom 
limitations. The young people, under Mrs. 
Barkley’s guidance, aspired to a special 
building with an adequate hall. To this 
end they had a basket picnic, at which $82 
was raised. Every man, woman, and child 
in the community was there, and the enter- 
prising men thought it absolutely ridiculous 
to wait for the children to raise the money. 
A district meeting was called, plans were 
drawn up, and $4,000 was voted for a 
neighborhood house on the school grounds, 
with every equipment for a hall, gymna- 
sium, kitchen with hot and cold water, shower 
baths, and a hospital room with appliances 
for emergencies. 
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Boys of Elliot School, Boston, repairing a garden house 


Practical carpentry end arboriculture. 
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The domestic science teaching is utilized 
in furnishing hot luncheons for the pupils 
in the winter months and refreshing deli- 
cacies in the summer. For all entertain- 
ments the refreshments are furnished by the 
domestic science department. The money 
for all these luncheons and refreshments is 
raised by school entertainments. 

Neighborhood houses are now provided 
in many cities. Santa Barbara, Cal., has 
one of the best and most serviceable of the 
city houses. An old abode building in a 
school yard has been retiled and remade 
inside, and provided with every appliance 
for attractive club life for the young people 
of the community. The effect upon the 
manners and morals of those in attendance 
is in many cases a complete social trans- 
formation. This has become the center of 
the social life of a community heretofore 
devoid of any such centralizing influence. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., the Public 

Library Board, under the leadership of Dr. 
Samuel H. Ranck, the librarian, has made 
intellectually social centers in all parts of 
the city, from which heretofore the people 
went to the business section of the city for 
all entertainment. Now there 
are during the winter several 
lectures given in the school 
halls. The lectures are al- 
ways illustrated, and every 
school hall is crowded to 
its capacity, rain or shine. 
The lectures are 
always instruc- 
tive, no attempt 
being made 
merely to enter- 
tain. 

I have seen a 
schoolhouse 
corridor 
packed with 
foreign- 
born citi- 
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School Credit for Home Work 


One of the newest of all the movements 
for relating the school to the home is the 
giving of credit in school for life and activity 
at home that are genuinely beneficial to the 
boys and girls. In Marlboro, Mass., the 
teachers are expected to know what the 
child’s life is out of school, to know to what 
extent that which he does out of school 
represents personal improvement and de- 
velopment. 

In the Normal School of Utah, in the 
training department, every child’s home 
life is not only carefully watched, but it is 
directed, so far as possible, to make it con- 

tribute to the efficiency 
of his education. It is 
planned to have one 
man devote his en- 
tire time tothestudy 
of the home life of 
the young people, 
making it a part 

of the mission of 

the school to 

train boys and 

girls to help 

their fathers 

and mothers, 

both for the 

benefit of the 

children and 

for the ad- 

vantage of 


A the par- 


zens listening to an illustrated lecture on 
“Bible Lands,” by a college professor, and 
I have rarely seen an audience more intensely 
interested. 

In the buildings where these lectures are 
held there is a branch public library, open every 
evening, with an assistant of the city librarian 
in charge. This woman has local charge of every 
lecture, and Dr. Ranck is in attendance. A small 
fee is paid the lecturer, an usher, and the janitor. The 
Library Board makes an annual appropriation covering 
all expenses. 
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ents, through the latest information and 
processes which the children learn at school. 

L. R. Alderman, state superintendent of 
schools in Oregon, has carried this feature 
farther than has anyone else. He has made 
it possible for any elementary or ungraded 
school preparing pupils for the high school 
to give credit for what is learnedthrough 
doing things out of school. Any high 
school in the state may allow a total of 10 
per cent. of credits for a university certifi- 
cate of admission, on good life, good spirit, 
and good work at home. Experience has 
demonstrated that this is the best 10 per 
cent. earned for university preparation. 

One of the senseless traditions that have 
led to the overcrowding of children and the 
magnifying of academic scholarship has 
been the requirement of school study at 
home. Instead of making the school help 
the home it has made the home subservient 
to the school. This has been in large meas- 
ure accountable for students leaving the 
high school at the end of the first year. It 
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Group of younger girl pupils in the sewing room of Home School 
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has highly magnified the differences in 
home conditions of young people. Students 
from homes with books of reference, from 
homes in which the student could be by 
himself in the evening, whose parents are 
scholarly, have a great advantage over young 
people from homes in which there are no aids. 

One great advantage in the introduction 
of laboratory work, manual training, and 
domestic science has been that these cannot 
be done at home, and therefore attract and 
retain students who cannot work advan- 
tageously at home. There soon appeared, 
however, a feature which did injustice to 
these students, in that every course that had 
no home work attachment was counted as a 
half course only. Thus the schools contin- 
ued to pay a premium to students from homes 
that were advantageousfor home work. 

At last some communities, notably New- 
ark, N. J., have risen in their majesty and 
insist that all children shall be on an equal- 
ity and that school work shall all be done in 
school. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Home-M aking and Housekeeping 


Domestic science in the public school has 
come to be vastly more than cooking and 
sewing; it covers the entire scheme of 
home-making and housekeeping. The city 
of Providence, R. I., has taken a long stride 
in this direction under the inspiration of 
Superintendent R. J. Condon and Mrs. W. 
R. Trowbridge, the director of domestic 
science. A flat in one of the thickly settled 
sections of the city was rented, and as it was 
sadly in need of renovation, that problem 
was presented to the girls of the Technical 
High School. This was household econom- 
ics in earnest. It meant the furnishing with 
economical expenditure of a modest home, 
where everything must be in good taste. 
It meant a study of design and color, the in- 
spection of the proposed furnishings, and the 
estimate of expenses. The house is run now 
as a real home, from sweeping, dusting and 
bed-making to the serving of meals. 

Menominee, Wis., was the pioneer in 
teaching home economics in the real home. 
An old, deserted house was bought and the 
domestic science class cleaned it out, 
cleansed, papered, painted, and adorned it. 
The manual training class made all the 
furniture that was within its ability. The 
art department of the high school super- 
vised the selection of paper, paint, and other 
decorations. The school board appropri- 
ated a specific sum, with which everything 
was to be provided. The boys and girls 
were to make everything possible and the 
expense was to be kept at the minimum. 

The next year the house was cleaned of 
everything, and a larger sum was appro- 
priated. The students were to do nothing 
themselves, but to pay for everything in 
the way of material and labor, demon- 
strating possibilities where neither free 
material nor labor was available. 

Of late, domestic science has taken on 
another homey aspect. In many cities 
girls make their own graduating dresses, 
with an outlay of not more than one dollar 
each, and the classes are often really more 
attractively gowned than in the past. In 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in the elementary 
schools, cash prizes of ten and five dollars 
were offered for the best dresses. 

Two unique departures are to be found in 
the new Washington Irving High School, in 
New York City: a novel and convenient 
arrangement of teaching the household arts, 
and a “vivarium.” 
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The experimental flat, planned by the 
seven women of the department of house- 
hold arts and sciences, differs from the 
model houses of the Boston high schools in 
that the Washington Irving apartments 
have one whole side cut away so that an en- 
tire class of thirty girls can take an extended 
lesson without crowding into a contracted 
space. The housekeeping room is a large 
auditorium, across one side of which the 
model flat is built. Today the girls may all 
gather in front of the dining room, tomor- 
row in front of the living room, and so on. 

Miss Lillian Belle Sage, chairman of the 
department of the biological sciences, 
planned the vivarium. Usually the demon- 
stration work of biology is confined to the 
lower and least interesting, sometimes re- 
pulsive forms of life. In coéperation with 
Dr. Willaim T. Hornaday, director of the 
Bronx Zodlogical Gardens, the new Wash- 
ington Irving school will have a branch sta- 
tion to which, as books are issued to branch 
libraries in schools, choice selections of ani- 
mals will be loaned. Song birds, feathered 
creatures of beautiful plumage, typical 
quadrupeds and interesting fishes will be tem- 
porarily boarded in the carefully constructed 
and hygienically ventilated animal hotel 
on the fifth floor of the building. On the 
roof a complete greenhouse for rare and 
beautiful plants, as well-as for the practical 
teaching of window gardening in city homes, 
will be provided. 


The School Nurse in the Home 


The introduction of the school nurse en- 
ables the school to touch the home as it 
never has done before. She is more pre- 
ventive than remedial. The school physi- 
cian used to select children who were unfit 
to be in school, and they were sent home, 
often to stay so long that they lost a year of 
school life. Now the nurse goes to the home 
immediately, and in the vast majority of 
cases assists the mother so that the pupil 
loses days instead of weeks, and does not 
lose rank in the class. 

The school nurse has come to be indis- 
pensable to medical inspection in many 
cities. That which was first introduced in 
Boston and New York only a short time 
ago is now quite general in progressive 
cities. The school nurse is more definitely 
valuable, more intensive and more far- 
reaching even than is the school physician. 
She gets into the home, comes in close rela- 
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tion with the mother, and her advice is in- 
variable welcome. What the teacher cannot 
do without seeming officiousness, the nurse 
does so tactfully and sympathetically that 
no resentment is developed. Cleaning the 
teeth, bathing, frequent change of clothing, 
the airing of sleeping rooms and bedding, 
and other invaluable suggestions are given 
without offense. 

The introduction of dental clinics has also 
become a boon to a multitude of homes. 
In Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Cal., and 
other cities this phase of school influence 
has been nobly worked out. In Los Angeles 
a man dentist and a woman dentist are on 
duty every afternoon, and the teeth of the 
children whose parents do not care to send 
them to a family dentist receive prompt and 
scientific attention. 

Another notable revolution in school 
life from the standpoint of health is the 
open-air school. The movement began as 
an aid to tuberculous pupils and the achieve- 
ment in this direction is beyond expression. 
Lives have been saved in large number, 
weak children have become vigorous, dull 
children bright, and slow pupils keep the 
pace of the class. 

The cities of Springfield, Mass., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Chicago, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Denver, Col., have had remarkable 
demonstrations. Indeed, there are few cities 
now that are not introducing the open-air 
school. 

Among the most remarkable features of 
educational progress is the introduction of 
supervised play and recreation, indoors and 
out, summer and winter. The latest phase 
of this is folk dancing, which has had to 
triumph, often, over Puritan prejudices and 
bigotry. Sometimes the campaign against 
it has been extremely bitter and intensely 
irreligious, in the name of religion; but so 
great has been the transformation of public 
opinion that many cities provide for folk 
dancing at public expense. Many state 
treasuries help along the good cause. 
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Protecting the Morals of Children 


There have been few darker pages in 
American history than those which record 
the vicious influence of the old-time school 
toilet, or, often, the absence of all privacy in 
toilet arrangements, especially in the coun- 
try districts. Of late the campaign for the 
improvement in this direction has met with 
gratifying success. There are now no city 
schools that do not keep their toilet apart- 
ments entirely clean and without sugges- 
tion or opportunity for anything improper. 

One of the most vital of the new sugges- 
tions is the teaching of sex hygiene, which is 
still in the experimental stage, and we are 
not sure that it has anywhere been worked 
out so satisfactorily and completely as to 
present a plan that will be generally ac- 
cepted and adopted, but enough is being 
done to make it certain that, despite in- 
tense prejudices, it will ultimately be wisely 
introduced. 

In Seattle, Wash., for instance, individual 
children whose weakness or viciousness 
apparently comes from sex causes, are 
dealt with promptly, specifically, and often 
satisfactorily. In Los Angeles there are in 
the high school men and women physicians 
as physical directors, who quietly and with- 
out giving offense correct many errors of 
thought and practice. 


The Scientific Study of Children 


The juvenile court of Seattle promises to 
be of the greatest service to the schools and 
to the public. Judge Fratner, the juvenile 
court judge, has associated with him Dr. 
Merrill, who is working in conjunction with 
Professor Smith of the State University, 
who hasa special fund for the scientific study 
of delinquent children. They are getting 
as complete a record as possible of each juve- 
nile court repeater, or chronic delinquent. 

This study, so far as possible, goes back 
of the birth, to influences of father and 


The model apartment in the new Washington Irving High School, New York. The rooms are arranged in a 
row, and are open on one side so tkat large classes can sit in front of them for lectures and demonstrations 
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mother before conception and during preg- 
nancy. It takes into consideration the ques- 
tion whether or not both parents are living, 
and if so whether they are divorced or 
whether one has deserted the other. They 
discover, if possible, the sexual and drug 
habits of father and mother, and whether 
they are diseased; whether either is or has 
ever been of the criminal or pauper class; 
also facts about brothers and sisters. 

The physical examination of the child is 
complete and thoroughly scientific. The 
mental and motor examination is equally 
complete and scientific, revealing every 
fact about hearing, vision, perception, mem- 
ory, discrimination, association, judgment, 
movement, and reaction time. The purpose 
in all this is to find how far from normal 
each juvenile repeater is, for it is already 
established that most of these children are 
defective, physically or mentally. 


School Home Gardens 


School gardens react on home gardens 
directly and significantly. School garden- 
ing means much more than a knowledge of 
the preparation of the soil and of the raising 
of crops; it opens the way to supplementing 
artificiality by reality. 

Joliet, Ill., was the first city to attract 
national attention by providing at least four 
acres for every school in the city. Cleve- 
land, O., was one of the first to have a skil- 
ful supervisor whose whole work is the 
direction of school gardens. Miss Louise 
Klein Miller’s development of this work in 
every section of the city has given her an 
international reputation. Los Angeles, 
with advantage of climate that permits of 
planting on any day of the year and an 
almost uninterrupted harvest, has a fine 
demonstration of the profit to the home of 
the school garden. In one of the school 
gardens with upward of a thousand pupils, 
practically every child has something by 
way of a garden at home. In some cases the 
child has to utilize tin cans and chalk boxes, 
but even then some results are noteworthy. 

In Boise, Ida., the purpose to serve the 
home is most aggressive. The country 
thereabout is largely interested in orchards, 
but success depends in large measure upon 
scientific pruning and spraying, and other 
specific attention to the trees. Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Meek was prompt in 
seizing the opportunity. He employed a 
State Agricultural College professor of 
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biology for the high school and installed the 
science and art of orchard culture. The 
students were soon equipped to guide and 
direct the scientific treatment of orchards. 

County leadership in school gardening 
has been remarkably developed in the mid- 
dle west and in the south, and now state 
activity has become very general, and even 
national leadership is in sight. State 
Superintendent Henry B. Dewey, of Wash- 
ington, has made a campaign which will 
virtually require for grammar-school grad- 
uations, outside of the larger cities, at least 
one year of successful home gardening under 
skilful direction and the inspiration of the 
school. In Idaho, State Superintendent 
Grace M. Shepard is enlisting the schools in 
the skilful cultivation at home of the best 
varieties of crops from the standpoint of 
soil, climate, and market. 

State Superintendent L. R. Alderman, of 
Oregon, has had the public schools grapple 
with several home problems. One of these 
is poultry raising. Every year Oregon has 
imported tens of millions of eggs, and at the 
same time, three years out of four, has had 
the prize-winning hens of America. Last 
year Mr. Alderman had thousands of boys 
and girls keeping at least thirty hens each 
under scientific guidance. This year the 
return to the state from the egg product of 
these children is twice as great as the entire 
cost of agricultural teaching in the schools. 

The Iowa State Agricultural College, 
with Professor E. C. Bishop in charge of the 
work, has a card catalog of more than 
15,000 boys and girls in the state who are 
doing scientific gardening at home in con- 
nection with the school. Every one of these 
boys report specifically on his work. The 
public is already familiar with the achieve- 
ment of Jerry Moore, of Winona, S. C.,a 
schoolboy, who raised 228.7 bushels of shelled 
corn on one acre of land. Several other boys 
came within a few bushels of his record. 


Art in the Schoolroom 


The wealthy suburban town of Brookline, 
Mass., was one of the first to beautify 
schoolrooms with works of art, and has 
still the most expensive pictures and statu- 
ary. Richmond, Ind., was one of the first 
to organize the idea through a public 
school art league, which has not only made 
art galleries in school buildings, but has 
definitely raised the standard of art in the 
homes and public places of the city. 
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er Wardrobe 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
It is evening in Paris,—every kind 


of costume and color is seen, from 
the simplest lingerie frock, worn by a little 
i‘nglish girl with her parents, in Paris prob- 
ubly for the first time in her young life, to 
the gowns of the most gorgeous description; 
these.latter barely hid by mantles or large 
enveloping scarfs, so that the glitterirg 
embroidery of tubes or diamonds peep out 
from underneath in a most alluring man- 
ner. Many of the women probably are 
going to some ball or private concert, for 
their dresses are so truly magnificent. They 
wear large hats, or tiny turbans with huge 
aigrettes, to be taken off when the enter- 
tainment is reached, and probably to be 
put on again later, when they are tired out 
with the round of balls. These same ladies, 
with a merry party still bent on profiting by 
the superb weather, may find their way at 
6 A.M. tothe Pré Catalan to drink glasses 
o! warm milk straight from the cow. 

There is another class of diners who are 
not going to a ball, but who come out to the 
Bois, and after dinner go from restaurant to 
restaurant, listening to the subtle tzigane 
music. The dresses of these women are of 
the most fantastic description, and the 
styles and materials are so varied that it 
would be quite beyond me to describe all of 
them. However, I will tell you of two 
which stand out very distinctly, even in 
this crowd of bewildering shapes and forms. 

One is a dress of sapphire blue chiffon of 
every shade of blue that goes to make sap- 
phire. The wearer, a slim girl of milk and 
roses complexion and amber hair, seems to 
have taken yards of these different shades 
of blue chiffon and draped them around 
herself. Sapphire and diamond clasps seem 
to be the only reason for the dress—or, I 
should say, rather, the drapery. The 
foundation must be of flesh pink, as the 


A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


The Witchery of a Parisian Night 


With Sidelights on Gorgeous New Gowns 
in the Restaurants and Ballrooms 


By Lady Duff-Gordon (‘‘Lucile’’) 


—— 


A New Coat 
and Skirt 
Suit 


Designed by | 
Lucile 


Of a rich green faille 
with the tunic of the 
skirt draped at the 
side, and the coat fol- 
lowing the same line, 
both being caught up 
with a beautiful belt 
of dull silver brocade 
Jjinished with a heavy 
silver buckle. The 
coat has a collar of 
heavy silk embroid- 
ery, and a long tassel 
of silk and silver at 
the side. A row of 
small buttons of the 
material trim the coat. : 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 


whole impression is that the sapphire chiffon 
is her only covering. It is astonishingly 
effective. She has on a large hat of silver 
tissue, edged with a slightly gathered black 
tulle frill that veils her eyes, which seem un- 
naturally large and black. (By the way, I 
may as well tell you here that this is the 
effect which these black tulle folds at the 
edge of a hat produce on eyes of any size.) 
Just sitting on the brim of her hat, over her 
right eye, without apparent rhyme or rea- 
son, is a giant scarlet strawberry with a 
diamond leaf. Around her shoulders is a 
wisp of black tulle, edged with chinchilla, 
and she is nursing a huge black tulle muff, 
also edged with chinchilla. 

With her is a dark, bright-eyed girl, 
almost as remarkably arrayed, though in 
quite a different manner. She has on the 
still favorite pannier gown. The bodice 
and pannier are of shimmering, rose-colored 
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for all the women dress so much alike now. Surely the 
fairy creature with the stately lady all in deep gray, 
over there in the most secluded corner, and with, I 
should say, her two brothers, must be a very young 
girl, her frock is so simple and suitable to her age. 
It is of white embroidered tulle, with a straight plain 
skirt scalloped out over her feet and edged with 
palest bluesatin. Therearelittle, quaint ornaments 
of the blue satin down the front, and a little gath- 
ered baby bodice and a huge blue sash tied under 
the left arm. She has a dainty little coat of 
; _ pale satin and a wee, wee light lace cap, tied 
By Lucile | ¥ . under her chin with blue ribbon, and a little 
bunch of roses at the side over her ear. 
The black satin 
skirt is grace- 
fully draped at 
one side, and the 
pointed train is 
finished with a 
long black silk 
tassel. A_ silver 
lissue lace is used 
for the bodice, the 
drapings of which 
are caught in the 
front with or- 
ange colored tis- 
sue ribbon 


(No patterns are 
sold for this model) 


taffeta, held up 
by a band of 
dark fur over a 
skirt of flimsy 
lace embroid- 
ered with tiny 
pink roses and silver tubes. Her hat is of 
the Bergére type, of lemon-colored straw 
with a wreath around it of tiny pink 
roses, and at the back a bow and float- 
ing ends of Saxe blue ribbon. She has 
adopted Fashion’s very latest momentary 
madness, and has powdered her hair white, 
which accords precisely with the style of 
her dress. 
These two girls, with their attendant 
cavaliers in the usual impeccable black, 
make a picture of arresting beauty, out 
there in the garden of the restaurant, with 
the lights shining on them and the back- 
ground of blue-black night. There is justa 4 fternoon 
gleam of moonlight here and there, which fFyock 0 f 
only enhances the idea of dark, infinite 
space beyond and adds to the enchantment . 
of the scene and the girls. It is quite the From Lucile 
most becoming frame for any woman, be The skirt is slightly caught up near the bot- 
she young or old, and makes even plain ‘om. The bodice is draped in a low V, display- 
women appear attractive. ing a vest of lace,and a garland of silk flowers 


Paar . nestles against the turned-back revers. The sash of 
Among all these charmers it is very diffi-  ji¢ material is knolted at one side with long fringe 


cult to pick out the young, unmarried girls, on the end. (No patterns are sold for this model) 


Black Satin 
Evening Gown 


Bottle Green Charmeuse 
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Stunning Evening Gowns 


From Lucile 


On the left, standing, the dress is an emerald green with draped chiffon. The embroidery around the corsage 
is emeralds caught with a large cabuchon buckle. Standing beside her is a girl wearing a gown of two shades of 
smoke-colored chiffon over a flesh pink foundation. A wide band encircling the waist is gorgeously embroidered 
in green, gold and purple and studded with sapphires. Across her right shoulder is a wreath of flowers in different 
shades of blue, scarlet and white. Seated below her isa young girl gowned in a pale blue and white chiffon 
embroidered with tiny diamonds, diamond flowers and silver leaves. The waistband and corsage is trimmed 
with small diamonds and colored beads which is draped over a transparent underdress of very pale pink, embroid- 
cred with small rose and silver tubes. Sitting beside her is another girl who has adopted the taffeta pannier cos- 
‘ume in a dark blue and mauve taffeta, faded orange flowers with green leaves distinguishing the pattern. Its lining 
of blue, vert de gris, turns over the feet. There is an indigo blue and gold embroidered high waist band. The top of 
the bodice is of indigo blue, embroidered with gold thread and tiny bluish-green sequins. The girl on the arm of 
the sofa is wearing a yellow chiffen frock, embroidéred all over with tiny pink rosebuds on a trellis of silver tubes. 
[t is draped over a flesh pink underskirt, and there are several shades of very pale pink and green around the waist, 
with a corsage drapery of pale lemon chiffon. (No patterns are sold for these models) 


She is adorable, and seems to be having the find laid out for them the daintiest of 
time of her life. night wear, and a boudoir wrap of soft 
In the ballroom the dancers still wear gauze, encrusted with lace, in which to 
short skirts, and if a train is worn it is rest for a few minutes as they sip the 
generally quite a separate affair, so that it cold soup that has been leit for them by 
can be easily held up. All of the dresses a thoughtful maid. 
are made of the flimsiest, coolest materials, 
and the lightest colors, with a great deal of 
glittering and silver tube embroidery. When 
all the wearers go home, tired out with 
dancing and happiness (I hope), they will 
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Simple 
Tailored 
Suits 
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378 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 


No. 376.—Neat model in whipcord. The skirt has the new broad tuck or 
lapover directly in the center of the front and the back, and is cut in four 
gores. The coat is severely plain, with a mannish stitched collar of the 
material. Three black bone buttons at the waist line. English oval crowned 
sailor with osprey aigrette. 

No. 377.—Tweed suit with stitched four-inch band around the bottom of the 
five-gored skirt, and inverted plait in the back. The 36-inch coat boasts a 
double collar heavily stitched. Large self-covered buttons. Velour hat 
banded with sage green corded ribbon and an aigrette of overlapping loops of 
ribbon at the side. 

No. 378.—Serge suit with a half overskirt starting from the left front seam and 
running diagonally across the hip to the back, which has a triple plaiting ex- 
tending from the belt to the hem. The coat has the new fastening with velvet 
buttons, and strap cuff. Soft French felt hat with twin Georgette wings. 
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No. 379.—An unusual effect is produced in this suit of homespun by the 
triangles of the cloth. They draw in or take up the fullness below the waist 
line and below the knees as if the material had been “nipped” up and then 
machine-stitched. Fine black felt hat with eight ostrich tips th the new dull 
yellow tone. 

No. 380.—The skirt is given the new style by the three deep plaits at either side 
of the wide front and back box plait. The trimming on the coat in the form 
of an extended rever gives a unique effect. English hat of water-proof felt 
with square, soft crown and double-looped flat velvet bow. 

No. 381.—Trig homespun suit. The six-gored skirt has narrow center front 
panel lapping on the sides, where it is trimmed with bound bultonholes and 
smoke pearl butions. The same idea is reproduced on the coat. Wide- 
brimmed French felt hat trimmed with fancy feathers. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 
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No. 382 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 

6-year sizes) — Empire frock 

with 2mbroidered panel and 

ruffles over the shoulder. Ribbon 
li marks high waist. No. 

383 — (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6- 

year sizes) —China silk or mus- 

lin frock with smocked yoke and 

cuffs. No. 384 (Patterns in 4, 

6 and 8-year sizes)—Persian 

lawn dress with tiny yoke out- 

lined with wide frills which fin- 

_ ish the bottom of the skirt and 

the puffed sleeves. No. 

385 (Patterns in 2, 4 

and 6-year sizes) 

— Batiste gown with 

lace or embroidery trim- 

mings and tucked or 

plaited waist. No. 386 

(Patterns in 2,4 and 

6-year sizes) — Kate 

Greenaway frock with 

square embroidered col- 

lar to match the band 

on the skirt finished 

with ruffles. 


No. 387 (Patterns in 6, 8 and 
10-year sizes)—One-piece gown 
with simulated tunic on the skirt. 
Lace or embroidered yoke but- 
toning on the shoulders. No. 
388 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year 
sizes).  Plaited batiste dress 
with plaited bretelles and yoke. 
No. 389 (Patterns in 4, 6 and 
8-year sizes) — Coat with silk 
lacings on the left side. No. 
300 (Patternsin 2, 4 and 6-year 
sizes) — Kate Greenaway coal 
with the bottom, the cuffs and the 
capes edged with fur. No. 301 
(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) —Cloth coat with plaits 
and a belt in the back and collar 
and cuffs of plaid material. 
No. 3092 (Patterns in 2, 
and 6-year sizes)—Batiste dress 
embroidered in color to maich 
the high waisted belt of rib- 
bon. No. 303 (Patterns in 4, 
6 and 8-year sizes) — Boy's 
reefer. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 
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No. 304 (Patterns 


in 


4, 6 and 8-year 
:es\—Batiste or 
woolen gown 
h crochet buttons 
loops at the side, 


waist line 
vurked with sash. 


. 305 (Patterns 


14,6and 8-year 


\—Sim ple 


ich-wa isted frock 


embroidery 


on the skirt and 


d collar 
aterial. 


sleeves. No, 
(Patterns in 2, 
ind 6-year sizes) 


~—Plaited under- 
cirt with tunic of 
oh or linen 


astened with but- 


- Boy's 
be 


ne 


tern 
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and loops. No. 
(Patterns in 
4 and 6-year 


es) Boy's suit 
ith low belt line, 


ket and frill at the 
k. No, 308 (Pat- 

in 2,4 and 6- 
sizes) —English 


smocked suit with 

briar-stitched 

shoulder pieces. No. 
300 (Patterns in 6 and 
8-year sizes)— Batiste 
dress with yoke and 
sleeves of lace or em- 
broidery. No. 400 (Pat- 
terns in 6, 8 and 19-yea¢ 
sizes)—Trig ulster for 
heavy cloth. No. 401 
(Patlerns in 4,6 and 
year sizes)—Cloth coat 
with quaintly shaped’ 
double collar and high 
belt. No. 402 (Patterns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) 
—Cloth coat with plaits 
at the side and revers 
and collar of a contrast- 
ing material. No. 403 
(Patterns in 2, 4 and 
6-year sizes) — Kate 
Greenaway coat with the 
bottom and deep collar 
and cuffs edged with fur. 


Designs by Misses 
Stickney and Rafter. 


401 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 
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Suggestions for Remodeling Old Furs 


The high collar of a contrasting fur adds both comfort and a new touch to the coat of fur. 
The cutaway fronts are a new feature of the short fur coats. This model is made from Hudson 
seal with collar and muff of caracul. The long, flat pointed stoles are modish this season, and 
the muffs to match are fashioned on the pillow shape. The long fur coat will be more fashionable 
if it is cut to the three-quarter length with the rounded cutaway fronts. _The long revers outlined 
with a contrasting fur are seen on the newest coats. 
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Odd Pieces of Fur Make Chic Neck Fixings 


U pper left: a neck piece in which fur and taffeta are cleverly combined, with a bow of the taffeta 
at the side. Lower left: scarf and muff of strips of fur—in this case ermine—with shirrings of 
chiffon. The ends are finished with the tails. Center: tippet, muff and turban for a little girl. 
Zhe muff and turban are of cloth matching the coat edged with strips of fur. A cluster of satin 
roses trim the muff, and a similar cluster, or the head of the animal, catches the tails used as trim- 
ming for the turban. The fastening for the neck piece is concealed by a head of the animal, from 
which depends a tail. Upper right: a strip of fur is combined with three tails and a lace or 
maline frill and jabot to make an attractive neck fixing. Lower right: the magpie combination 
is shown in the blending of black and white fur with a tail of either cauzht with a chiffon or satin 
rose, and a deep double frill of black and white maline. 
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New Touches 


Old Costumes 


By 


Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis 


HAT can I re- 
model?” is the 
first question 

the thoughtful woman asks 
when she begins to plan her 
new wardrobe. As one by 
one the old garments are 
brought forth from their tis- 
sue-paper nests, they appear 
i1 a new light. The suit or 
gown that looked so hope- 
lessly worn out when it was 
consigned to the cedar chest 
seems to be almost wearable. 
If the material has not begun 


to show the signs of wear 


and tear it will probably be No. 404.—Utility coat of tan chinchilla with 


possible to add little new 
touches which will make the 
costume strictly up to date. 
A few plaits, the reshaping 
of a sleeve, or the addition 
of a collar or girdle, will 
work wonders for an old 
costume, often making it 
more attractive than when 
first worn. 


brown plush trimmings. Directoire collar and 
revers. The back of the skirt is joined to a deep 
yoke by a seam forming a notch. Belt in the back. 
No. 405.—Charmeuse gown with machine-plaited 
overskirt falling from a deep yoke. The waist is 
veiled with chiffon with revers of velvet, giving bolero 
effect. Vest of the material or lace. No. 406.—The 
skirt has side plaits extending from the center back 
to the left side front, falling from a shallow hip yoke. 
The 32-inch coat with semi-belt and cutaway fronts 
has double Robes pierre collar and vest. The back 
is in one piece and the front has a single dart. 


If the costume is becoming, reflects your 
personality, and is satisfactory in style and 
cut, I do not advise making changes. It is 
not always possible, however, to procure 
garments which are satisfactory in every 
detail, and slight changes may not only 
bring the suit or gown strictly up to date, 
but give it a distinction it has always 
lacked. 

Let us consider first the skirts. Little by 
little fullness has been creeping into the 
skirts until the skirt of two yards, or two 
yards and a quarter, around the bottom, has 
become the generally accepted style. For 
the severely tailored suit of a heavy material 
it is an excellent model, comfortable, prac- 
tical, and hygienic. The change, however, 
which the designers are sure to make is an 
improvement along this line and is well 
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adapted to the serges, whipcords, Bedford 
cords, homespuns, and tweeds which will be 
extensively used for tailored costumes. 

This change promises to bring back plaits. 
There is a wide variety of plaits now shown. 
The most noticeable innovation is the skirt 
machine-plaited or accordion-plaited from 
waist to hem, Less startling are the plaits 
attached to a yoke, also the side plaits which 
flank either side of the front and back panel. 
It is a comparatively simple matter to inlet 
these plaits into the skirt of last season. 
The kick plaits at the bottom, whether in- 
troduced in the front or back panel, or at the 
sides, can likewise be easily adapted to an 
old skirt. 

The draped skirt has not been found 
practical in the heavier cloth materials from 
which suits are fashioned, and its use is 
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nant of the kimono sleeve. 
A certain amount of fullness 
is allowed to creep into the 
upper part of the sleeve, but 
below the elbow it must fit 
closely the arm. Deep cuffs 
of lace, or even a contrasting 
silk, may be added to pro- 
cure these long sleeves, and 
the low shoulder line of the 
kimono top can be simu- 
lated with braid or cording. 
As space does not permit 
further explanations of the 
changes in the styles, addi- 
tional information will glad- 
ly be given if a letter, en- 
closing stamp, is addressed 
to Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis, Associate 
Editor, Goop HoUsEKEEP- 
ING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Good Housekeeping Paitern 
Book 


On September 25, 1912, 


408 409 


No. 407.—Silk gown with narrow-stitched box 


our “Good Housekeeping 


407 408 409 


plaits and apron overskirt in front. Waist plaitedin 
same way and trimmed with collar and cuffs of fine 
white faille edged with lingerie. No. 408.—Covert 
three-quarter cutaway coat with straight, seamless 
back, and kimono sleeves set into large armhole from 
extended Shoulder. Long, narrow revers and square 
velvet collar attached to coat with stitching. No. 
4o9.—Silk or chiffon frock. Two machine plait- 
ings of equallength joined toa yoke for skirt. Corsage 
of the material, sleeves of the plaiting. Guimpe of net 
Sinished with Marie Stuart ruche and maline collar. 


Styles,” a book showing fall 
and winter styles, will be is- 
sued. This book will be sent 
upon receipt of ten cents to 
cover the postage. Address 
Pattern Department, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


therefore, very sensibly reserved for the soft, 
supple fabrics appropriated for afternoon 
and evening gowns. It requires consider- 
able skill to adjust a draped skirt gracefully, 
but when the draperies are kept low, near the 
bottom of the skirt, so that they do not in- 
terfere with the long line of the figure, they 
are delightful. The draped tunics, and even 
those simulated by stitching, offer an excel- 
lent solution to the problem of remodeling. 

The combination of several fabrics in one 
gown is another aid for the woman who 
wishes to make over some of her costumes. 
This combination has been applied to suits 
as well, and we see skirts of one material, 
say cloth, with jackets of another, per- 
haps velvet or satin. The long sleeve has 
been very generally adopted. It may 
may be set into an enlarged armsize, or 
joined to the caplike top—the last rem- 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 
23, 25, 27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. All 
children’s costumes 15 cents cach. 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished can now be had at these prices. We 
also supply patterns cut to your own measure- 
ments for all costumes shown. (Measuremtnt 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are as follows: - 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order. 

Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The skirt is cut in five gores with strap orna- No. 413.—Gown of black and white checked 
mented with silkolene covered molds, which are cloth: 


also used to trim the coat. 4 sos of 36-in. material ai 29c¢. a 
yar 


I spool of mercerized cotton for 
No. 411.—Blouse to wear with the suit: crossstitch 
3 yards of silk mull at 15c.. $. Thread, hooks and eyes.......... 
1 spool of mercerized cotton for 
French knots 


Thread, hooks and eyes.......... The collar, front bands, belt and side bands on 


the skirt are trimmed by crossing with bla 
thread the alternate’ white squares of the 
The jes yoke ont otter alternate white lines. 
Z with a band of French knots. The sleeve has the No, d 
410 414 long kimono shoulder with the slightly full sleeve 
4 ” 
No. 410.—This coat and skirt re ay tathered into a deep cuff, ornamented with 


5 of while net ayard.... 
quire: 5 yards of Danish cloth 3, Spools of mercerized colton 


25¢. $4, vd. 412.—House gown of cotion cloth: Thread, hooks and eyes.......... 
3 yards of canton flannel for © . 6 yards of cotton cloth at 5 c. a yard. . 
interlining for coat te 32 Thread, hooks and eyes 
2 yards of silkolene for lining , gy - Darning cotton for eyelets d The skirt is trimmed with two ruffles of the vt 
rn I $ .44 headed with a band decorated on either side | 
B rea old S$ and eyes ... hi AS, a four rows of darning cotton embroidery. Thr 
ution m: r oad trimming the “he dress is ornamented with eyelets embroidered ‘bands of this trimming enhance the waist, 4 
coat an darning cotton, forming a conventional de- band forms the yoke, and finishes the bottom 
anvas for collar and cuffs. . sign; scalloped effect given by pipings of mate- and inside seam of the sleeves. Sash of net wi!’ 
$2.15 rial stitched to the skirt embroidered ends. 
A special price of 10 cents each has been made for these patterns 


532 Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 
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The Girl Versus the 


High School 


When Girl Meets Greek—Culture and Coffins 
By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by H. Richard Boehm 


Dr. Hutchinson feels very strongly indeed on the subject of the overworking of girls of the high 


school age—as the reader will decide before getting far into this intense and convincing paper. 


and the day is, “How can our girls 

survive the high school?” The 
question has been asked by anxious mothers 
and thoughtful fathers for decades past, 
with but little appreciable progress toward 
an answer. The time has come to reverse 
the question, and ask “How long can the 
high school survive the girl and her demands 
for health and happiness?” Put this way 
we ought to get an answer to the question 
in about six weeks. 

Hitherto, we have been working at the 
problem wrong end to. We have been 
regarding culture as a fixed and immutable 
law, a divine ordinance handed down from 
some collegiate Mount Sinai to which the 
girl must conform at her peril, even at the 
risk of a life of invalidism, or an early 
death. Our daughters simply must have 
an education, must graduate, whether they 
win a diploma or an epitaph; whether their 
degrees are engrossed upon creamy parch- 
ment and tied with a blue ribbon, or carved 
upon snowy marble and set up in the 
cemetery. 

The new education demands a complete 
volte face. Its principal aim and most 
jealous care is the healthy, happy growth 
of the child, with just enough instruction 
to meet her awakening curiosity in each 
successive year. Whatever program, what- 
ever hours of study are necessary to ac- 
complish this result will be retained, every- 
thing else will be ruthlessly lopped off and 
discarded. Its question is not, “How 
many hours of study a day can I get out 
of this boy, how much confinement in the 
schoolroom and hours of home study will 
this girl’s health stand without actually 
breaking down?” But it is, “With how 
few hours of study, with how little con- 


6 ie burning problem of the season 


finement indoors can this boy’s, this girl’s, 
body and mind together be kept growing 
and expanding, wholesomely, naturally, 
vigorously, which means, happily?” 

What is nature trying to do for the girl 
between thirteen and sixteen, that shy, 
bewitching, irresistible age? 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet 
Womanhood and childhood fleet?” 


Answer this and then let us see how the 
high school can assist and promote this 
development. 

The first thing that strikes us, and strikes 
us between the eyes, as the French say, 
the moment that we face it squarely, is 
that these few years are literally a trans- 
formation scene. Not merely a_ period, 
but the period of most rapid and epoch- 
making growth in the whole of her life. 


During these three or four momentous. 


years the young girl literally embodies the 
future of the race, holds in her slender 
fingers, as it were, the destinies of the 
nation. She is adjusting and preparing 
herself, charging her vital batteries, not 
merely for the next thirty years of her own 
life, but for her children and her children’s 
children. Is it necessary to provide her 
with any other task to occupy her time? 
Shouldn’t she, in the name of common 
sense and decency and good judgment, be 
allowed to devote th= bulk of her time and 
her energies just t- business of growing 
up, of developing into**at most beautiful, 
most adorable, m« resistible creature 
on earth, the only ...1 goddess that ever 
walked, all others ~2irg mere imitations or 
symbols of her,a. ~°, wholesome, happy 
girl? 

Just a girl! The astral body of the race, 
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the divine made manifest in the flesh, the 


lovely, living promise of the future, the _ 


star of humanity’s hope, the embodiment of 
all that is bright and beautiful and cheering 
in our horoscope. What we make of her, 
what we permit her to become, will her chil- 
dren and her great-great-grandchildren be. 

What has this joyous, red-blooded, 
dancing, fun-loving, sun-loving creature to 
do with brick walls and the stuffy air of 
schoolrooms and prim, little, angular desks 
set in rigid rows, and lessons to match? 
With four years of confinement at hard labor 
as exhausting and as profitless as the tread- 


mill and without even the advantage of ° 


developing the leg muscles? Surely her 
place is with the birds and the squirrels, 
the flowers and the butterflies, roaming 
the woods and making friends with the 
other beautiful, shy, wild things. 

Does anyone doubt what the result of such 
an education as this for these three critical 
years would be, supplemented by the 
watchful care of the mother, the wise 
counsel and delighted companionship of her 
father, and the good comradeship of her 
brothers and other girls’ brothers? 

The chief duty of girlhood is, as Ruskin, 
who was anything but a. modern or a 
materialist, phrased it: “to sing and to 
dance and to dress beautifully.”” How does 
the high school help them in this their 
mission? That wonderful clear eye for the 
real heart of things which we call Greek, 
expressed the same truth twenty centur- 
ies ago in the famous words of Plato’s 
Republic: ‘Now education, Aristodorus, 
should consist of two chief branches, music 
and gymnastics; mathematics and literature 
being, of course, branches of music.” 
They are not taught in that spirit today, 
but why shouldn’t they be? The only 
thing to prevent it is the walls: that we 
ourselves have builded, the barriers we 
ourselves have erected, the chains that we. 
have riveted on our wrists and the blinkers 
with which we have decorated our own 
ears. 


The Ideal Girls’ School 


Suppose we try to make the school for 
these critical years of the girl’s life—yes, 
and for all other years—as much like a big, 
busy, happy home as possible, with spacious 
parlors and sunny morning rooms; with 
auict, breezy alcoves for writing and study; 
with a piazza dining room, and one of the 
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finest rooms in the -house for that most 
important of all laboratories, the kitchen, 
spotless with white enamel and shining 
with glittering silver and nickel and bur- 
nished copper. Onefloorcould begivenover 
to a softly lighted, high vaulted library, 
whose cool, restful air would be fragrant 
with the odor of leather and new bindings 
and the pungent aroma of fresh printer’s 
ink. Another floor would be all windows 
like a model factory and stocked with 
many kinds of pets and other living things, 
canaries and pigeons and squirrels and 
fishes, and plants and flowers in tubs and 
pots and boxes, with cotes for pigeons and 
hives for bees and incubators in which 
could be hatched chickens as well as “ bugs.” 
On another floor a wide-windowed sewing 
room in which the dresses and gowns, the 
ribbons and laces, the hats and bonnets, 
and, with the codperation of the boys’ 
classes, the shoes and slippers of the school 
family could be designed and sketched and 
planned out, and made. The top floor 
naturally would be built like a great 
atélier. Two-thirds of it would be for 
drawing, painting, modeling, and laying 
out gardens and designing bungalows and 
cottages, houses and hcspitals. The other 
third at the rear, and well isolated from 
the rest of the building with deadened 
walls so as to avoid unnecessary suffer- 
ing to innocent noncombatants, would be 
the music room, where pianos and violins 
could be tortured to the heart’s de- 
light, without butchering an_ inoffen- 
sive community to make a Wagnerian 
holiday. 

Does this sound like a dream? A great, 
eleven-story, million-dollar, skyscraper 
“Girls’ High” is being constructed on 
approximately these lines in the very heart 
of New York City, with 'an arcaded en- 
trance hall and reception rooms worthy 
of a ducal palace. The place of honor 
in the entrance hall is taken by a great, 
handsome table, which will be perpetually 
occupied by successive groups of girls, 
sewing and embroidering and reading, 
“to give a homelike air to the building,” 
as the pioneer principal explains. 

The average high school building which 
has a reasonable amount of grounds about 
it can be perfectly well turned into such a 
plant as this, if we only make up our minds 
that we want it done. Carrying the 
scheme to perfection requires at least two 
acres of ground, preferably five, for school 
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“Tt is a ‘ pretty safe bet,’ in the vernacular, that anything which is demanded of a girl in 
the name of ladylike behavior is bad for her health. If any illustration be needed, just con- 
sider the corset, the crippling long skirt, the high-heeled shoe, the long hours of torture at the 
piano, the habit of putting on a complexion from the outside instead of from the inside” 
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gardens, manual training shops and sheds, 
a swimming pool, playgrounds for basket- 
ball and rounders, drill grounds, and open- 
air dancing greens. This again is no mere 
rosy vision, but the hard-headed, actual 
demand of practical educators. The mini- 
mum grounds for new schoolhouses have 
for three years been laid down by the Chi- 
cago School Board, at twoacres and six acres 
are recommended where possible. 

The magnificently planned and almost 
ideal school system of the towns of Bluffton 
and Gary, Indiana, built its first school 
with two acres, its second with seven, and 
its third with eleven acres, and uses every 
foot of them for educational purposes. This 
Gary model system, in my opinion one of 
the finest triumphs of American intelligence 
and highest indications of pure democracy, 
was solely the work of a representative 
Middle Western community when it con- 
tained only about 3,500 souls, but which had 
the intelligence to call an educational gen- 
ius, Professor William Wirt, to the helm, give 
him a free hand and support him loyally. 
The great, grasping corporation, whose presi- 
dent’s name the little town most unfortu- 
nately bears, has had nothing whatever to 
do with this splendid achievement except, 
with characteristic greed, to sell it land for 
its school grounds at nine thousand dollars 
per acre. 

But even where such out-of-door facilities 
are out of the question, very fair working 
substitutes can be obtained if only the wit 
and the will are put to work on the problem. 
In our larger cities parks and botanical 
gardens, zoos, docks, union railroad stations, 
theaters, concert halls, moving picture shows 
must be pressed into the service. In 
smaller towns vacant lots, and even blocks 
within a few minutes’ walk of the school 
can be secured, home gardens can be 
utilized for individual classes, local shops, 
and factories, and industries can be induced 
to codperate; and there is always the price- 
less resource of the open country, the 
fields, the woods, the farms, the lake, or 
the seashore within easy distance. 

Having secured our plant, how shall we 
utilize it for its new purpose of building 
up and improving the health of the growing 
girl, instead of interfering with it? First 
of all, no life can flourish in the dark, and 
very few kinds can flourish under a roof or 
within four walls. So the first principle 
of the new curriculum must be that at 
least four, and preferably six, of the 
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available ten hours of the young girl’s 
working day shall be spent on some pretext 
or another in the open air. It is simply 
astonishing how many subjects even of our 
present classic curriculum can be taught 
in the open air when once you have made 
up your mind that you “have to.” The 
adoption of this general principle would 
vastly improve the hygienic conduct and 
conditions of the girl’s home life. 

Indeed, it must be remembered, and 
constantly borne in mind, that the silly, 
artificial barriers and prejudices which the 
rational education has to fight are not 
merely those of the schools, but of society 
and of the home. The school is only 
one manifestation of the crushing strait- 
jacket of forms and ceremonies into which 
at this age the young girl is being strapped 
down for life, of the stifling net of fine 
jadyism and frippery and propriety which is 
being thrown over her head. Does she 
want to run, romp, play, shout and sing 
from pure joy of being alive, even oa the one 
morning of the week which the school 
program leaves her free, she is promptly 
jerked back and sat upon by a watchful 
mother, sister, or aunt, and told in acidulous 
tones that she is getting too big for such 


. childishness. 


Danger in Half-Truths 


Should she ask for an explanation noth- 
ing real or important is told her. Only 
dark whispers and mysterious warnings and 
disquieting insinuations. A veil of ignor- 
ance, the inheritance of the guilty con- 
sciences of twenty generations past, is care- 
fully drawn with scrupulous care over all 
the actual facts of the situation. The 
frankest possible statement of the clean, 
plain truth about the relations of the sexes 
and their results, both physiological and 
pathological, would not be half so shock- 
ing or repulsive, and would be infinitely 
more useful as a guide to future conduct 
than the coarse insinuations, the whispered 
half-truths, the vague and mysterious 
warnings of disaster poured into the young 
girl’s ear all for the highly intelligent pur- 
pose of preserving her from the evil of the 
world without telling her a single intelligible 
thing about it. 

The original purpose of this ostrich-like 
attitude was of course to keep her innocent, 
that is absolutely innocent, so that she 
could be sold in marriage to any roué who 
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had the price. Surely we have outgrown 
this, but the attitude persists. 

A little inside information upon some 
of these subjects for the high school girl 
would have a most astonishing and revolu- 
tionary effect upon standards of social 
morality, particularly the ‘double stand- 
ard,” within a very few decades. 

Ladylikeness and scholarship are the 
two greatest curses that the young girl 
has to fight; the two dragons that do their 
best to devour her freshness and her health. 

In the vernacular, it is a “‘ pretty safe bet” 
that anything which is demanded of a girl 
in the name of ladylike behavior is bad 
for her health. The statement, alas! is 
almost an axiom; but if any illustration 
be needed, just consider the corset, the 
crippling long skirt, the high-heeled shoe, 
the long hours of torture at the piano, 
the habit of putting on a complexion from 
the outside instead of from the inside, and 
of dressing literally “within an inch of her 
life.’ We may simply make up our minds 
that, as dear old Uncle Toby said of the 
law, “Fashion is an ass!” Whenever one 
of her edicts stands in our way, smash it on 
general principles and inquire about the 
right or wrong of it afterward, and you 
will make very few mistakes. 

As the first and fundamental require- 
ment of this new high school course, every 
girl on entering would be given a most 
thorough and careful physical examination. 
All of her powers, muscular, respiratory, 
cardiac and nervous would be tested and 
measured by the school physician or other 
competent expert, in the presence of a nurse 
and whenever possible, of the mother, so 
that the latter may have the exact facts of 
the situation demonstrated to her and be 
prepared to intelligently codperate in the 
plan of health-building. This examination 
should be artistic and gymnastic, as well as 
merely medical and hygienic, and should 
include full and careful measurements of 
height, weight, proportions, symmetry and 
outline, with a view to building up and 
promoting not merely health and efficiency, 
but beauty, grace, and comfort as well. 

Fortunately it is hardly necessary today 
to explain why this should be insisted 
upon, no matter how Mrs. Grundy may 
shriek or the sewing circle talk; but if 
there were no other reason for it, two 
painful, practical facts of experience alone 
would justify it. One of them is that 
this is not only the period of most rapid 
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growth and development in the girl’s, 
and for that matter in the boy’s, life, but 
it is also, and in consequence, a period 
when her margin of reserve force is so 
narrow that a comparatively slight over- 
strain or overconfinement will prove the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

If there should be any constitutional lack 
of vigor, any latent tendency to tuber- 
culosis, any family strain of nervous in- 
stability or danger of mental unbalance, 
any crankiness of temper or gloominess 
of disposition, this is the period when it 
is most likely to come to the surface. 

We are becoming painfully aware of 
this fact from our more recent studies in 
tuberculosis. While they confirm us in 
the cheering conviction that the disease 
is not inherited and that hereditary in- 
fluences play a far less prominent part 
than direct infection, yet we are inclining 
to the belief that this direct infection often 
occurs within the first ten or twelve years 
of life. It may be temporarily recovered 
from and lie dormant in the lymphatic 
glands, or other resting places in the body, 
to break out and infect the entire system, 
with fatal effect whenever unusually heavy 
physical or mental strains are encountered 
or the general vigor and resisting power 
are depressed below par. Eternal vigilance 
is literally the price of freedom from tuber- 
culosis. 

This explains the long familiar and 
pathetically distressing fact that the 
heaviest harvest of this great servant of 
the Grim Reaper falls between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five, and the first warnings 
of its insidious approach are usually given 
in girls between twelve and sixteen and in 
boys between fourteen and twenty. The 
silver lining of this cloud consists in the 
fact that at least half, if not two-thirds 
of these cases of “‘early decline”’ could be 
recognized by a careful examination of 
the chest from two to four years before 
they excite alarm in either the victim or 
her family, and that if discovered at this 
age, with all the upward forces of nature 
fighting on our side, at least two-thirds 
of them could be permanently arrested and 
practically cured. 

Inexorable insistence upon a rigid physical 
examination of every student entering the 
high school would literally save tens of 
thousands of lives every year from tuber- 
culosis alone, and would be worth from this 
point of view a million times its cost in 
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money and in shocks to propriety and 
prejudice. 


Brooding, Temper, Egoism, Etcetera 


The other great vital consideration is 
that this is the period in both the boy and 
the girl when both body and mind are, 
so to speak, taking their final form for 
life, fixing their permanent habits and 
assuming their final proportions. If there 
be a tendency to morbid brooding, to 
irritability of temper, to melancholy, to 
undue egoism, and anti-social traits general- 
ly, this is the time when it will most clearly 
manifest itself, and also the time when it 
may be most effectually guarded against, 
cured, or isolated as the case may be. 

Broad-minded experts in mental dis- 
orders are now coming forward with the 
bold and cheering declaration that it is 
possible to prevent almost as large a share 
of insanity as of tuberculosis. Particularly 
of those milder forms of mental and tem- 
peramental instability such as “extreme 
nervousness,” ‘‘sensitiveness,’’ hysterical 
excitability and other varieties of “cranki- 
ness,” which, though we may waive them 
aside with a smile as- merely “pretty 
Fannie’s way,” or “little peculiarities of 
temperament,” probably do more in sober 
fact to break up families and ruin the 
peace of homes and add to the sum of 
. human suffering than any single vice or 
crime that can be mentioned. And I am 
speaking of both sexes here, for the worst 
cases, not merely of megalomania, but 
actually of hysteria as we see them in the 
consulting room, are in men. 

The same is true of the progressive and 
dangerous forms of defects of eyesight 
and of hearing. It is just at this period 
that the, in most cases comparatively 
harmless, though most inconvenient and 
troublesome disease, myopia, or short- 
sight, begins. If neglected, and especially 
if aggravated by too much use of the eyes 
at short range for reading, writing and 
fancy work, it takes on the so-called pro- 
gressive or malignant form which may 
almost destroy the vision of one or both 
eyes or even rupture the retina or peel it 
off from the inside of the globe. 

This is the age at which, through neglect 
of eye strain and overwork at the desk or 
table, the foundations may be laid for 
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chronic neuralgia, for life-long recurrent 
headaches, for weak backs, and for flat- 
foot. Carry a young girl triumphantly 
and safely through this period of Sturm 
und Drang and you have done more to 
insure her permanent good health and 
freedom from pain and disability all 
through life, than you could by ten times 
as much care and training at any other 
period of her existence. 


Girl is a Self-Registering Barometer 


Once secure in the knowledge that all 
structural defects and inherited peculiari- 
ties have been discovered and put in the 
way of remedy, there is no great difficulty 
in watching for and detecting the signals 
of commencing danger. In fact the girl 
herself is a self-registering barometer and 
thermometer combined, and her signals are 
as unmistakable as a fire-alarm to the 
watchful and affectionate eye of her family 
circle. She ought to be one of the hap- 
piest, most vivacious, irresponsible crea- 
tures on God’s green earth, enjoying every- 
thing, interested in everything, ready for 
any kind of task or frolic. 

The moment that she begins to be de- 
pressed, afraid to assume responsibilities, 
lacking in the boundless confidence of 
youth, and above all if she shows any signs 
of that most morbid symptom in the case- 
book, conscientiousness, there is some- 
thing wrong in her program and scheme 
of life. 

A healthy young girl ought never to be 
allowed to become so tired that she recog- 
nizes the fact herself. She ought not to 
know the name of fatigue. Any course of 
training which introduces her to that 
sensation is in error and should be corrected 
at once. 

Any course of study which does not 
promote a vigorous, yes, a ravenous ap- 
petite in a growing girl is a mistake and 
is doing her more harm than good. If you 
can keep alive in her a good, wholesome 
hunger for all kinds of rich, solid, nutritious 
food, you will keep her alive long enough 
to inoculate her with a taste for literature 
and the Higher Things later at your leisure. 
Between an appetite for roast beef medium 
and a taste for literature, or an ear for 
music, commend to me the former ten 
times over. 
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Depavtment 


All of the articles in this department are written or 
indorsed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE readers concern- 
ing the many phases of the great problem of Pure Food 
and ils corollaries of sanitation and health. Persons 
seeking personal replies should send postage. Address 
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Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 


1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 


Sanitation and Health, 


Progress and Regress Under the Food Law 


A Review of the Status of Food and Drug Laws and Their Enforcement 
—Taking Account of Stock 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Dr. Wiley is, we believe, genuinely impartial in this notable survey of the Pure 
Food situation. Where criticism is deserved, he bestows it, as no other person 


HE bitter opposition which was 
made to the enactment of the na- 
tional pure food law (known as the 

Food and Drugs Act of 1906) rendered 
it necessary, in the view of the men in 
charge of the measure, to make certain com- 
promises with opposing interests. It is 
easy to see that all such compromises must 
of necessity be contrary to the welfare of the 
public and in the interest of the manufac- 
turer. The fundamental principles of the 
national law, however, are based on truth 
and justice. 

Unfortunately, a number of provisos were 
introduced in the bill whereby offenders 
against the fundamental principles thereof 
might escape punishment. Congressman 
William P. Hepburn, who was chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


is competent to do, and likewise he is candid in his praise of honest service. 


Commerce of the House of Representatives, 
which framed the present law, in the final 
meeting of the committee that put the fin- 
ishing touches upon the bill before it was 
presented to the House, fully comprehended 
the dangerous character of these provisos. 
I remember distinctly the occasion, having 
been invited by the committee to sit with 
it and advise with the members during 
their final executive session. After several 
of these unfortunate provisos had been 
adopted by the committee, Mr. Hepburn 
rose from his seat at the head of the table, 
walked two or three times back and forth on 
the floor, and then uttered the following 
prophetic words: 

“You gentlemen sit here, presumably to 
frame a law to protect the American people 
against the dangers of misbranded and adul- 
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terated foods and drugs, and then you add 
a lot of dastardly provisos to the measure 
whereby the rascals may escape punish- 
ment.” 

Having been intimately associated with 
the committee in the deliberations, I am 
compelled to say that the motives of the 
members, which led them to adopt these 
provisos, were beyond criticism. They real- 
ized that it would be impossible to secure 
favorable action on a measure which was as 
drastic as the evils of the traffic in foods and 
drugs required. What they hoped to do 
was to secure a measure which would so 
commend itself to the public that the weak 
points embodied therein would be gradually 
corrected by amendment. 

I cannot here go into detail respecting 
‘these provisos, which have rendered the 
law to a large extent valueless. I will 
mention, however, one of them; namely, 
that proviso which permits a manufacturer 
to put out a food under a distinctive name 
and frees him from all the provisions of the 
act provided there is printed on the label 
the name of the place where the food is 
manufactured, and provided further that 
this article of food, under its own distinctive 
name, contains no added injurious sub- 
stances. 

It is evident, from a cursory examination 
of this proviso, that the printing of the name 
of the place where the food was manufac- 
tured was simply dust to be thrown in the 
eyes of the public. The printing of the 
name of the place of manufacture could not 
possibly have any influence in making the 
food product wholesome or free from ob- 
jection. 

The proviso was about as bad as could 
be, but it was made worse by the construc- 
tion of the law placed on it by one of the 
federal judges, who, doubtless acting under 
the convictions of a careful study of the 
provisions of the act, came to the conclusion 
that any formula for a food product sold 
under a distinctive name, which was used at 
the time the product was first made, could 
not include any added product, but only the 
original products. It followed, therefore, 
that if such a food product contained an 
injurious substance originally used in the 
formula, it could not be proceeded against 
under the law. 

Again, the phrase “distinctive name” has 
been so construed by the courts that the 
name of the manufacturer himself, prefixed 
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to a food, has been construed asa distinctive 
name, or even the name of the country in 
which the food is made. For instance, it 
was held by the attorney general that the 
phrase “Canadian Club Whiskey” was a 
distinctive name, and hence, no matter what 
this drink contained, if the place of its man- 
ufacture was placed upon the label, it could 
not be proceeded against under the law. 
Coca-Cola has profited by the same inter- 
pretation. 

It would be unfortunate if, in the quest 
for uniformity, the states should introduce 
in their laws a proviso of the kind men- 
tioned above. I hardly need record any of 


the less important defects of the national 
law so long as this glaring defect remains, 
robbing the law of its strength and virility 
and permitting the most reprehensible prac- 
tices under the guise of legal protection. 


Fraudulent Claims to Curative Powers Per- 
mitted by the Supreme Court 


In a great majority of cases, where rulings 
have been made on the character of the law 
by the courts, they have been to strengthen 
it and uphold it. In a very few instances 
the courts, in their wisdom, have construed 
the law in a manner to weaken its provisions 
greatly. Instances of such construction 
have been cited (in regard to the “distinc- 
tive name” and an “added ingredient”’). 

The most staggering blow which has been 
dealt to the law, however, was given by the 
Supreme Court in the celebrated Johnson 
Cancer Cure case. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the phraseology of the law, which 
forbade the use of any misleading state- 
ment, design, or device, concerning an 
article of food or drugs or the ingredients 
thereof, applied solely to the constitution of 
the article and not to its qualities. In other 
words, a manufacturer of a patent medicine 
may place on the label outrageously false 
clams as to curative properties, provided 
no misstatement is made concerning the in- 
gredients of the medicine. 

his ruling of the Supreme Court prac- 
tically paralyzed all operations of the law 
in regard to so-called proprietary, patent, 
or quack remedies. 

Practically every one of these remedies 
is of secret composition, and hence no mis- 
statements are made respecting their com- 
position. Above all things, the makers and 
vendors of these nostrums desire to keep 
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their constitution a secret. They well 
know that if the people understood their 


nature, they would realize that they had no ~ 


virtues and were powerless ‘to effect the 
cures which are claimed. 

* Many convictions have been obtained 
in the courts for false and misleading 
statements respecting the virtues of these 
medicines. The Supreme Court decision 
rendered it necessary to dismiss fully nine- 
tenths of the cases which were still pending 
against drugs for misbranding. The Presi- 
dent of the United States promptly sent a 
message to Congress asking that legislation 
be enacted specifically forbidding false state- 
ments respecting the virtues of these rem- 
edies. The misery, suffering, and death 
which ensue as a result of these false state- 
ments is something almost incredible. In 
addition to this, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are taken from the people directly, 
by inducing them to believe in the false and 
impossible claims made by the makers and 
vendors of such medicines. 

Cancer, consumption, and_ epilepsy 
“cures,” and drug habit “‘cures,’’ are found 
in the van of these impostors against which 
yeoman’s service was done prior to this deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, especially in co- 
operation with the Post Office Department, 
by which the use of the mails was denied 
the manufacturers under a fraud order. 
The campaign of education that naturally 
accompanies even the attempted enforce- 


ment of such a law constitutes one of 
its most valuable assets, as regards the 
public. 

Flagrant examples of these “‘cures”’ which 
are thus turned loose to deceive and injure 
the public are alleged diphtheria cures and 
preventives, the more iniquitous since we 
now have an antitoxin that really performs 
this great service. Among these are Ham- 
lin’s Wizard Oil, Vapo-Cresoline, Gar-Gol, 
Humbug Oil, and many others. There 
are likewise remedies for drug addictions, 
themselves containing morphin, such as 
Habitina; Smith’s Glyco-Heroin for the 
treatment of asthma, pneumonia, whooping- 
cough and kindred affections, containing a 
dangerous drug more active than morphin, 
which fact is unknown to the laity and there- 
fore its declaration on the label is no pro- 
tection. There af€ kidney and liver “cures,” 
worse than useless, such as Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, Bouvier’s Buchu Gin, Jayneway’s 
Kidney and Liver Remedy, and a score of 
others. Particularly vicious are the catarrh 
and asthma “‘cures”’ containing cocain, such 
as Tucker’s Asthma Specific, and Prof. Dr. 
Einhorn’s Asthma Spray, Dr. Birney’s Ca- 
tarrh Powder, Dr. Lepper’s Microtine, and 
Ascato, the last named containing opium 
and arsenic. There are epilepsy “cures” 
which consist essentially of bromids, such as 
Dr. Lindley’s Epilepsy Remedy, and Dr. 
May’s Epilepticide; consumption “cures” 
or preventives, such as Nature’s Creation, 


Wherein the Pure Food Law Fails 


Unfortunate compromises with the “interests” were deemed necessary by its framers 
“ Distinctive ” names of food products, permitted by the law, afford excuses for frauds 
False claims to curative properties of drugs are permitted by court decision 

Bad provisions of the law tend to become vested interests 

The law’s tendency is to favor the manufacturer rather than the consumer 

Chemical preservatives have been admitted by decree of the Remsen Board 
Important prosecutions in the courts drag interminably 


Pure Food Law’s Great Service 


Labels have become, for the most part, honest—a great advance 

Sanitary conditions of manufacture have been much improved 

Many manufacturers have voluntarily abandoned the use of chemical preservatives 

Cold-storage conditions have been largely improved 

Three thousand cases of adulteration and misbranding have been prosecuted 

The United States District Court of Indiana, and about half of the state food com- 
missioners, have ruled against the use of benzoate of soda 

The moral effect of the law has been very great 
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Victor Lung Syrup, Shiloh’s Cure, etc. 


And, finally, the cancer “cures,” the most , 


fatuous and cruel of all in some ways, with 
their false promises of “positive, perma- 
nent and painless cure,” as in the case of 
Radio-Sulpho, and Cancerine, advertised 
as ‘“‘a specific cure for cancer in all its 
forms.” 

These are merely illustrative of the horde 
of impostors which cannot be touched by the 
law when there is no misstatement on the 
bottle regarding the ingredients. 

It is surprising how firmly set a bad pro- 
vision of a law becomes, and with what 
unanimity those who are to benefit by a 
defect in the law flock to the capital of the 
nation and capitals of the states to prevent 
a betterment. The wrong principle of the 
law has the neh it is already 
established. It is, therefore, far more 
difficult to remove an objectionable feature 
from a law than it is to prevent its getting 
in in the first place. Those who profit by 


the fault look upon it as a vested interest. 
It is far more difficult to get a tenant out of 
a house than to prevent one from coming in. 
The owner of the property may refuse the 
applicant; he can eject the tenant only by 


due process of law. 

The fact that this message of the Presi- 
dent has now been before Congress for 
more than a year and that no action what- 
ever has yet been taken by Congress, look- 
ing to the remedy of this fault in the law, 
shows how powerful are the vested interests 
in holding onto that which makes for their 
good, no matter how injurious it may be to 
the people at large. Mr. Richardson of 
Alabama, who as chairman of the sub- 
committee considering the matter has 
eornestly endeavored to secure speedy and 
favorable action, has been met on every hand 
by interested manufacturers and vendors 
of patent medicines, beverages, and foods 
containing added substances of a deleterious 
character, and makers and vendors of sac- 
charin and other drugs, protesting against 
any legislation whatever which would 
remedy the fault in the law pointed out by 
the Supreme Court. 

One of the most extensive manufacturers 
of drugs in this country was represented 
before Mr. Richardson’s committee by able 
counsel who opposed any legislation what- 
ever along this line. It was brought out 
before the committee that this firm was en- 
gaged extensively in making the nostrums 
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which quacks were selling at enormous 
profits to the sick who “grasp at straws” 
in their dire need of relief and who often be- 
lieve that under the guaranty they are 
being protected by the law. Thus merce- 
nary interests have, up to this time, been’ 
sufficiently powerful to prevent the enact- 
ment of remedial legislation against these 
insidious and far-reaching dangers.* 

While the national law is far from being 
perfect, as has already been pointed out, its 
chief weakness has been found in the char- 
acter of its enforcement. From the begin- 
ning, almost, the tendency was developed 
among those high in authority to construe 
the law in such a way as to favor the manu- 
facturers and to leave the people without 
protection. The fundamental principle of 
the law seemed to be entirely forgotten. 

Manufacturers who were engaged in 
practices which were plainly illegal under 
the provisions of the act, were extremely 
anxious to avoid defending themselves in 
the courts. It seems strange that anyone 
engaged in legitimate business should fear 
the courts, and the fact that these people 
were afraid engendered a strong suspicion 
that their business practices were not legit- 
imate. Further than that, it was soon dis- 
covered that the vast majority of the cases 
brought before the courts resulted favorably 
for the government, and hence the indis- 
position to be haled before the court grew 
more pronounced as the notices of judgment 
grew more numerous. 

But how was this to be prevented? Evi- 
dently the Bureau of Chemistry, which by 
the law was charged with the work of the 
grand jury, namely, to ascertain whether 
or not the samples were adulterated or mis- 
branded, could not be controlled by the 
“interests.” I can speak from personal 
knowledge of the fact that herculean efforts 
were made to lessen the activity of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, or to turn it into a 
harmless channel. 

When this was found to be impossible, 
the manufacturers and dealers who felt that 
the law, as interpreted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and by the courts, would be the 
goblin that would finally get them, they 
took another turn. They went to the supe- 
rior officers of the different departments 
charged with the enforcement of the law. 
and even to the President himself. They 


* The Congress has just passed the Sherley amendmen‘ 
prohibiting false statements of curative properties. 
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represented that they were not getting a 
‘square deal” from the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, and that it would ruin their business 
to be haled into the courts. As a result of 
ihese representations, by executive author- 
ity the functions imposed upon the Bureau 
of Chemistry by law were taken away and 
conferred upon a board not contemplated by 
the act, and which was wholly independent 
of the Bureau of Chemistry save that it 
crew its pay and its expenses were paid from 
money appropriated to that Bureau. 

The advent of the Remsen Board marked 
« distinct era in the enforcement of the food 
liw, namely, one of practical paralysis in 
«il matters pertaining to the addition of 
benzoic acid, sulphurous acid, saccharin, 
sulphate of copper and alum, to food 
; roducts. As it was the addition of these 
bodies which constituted 95 per cent. of 
the total adulteration practiced, it is easy 
to see that, so far as adulteration was con- 
cerned, the food law became practically a 
dead letter. 

The law as it has been executed has been 
practically a law against misbranding, with 
the exception of those products held to be 
“filthy, putrid or decomposed,” and has 
done but little to correct adulteration. The 
decisions of the Remsen Board tending 
along this line have been enthusiastically 
supported by the majority of the Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection, Dr. F. L. Dun- 
lap and Solicitor G. P. McCabe being 
guided solely by the Remsen decisions in 
their activities under the law. 

How the state food officials in annual ses- 
sion repudiated the action of the national 
authorities in emasculating the law, and 
how, as a consequence, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, all the members of the Remsen 
Board except one, and Solicitor McCabe, at- 
tended the next annual meeting of food 
officials and succeeded in carrying a vote in 
favor of benzoate of soda, is familiar history. 

In spite of all the pressure brought to bear 
upon the state officials, about half of them 
have uniformly opposed the action of the 
Remsen Board, and at the meeting of the 
association in Duluth in the summer of 1911, 
the state officials favorable to the original 
contentions of the Bureau of Chemistry 
secured a majority as shown by the election 
o! L. P. Brown of Tennessee as president. 

The effect in the administration of the 
state laws is equally clear-cut. Those of the 
state officials who favored the adulterations 


validated by the Remsen Board have been 
active in protecting that form of adultera- 
tion. Those who were opposed to the ac- 
tion of the Remsen Board have been just as 
active against such adulterations. 


The Federal Courts Decide Against 
Benzoate of Soda 


Finally the whole case of the propriety 
and the validity of the doctrines of the 
Remsen Board was brought into the federal 
court. In the state of Indiana, Curtice 
Brothers of Rochester, N. Y., and Williams 
Brothers of Detroit, Mich., who use benzoate 
of soda in their products, brought a suit 
against the State Board of Health of 
Indiana, to restrain it from enforcing the 
laws and regulations of Indiana forbidding 
the use of benzoate of soda in food products, 
and asking the courts to declare said laws 
unconstitutional. After an extended hear- 
ing and the taking of seventeen volumes 
of typewritten testimony, the matter was 
finally decided by Judge A. B. Anderson 
adversely to the benzoate contention, and 
the validity of the law of Indiana was com- 
pletely sustained. 

This action of the court doubtless marks 
the end of the tremendous effort which has 
been made by the federal officials and some 
of the state officials to protect the adultera- 
tors of our foods. 

The people undoubtedly are again coming 
into their rights, but the battle is by no means 
entirely won, as the events of the recent 
Seattle convention demonstrate. 

With the powerful machinery of the fed- 
eral government allied with about half of 
the state governments, the battle for the 
right has been a sturdy one and apparently, 
until lately, a losing one. No fouler blot 
upon the administration of lawcan,inmy opin- 
ion, be found in the history of the United 
States than this effort of the United States 
Government to paralyze, belittle, and destroy a 
law passed in the interests of the people of the 
country. 

In spite of the many obstacles thrown in 
the way of the Pure Food Law, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that it has been allowed 
to become moribund. 

From the beginning of the enforcement of 
the act until the time of my retirement from 
the public service, about 10,000 samples of 
foods and drugs had been collected and 
examined by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
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found to be cases of misbranding or of adul- 
teration. Of this number somewhat over 
3,000 were permitted to go to prosecution by 
the Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
A large proportion of these cases have been 
passed upon by the federal courts, the num- 
ber of notices of judgment showing com- 
pleted cases now aggregating 1,550, while a 
great many more are awaiting publication, 
and still others are pending before the 
courts. This is in addition to the great 
mass of inspections and examinations of 
imported foods and drugs, which has re- 
sulted in wonderful improvements, espe- 
cially in the character of crude drugs and of 
figs, oils, and canned goods, whose labels 
and contents have undergone a marked 
transformation—more general in fact than 
those of domestic foods, as they are more 
easily inspected. 

The fact that the law has been dynamic 
in nature whenever it is permitted to act, 
shows its great power and applicability. 
Had it been left free in every respect to per- 
form the functions intended for it I feel that 
I may confidently say that both adulter- 
ation and misbranding or foods and drugs 
would already have become so restricted in 
this country as to be practiced as secretly 
as counterfeiting. 

It is somewhat pathetic, however, in 
looking over the notices of judgment, to see 
how the great offenders, backed by the 
powerful interests, have suffered so infre- 
quently, while the smaller concerns, or in- 
dividuals, have been abandoned to the fury 
of thelaw. That great class of adulteration 
which consists in the addition of preserva- 
tives to foods has been practically unmo- 
lested. In some of the large cases, when 
decisions have been obtained the appeals 
often drag their slow lengths along almost 
interminably. 

It is now more than two years since the 
appeal from the decision of the federal 
court was taken in the bleached flour case 
and no decision has yet been reached. 
Meanwhile the bleaching of flour goes mer- 
rily on under executive order, though the 
consumer, the honest miller, and the court 


* decision are all arrayed against it. It is 


eighteen months or more since the appeal 
was taken by the United States Govern- 
ment on the decision of the federal court at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in the Coca-Cola case 
respecting what is an added substance; 
meanwhile the makers of synthetic products 
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bearing so-called distinctive names are un- 
checked in the use of any injurious sub- 
stance found in the original formula. 

Contrast this with the promptness with 
which decisions were reached in minor 
cases, such as the Johnson Cancer case. 
This statement is not intended to reflect on 
the courts, which have always moved as 
promptly as they are urged to by the pros- 
ecuting officers. It is an illustration, too 
often found in this country, of tardiness oi 
justice where great interests are able to 
interpose obstacles to progress. What ux 
need is not so much the recall of judges as thi 
recall of the interests that hang about their 
necks with the usual millstone effect. 


Foods that Have Been the Most Prosecuted 


A survey of the 1,550 notices of judgment 
issued under the federal food law shows 
readily what classes of foods have received 
the most attention, and the nature of their 
shortcomings. 

Milk easily leads the list, its crimes con- 
sisting in being watered, or skimmed, or in 
containing “a filthy substance.” Cream 
also has often lost part of its butter fat. 
The fine for these offenses rarely exceeds ten 
dollars, and often it is but five dollars. 
A number of “milk campaigns” were con- 
ducted in cities where the interstate ship- 
ments were large, and large numbers o/ 
samples were taken for examination, with 
the effect of greatly improving the output 
The debasement of the milk supply seemed 
to be one of the trade practices that ha 
become so general as to be regarded by long 
practice to have attained “rights.” 

Other dairy supplies received considera- 
ble attention; short-weight cheeses, those 
made from skim milk but labeled as “ful! 
cream,” and now and then a case of the use 
of artificial preservatives. The eggs tha! 
came under the ban were of various classes: 
desiccated and frozen eggs that were putri: 
or decomposed, put up for the bakers’ trad 
when they should have gone to the tanner: 
cold-storage eggs masquerading as fresh; 
evaporated, liquid, and preserved whol: 
eggs in various stages of decomposition. 

Preserves, jellies, and jams of ‘all kind- 
furnish a very long list of products mac: 
largely of glucose, with the flavors of th 
fruits indicated on the label scarcely appar 
ent, often artificially colored and frequent}: 
preserved with benzoate of soda. Not jus' 
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formed from 50 to 75 per cent. of the 
product. 

Many evaporated and dried fruits, raisins, 
figs, apples, currants, et cetera, were found to 
be wormy and decomposed; olive oils had 
been mixed with from 35 to 75 per cent. 
of cottonseed oil (a practice that has been 

largely checked but is still under sur- 
veillance); vinegars, in large numbers, 
failed to show the requisite strength, 
or were misbranded, bearing the proud 
titles of “Pure Apple Vinegar,” 
or “Cider Vinegar ” when they 
were dilute solutions of acetic 
acid artificially colored in imita- 
tion of the real product. A very 


Look back, Uncle Sam! Quick! 
the thing for the school boy or girl to be large number of ketchups have been con- 


e\ven for luncheon! Often the glucose demned, the microscope revealing mold and 
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bacteria in such amounts as to indicate 
that decayed fruit, or pulp and waste 
material from the canneries, perhaps, had 
been used instead of the “red ripe tomatoes” 
alluringly pictured on the labels. While 
not all benzoated ketchups are so made, 
it is well to remember that benzoate makes 
this possible, and that most of these pro- 
ducts are artificially preserved. 

The flavoring extracts, especially lemon 
and vanilla, have come in for a rather un- 
flattering amount of attention. They are 
often found to be entirely innocent of any 
oil of lemon or extract of the vanilla bean, 
being compounded of artificial flavors and 
colored in imitation of the real products. 
While these may not be injurious, especially 
considering the quantities in which they are 
used, the general debasement of a good 
product in this way constitutes a fraud and 
is apt to produce results very discouraging 
to the cook who depends upon them for 
“flavor.” A “heavy hand with the pepper” 
is needed when it is found to be composed 
largely of wheat meal, seed coats, coconut 
shells, starch, or ground fruit stones, all of 
which substances have appeared from time 
to time in samples examined under the law. 

The most distinct step forward under the 
Food and Drugs Act has been its moral 
or ethical effect on business methods and 
practices. It is a well-known principle in 
connection with the administration of eth- 
ical laws that they cannot be enforced if 
a majority of the people do not believe in 
them. The manufacturers and dealers in 
foods and drugs are very generally in favor 
of the law and its rigid application. Not 
only do they favor it when applied to 
others’ products, they appreciate also the 
control of the conditions of competition, and 
the improvement of the products when the 
law is fairly applied to their own output. 

Many of the most valiant fighters for the 
Pure Food Law today are large manufac- 
turers who originally were enlisted under the 
banner of benzoate. 


Methods must be devised whereby the 
will of the people shall be brought to bear 
more directly and dominantly upon state and 
national legislative assemblies, and upon 


state and national officials. Jt is quite im- 
possible for the inierests to convert the people 
to their side; it unfortunately seems to be com- 
paratively easy for them to secure the support 
of many state and national officials. Just 
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how this support is secured cannot be posi- 
tively known because the approaches made 
are confidential and we see only the 
results. 

In one instance, that of the Corn Products 
Company, control of officials was sought by 
enlisting the opinions of eminent scientific 
men in favor of the contention of the Corn 
Products Company that “corn syrup” was 
a proper designation for their product. 
Under the guise of intimating that the com- 
munications addressed to them were sent 
in behalf of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Corn Products Company received the 
affirmative signatures of thirty eminent 
chemists of the country to the proposition 
that ‘corn syrup” is a proper designation of 
glucose made from Indian corn. Is, then, 
imported glucose made from potatoes “ po- 
tato syrup”? Likely enough, if you have 
a “Potato Products Company” to so main- 
tain! It is known that these eminent chem- 
ists were offered fees for the signatures they 
gave. At least, one of them wrote to me 
that he had been offered a fee and refused 
it, and it is fair to presume that others, also, 
were treated likewise. 

The value of these expert opinions, as 
fixed by the officials of the Corn Products 
Company, may be known by the fact that 
the munificent sum of fifty dollars was of- 
fered in the case mentioned above, where it 
was refused. It is fair to assume that the 
same flattering offer- was made to other 
experts in the case. Expert chemical opin- 
ions come high! Whatever may be the 
methods used, it is perfectly certain that the 
interests concerned solely in profit-making 
have secured the ear and the hand of many 
state and national officials. Without ques- 
tioning the honesty or sincerity of these 
chemists it is obvious that they should have 
looked carefully into the purpose of this 
inquiry before giving so ready an assent. 

There is only one instance in which this 
opinion has been carried to the court, and 
that was in Wisconsin. There the courts, 
including the Supreme Court, unanimously 


‘decided that corn syrup is not acorrect name 


for glucose. Thus it is seen that corn syrup 
was validated by the same means employed to 
validate benzoic acid, and that this valida- 
tion met the same fate in the court that the 
benzoic acid decision has encountered. 
Publicity is the only present method that I 
know of by means of which evils of this kind 
can be corrected, and state and national offi- 
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cials be held true to their oaths and their 
obligations to the public at large. 


A Summary of the Situation 


Defects recognized—National and _ state 
food and drug legislation is reasonably good 
and constitutes a great step forward as 
compared with even a decade ago, but it is 
still woefully deficient in many respects. 
The recognition of these defects is in it- 
self the first step to further progress. 

Principles Upheld by the Courts—The de- 
cisions of the courts have in the main upheld 
the fundamental principle of the food and 
drug laws of the states and of the nation. 
There are a few unfortunate exceptions. 
The same enemies which were encountered 
in the original attempts to pass and enforce 
the law, are now met in the attempts which 
are being made to remedy its defects, 
namely, the patent medicine trust, the recti- 
fiers’ trust, the manufacturers of chemical 
preservatives and sweeteners, and the 
caffein interests. 

Honest Labels—The exclusion of false and 
misleading statements from labels and the 
addition of certain statements that the con- 
sumer has a right to expect, have been one of 
the most important attainments under the 
law. The label in the large majority of 
cases may be regarded as worthy of Truth- 
ful James himself, and further refinements 
of exactness of statement as to the grades 
of canned goods, and the origin of foods 
when one particular locality is supposed to 
stand for quality or special excellence, are 
being gradually worked out to the benefit of 
all concerned. When weight and date are 
added we shall have little left to desire. 

Sanitary Conditions of Manufacture, espe- 
cially in the case of products easily infected, 
have been improved; the ideals of factory 
construction, light, ventilation, selection 
of labor, have been much raised, resulting 
in cleaner and more wholesome products. 

Cold Storage Improvement—There has 
been a marked improvement in cold storage 
products. A number of convictions in the 
case of these products, especially eggs, 
poultry, and fish, have been secured, with 
‘he result that much more care is being exer- 
vised in admitting products to cold storage 
than formerly, thus causing a marked 
improvement in the foods that come out of 
storage. When these foods are properly 
labeled, are not held so long as to make 


them either physically or economically un- 
desirable, and are retailed carefully and hon- 
estly, they will doubtless constitute an 
important factor in the conservation of the 
food supply. 

Preservatives Abandoned—The use of pre- 
servatives and colors has been voluntarily 
abandoned by the great majority of manu- 
facturers. The successful prosecution of 
cases concerning foods containing deleteri- 
ous colors, as in macaroni, has assisted in 
bringing this about. No cases, however, 
have been brought under the law against 
foods treated with the commonly used pre- 
servatives, namely benzoic acid, and sul- 
phurous acid, and their salts. It is true 
that their use is permitted, conditioned on 
the label giving notice of their presence. 
This condition, however, is abrogated in the 
case of sulphurous acid, and, moreover, as 
the actual consumer rarely sees the label, 
this provision is valueless in protecting the 
person most requiring protection. 

As a result of these rulings you will find 
sulphur in candies, wines, molasses, and 
most important of all in dried fruits, which 
are generally heavily sulphured to keep off 
insects, to hold the color, and facilitate the 
drying, which proceeds slowly in the open 
air. Benzoate appears chiefly in cider, 
ketchups, preserves, jellies, mincemeat, 
et cetera, one of its chief uses being to pre- 
serve the green or half rotten tomatoes, 
berries, or fruits, the miscellaneous odds and 
ends of the cannery or preserve manufac- 
tory, held for a more convenient season 
when they can be worked up into ketchups, 
pie-fillers, or cheap preserves. When a pre- 
serve is labeled “Contains 70 per cent. of 
glucose, artificially colored, and preserved 
with one tenth of one per cent. of benzoate 
of soda,” it is a legal product, but hardly a 
wholesome one. 

Attitude of Federal Officials—The Moss 
investigating committee has unanimously 
pronounced the Remsen Board as wholly 
without authority and yet its decisions 
have been followed blindly by the officials 


‘of the government, and all matters referred 


to it have been held in abeyance and the 
law thus practically paralyzed, pending the 
Board’s action. An exhaustive report of 
the experiments made in the Bureau of 
Chemistry, which showed in my opinion 
the injuriousness of copper sulphate when 
added to foods, has been hibernating in the 
Departmental archives for the past four 
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years, and its use permitted in the interim. 
Now we are getting a decision, based on 
the work of the Referee Board, confirming 
this opinion. Are such delays in the inter- 
ests of the public health? 

In regard to the state officials, it may be 
said that about half of them have followed 
the lead of the federal government in con- 
struing the state laws in favor of the inter- 
ests, and about half have, in a militant way, 
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supported the true principles and mean- 
ing of the various laws. Among the most 
notable of these is Commissioner H. E. Bar- 
nard of Indiana, who has successfully op- 
posed the suit brought by the interests to 
declare the laws and regulations of Indiana, 
forbidding the use of benzoic acid and other 
drugs in food products, unconstitutional. 
Fortunately this attempt has met with a 
complete defeat in the federal court. 


Pure Food Laws of the States 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


HE influence of the national law upon 
the legislation of the states has been 


powerful. It should be remembered 
that most of the states had enacted food 
laws prior to 1906, when the federal enact- 
ment was first made. In spite of this, how- 
ever, more than twenty-five of the states 
have either enacted new laws or modified 
their old laws so as to conform more or less 
closely to the federal statute. 

The State of Pennsylvania furnishes a 
remarkable illustration of what can be ac- 
complished by a rigorous prosecution of 
the law, in that for a number of years the 
fines assessed in successful prosecutions 
have been sufficient to cover the outlay 
made for the support of the inspection 
service. 

Two of the most striking victories for 
pure food won in Pennsylvania were the 
successful crusade against the rotten egg, 
virtually breaking up the extensive traffic 
in this undesirable product, and the recent 
decision of the supreme court of the state, 
closing a case that had been fought under 
Inspector Cassidy’s leadership for two 
years, to the effect that “no one has a 
natural or a constitutional right to put 
poison in confectionery or other food.”’ The 
poison in question was sulphites or sulphur- 
ous acid, which is still permitted in foods 
by the federal authorities without even a 
notice on the label as to its presence. This 
_ decision covers especially the cheaper 
candies bought by children. 

On this point one has only to compare 
the attitude of former Commissioner H. R. 
Wright of Iowa, former Commissioner W. F. 
Cannon of Colorado, the commissioners of 
Illinois, and of Nebraska, and former Com- 
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missioner G. L. Flanders of New York, all 
of whom have been deeply in sympathy 
with the efforts of the federal executives to 
nullify and restrict the execution of the law, 
especially by the protection of those who 
use chemical preservatives, with the atti- 
tude of Commissioners H. E. Barnard of 
Indiana, M. A. Scovell of Kentucky, L. P. 
Brown of Tennessee, E. F. Ladd of North 
Dakota, W. D. Saunders of Virginia, E. F. 
Emery of Wisconsin, and former Commis- 
sioner R. W. Dunlap and present Commis- 
sioner S. E. Strode of Ohio. These gentle- 
men represent notably those state commis- 
sioners who are militantly in favor of the 
administration of the food laws for the pro- 
tection of the consumer. 

In order to secure typical examples of the 
attitudes of the various states toward the 
enforcement of food and drug laws, I ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to the food offi- 
cials of the following states: Texas, North 
Dakota, Indiana, Maine, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, New York, Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, Wisconsin, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, California. 

I asked along what lines the most striking 
advances had been made in the respective 
states toward procuring pure food and 
drugs for the people during the past year; 
along what lines further reform is most 
needed; in what way, helpful or retro- 
active, the federal food law and its enforce- 
ment have affected the food work of their 
states. 

From Maine and Pennsylvania somewhat 
formal replies, accompanied by printed 
material, were received; the commissioners 
of North Carolina and Texas were prevented 
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‘rom replying by absence and probably this 
is true of others unheard from. 

The press having conferred on me the 
‘itle of “‘Old Borax,” I feel that I should in 
‘urn bestow on the commissioner of Indiana 
hat of ‘‘Benzoate- Barnard.”’ From this 
doughty knight championing the cause of 

he public health, a survey of Indiana’s 
ieeds and attainments was received. 


Progress in Indiana and North Dakota 


Our best work this past year, says Commissioner 
jarnard, has been in the direction of improving 
unitary conditions in fgod producing and dis- 
ributing establishments. The most effective blow 
e have struck is, I believe, our most recent one; 
amely, calling attention to the fact that pure food, 

‘rue to name, prepared in a sanitary kitchen and 
erved in an attractive dining-room, is not a fit arti- 
le for consumption if the cook is a syphilitic, and 
he dish-washer and waitresses are suffering front 
enereal diseases. 

I have recently made inquiries, and the health 
ommissioners of more than seventy representative 
\merican cities, of a population of twenty-five 
housand or more, advise me that they do not re- 

quire a certificate of health or medical inspection 
irom people employed in handling food. We are 
voing to do better in this respect in Indianapolis, in 
all Indiana. * * * I am looking forward to the day 
vhen we can also throw complete protection around 
the millions of consumers who buy baker’s bread in 
unwrapped loaves and purchase milk from diseased 
dairymen. 

The most positive record of the year was made in 
the federal court when Judge Anderson handed 
down his decision refusing to enjoin the state food 
commissioner and the State Board of Health from 
enforcing the Pure Food Law. This action, so far 
as Indiana is concerned, clearly establishes the jus- 
tice of the position we took four years ago, that ben- 
zoate of soda was (1) not proved non-injurious to 
health; (2) was used by pulp makers to preserve 
infit raw material; (3) was wholly unnecessary 
cither in the holding of pulp or the preservation of 
catsup. During the last season I know of no In- 
liana canner, and there are a hundred of them, who 
used benzoate of soda in his products. 

It is not necessary to recall to you the tremendous 
dithculties under which the state labored when it en- 
dcavored to prevent the overthrow of its pure food 
law because of the activities of the Department of 
\griculture in behalf of the firms who were seeking 
that end; how we were refused the assistance of 
yourself and your chemists; how we had to compel 
the getting of testimony by an order of the court 
oi the District of Columbia, and how, on the other 
hand, employees of the government known to be in 
sympathy with the firms bringing suit against us 
\vere sent to Indianapolis to testify against the state 

id at the expense of the Department of Agriculture. 


The tenacity of the commissioner of North 
KJakota, and the eagerness with which he 
plunges into the fight, has won for him 
“mong both friends and enemies the sobri- 


quet of “Bulldog Ladd.” Here we have 
from him a few pertinent remarks: 


The most notable advances during the year, 
writes Commissioner Ladd, have been made in the 
enforcement of the sanitary inspection law; in the 
educational work that has been carried on; and the 
better sanitary conditions, especially of meat mar- 
kets, grocery stores and bakeries. 

Also, in the enforcement of the new law requiring 
that all lard shall be put up in even pound net 
weight containers. This was contested by the pack- 
ers, but the court sustained the law, thus making it 
possible for the people to secure full, net weight lard, 
and is but the beginning of the enforcement of similar 
laws with regard to securing full-weight containers. 

No great progress can be made so long as the food 
department in any state is made a part of the polit- 
ical spoils; or, so long as conditions are such that 
politicians and interested parties can determine 
what lines of work shall be undertaken, or what 
lines left open. 


Progress in Other States 


For Massachusetts, the secretary of the 
State Board of Health, Mark W. Richard- 
son, reports the law more stringent, in gen- 
eral, than the federal law, but “weak on the 
question of misbranding.” 

Missouri lacks money, the food appro- 
priation being stingy. The state has only 
six food inspectors. A valuable campaign 
of education through public addresses has 
been conducted. Legislation is needed re- 
quiring all cows to be tested for tubercu- 
losis; also for regulation of the handling of 
eggs. A large appropriation is needed for 
inspectors to get milk samples. 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph, chief of the division 
of foods and drugs of the New Jersey State 
Board of Health, joins with Commissioner 
Barnard of Indiana, in a demand for better 
local meat inspection, the sanitation of can- 
neries, the safeguarding of the oyster sup- 
ply; and the vital need of organization of 
local boards of health and collaboration be- 
tween them and the State Board are other 
issues covered. The cold storage situation 
is reported as satisfactory. 

Commissioner Huson, of New York, re- 
ports “a steadily progressive advance in 
the enforcement of thestatute. Efforts are 


being made to educate both the dealer and 


the consuming public. 

In Virginia the federal law has made 
itself felt, but the absurdly small fines have 
had a bad effect. The sanitation of food- 


. producing establishments has been im- 


proved. The food laws have had the effect 
of materially lessening the number of cases 
of misbranding and of deception. 
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Food Commissioner Jones Repudiates Women 
By The Editor 


2) Y experience has taught me,” said 
M Food Commissioner Jones, of 
Illinois, at the annual meeting in 

July of state and national food officials in 
Seattle, Wash., “that most women’s knowl- 
edge of pure food and sanitary cooking is 
in their clubs. If they would practice one- 
half of what they talk, we food commis- 
sioners could take a holiday.” Mr. Jones 
gave notice that he did not care for the 
assistance of women in the enforcement of 
the food laws of Illinois. Women, he said, 


are fine on dress parade, but not as food 
inspectors and witnesses. He advised 
against going into court on their testimony. 

A resolution expressing to Dr. Wiley 
appreciation of “his unswerving devotion 
to the consumers’ welfare’’ was voted down, 
44 to 42. The following list shows the states 
voting against the resolution: Alabama, 
Connecticut (state dairy and food commis- 
sioner), Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 


ington. The two rep- 
resentatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
at Washington, both men 
from the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, selected by 
the secretary to repre- 
sent the Department, 
voted against this com- 
mendation of Dr. Wiley’s 
policies and services to 
the public health, and 
by their votes defeated 
the resolution. 

The states voting for 
the resolution were Cali- 
fornia (despite the sul- 
phur question, in regard 
to which California 
seems to be seeing a great 
light), Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas and 
Wisconsin. Other states 
were not represented. 

The association went 
on record to the efiect 
that “the burden of 
proof of the harmlessness 
of substances used in 
foods should rest with the 
manufacturer,” a_ basic 
principle underlying the 
prohibition of all chemi 
cal preservatives. If thi: 
be true why spend thou- 
‘ sandsof dollarsof the peo- 


She won't be happy till she gets it. 
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But she must not wait too long for Food 
Commissioner Jones, who does not care for her assistance 


ple’s money for the ser- 
vices of a Referee Board? 
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Drugging 


By Harvey W. 


knowledge, there came to the father and 
mother of a lately arrived infant adver- 

| sements of soothing syrups and kindred 
preparations to silence the baby’s crying. 
Two of these advertisements are cited here as 
typical. In bothcases congratulations on the 
happy event attended the receipt of the cir- 
‘ular. The message from Hooper’s Anodyne 
ompany is accompanied by a picture of a 
-+henomenally fat infant and reads as follows: 


[\ an instance of which I have personal 


Congratulations and Good Wishes. The advent 
the new little Citizen in your household links you 
a Golden Bond of Sympathy with Humanity. 
\ thousand new responsibilities attend the arrival 
Baby—and early in their train comes the teething 
riod. This is a distressing time to baby and an 
xious one to an inexperienced mother, unless her 
ther or someone else interested in baby’s welfare 
‘s told her about Hooper’s Anodyne which allays 
‘thing pains, relieves colic, regulates the bowels 
and stomach and induces healthful and refreshing 
\cep. It may be procured at any druggist’s in 1oc. 
and 25c. bottles, and will prove a blessing in disguise 
» both mother and child. O. P. Hooper Chemical 
mmpany, Chester, Pa. 


Hooper’s Anodyne is. described in the 
‘nited States Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 393 on Habit-Form- 
ing Agents (issued April 29, 1910), as con- 
taining morphin hydrochlorid. The active 
agents in many soothing syrups, probably 
nearly all, are opium, or its derivatives, 
namely morphin, heroin, and codein, and 
chloroform and chloral hydrate. On page 
5 of the bulletin mentioned, the following 
list of soothing syrups, containing some one 
of the above-named ingredients, is given: 


Children’s Comfort (morphin sulphate). 

Dr. Fahey’s Pepsin Anodyne Compound (morphin 

!phate). 

Dr. Fahrney’s Teething Syrup (morphin and 
chloroform). 

Dr. Fowler’s Strawberry and Peppermint Mixture 
morphin). 

Dr. Groves’ Anodyne for Infants (morphin sul- 
phate). 

_ s Anodyne, the Infant’s Friend (morphin 

drochlorid). 

“I idway’s Elixir for Infants (codein). 

Or. James’ Soothing Syrup Cordial (heroin). 

Kopp’s Baby’s Friend (morphin sulphate). 

Dr. Miller’s Anodyne for Babies (morphin sul- 
phate and chloral hydrate). 

Dr. Moffett’s Teethina, Teething Powders (pow- 
dered opium). 

Infant Relief (chloroform and cannabis 

ica 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup (morphin sul- 
phate). 


the Baby 


Wiley, M.D. 


The promiscuous use of deadly, habit- 
forming drugs is a constant threat, not only 
to the health but to the life of the infant. 
And if the child survives such drugging, its 
nervous system may be seriously affected for 
life or the seeds be sown of a craving for 
drugs or. stimulants. Mothers cannot be 
too particular in regard to these matters. 
Possibly it may be advisable in certain acute 
conditions to use a very small quantity of 
some of these threatening drugs to tide over 
a crisis, but never in any circumstances 
should this be done except by the advice and 
under the care of a physician. Far better to 
listen to the infant’s cry for a while than to 
have it forever hushed. 

The second typical advertisement takes 
its keynote from what I have said above. 
It reads as follows: 


Mothers! Mothers! Don’t Kill your Babies! 
IT ISN’T NECESSARY to dope them with Mor- 
phine loaded, Bromide saturated or Chloral filled 
Soothing Syrups and Anodynes to keep them from 
crying. 

Crying is not an ailment, that is the way your lit- 
tle one tells you that something is wrong, a colic 
pain, or a bowel irritation. ‘ 

You CANNOT CURE THESE AILMENTS 
with DOPE. The DOPED Anodynes are plainly 
labeled as the Food and Drug Laws require and you 
can know them. They deaden the pain, dull the 
mind, ruin the nerves, and weaken the bodies of the 
future men and women. 

We recommend the medicines your grandmothers 
used,—Catnip, Fennel, Peppermint, Sage, Caraway, 
not a solution of MORPHINE as some advertise- 
ments tell you, and now for your convenience we 
have combined these valuable ingredients into a 
preparation called TEXTER’S CATNIP and FEN- 
NEL COMPOUND (without Alcohol) at 25c for a 
three ounce bottle. A trial will convince you of its 
merits. 

UNIVERSITY DRUG STORE 
532 Market St., Perkasie, Pa. 


I know nothing of the various virtues of 
the remedy or medicine just described, but 
it is hardly convincing to attempt to mag- 
nify the virtues of one remedy by calling 
attention to the threatening character of 
another. It may be that there are circum- 
stances in which catnip, fennel, peppermint, 
sage, and caraway are advisable in the 
treatment of ailing infants, but any promis- 
cuous doctoring by mothers can only be 
regarded as dangerous. If the child is not 
seriously ill and the medicine is a harmless 
one, no serious results will occur. If, on the 
other hand, the infant is seriously ill and the 
medicine is of no value or is dangerous,— 
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and either is very likely to be the case,— 
then there is danger that it may die without 
proper medical care. 

The lengths to which the unprincipled 
persons handling doped baby syrups will go 
to allay the suspicions of the purchaser and 
effect a sale are almost inconceivable. 
Victor’s Infant Relief is proudly labeled, 
“Contains no morphine and no opium,” all 
of which is true, but it was found to contain 
chloroform and cannabis indica (hasheesh), 
neither of which is fit for babes. 

A medicine which the federal government 
very recently charged with misbranding is 
Wood’s Soothing Syrup, which comes from 
Trenton, N. J. The sample analyzed by 
the government chemist contained 2 grains 
of opium, whereas the label declared 114 
grains. Remarkable claims were made for 
its efficiency in whooping-cough, croup, all 
coughs and colds, as a preventive against 
taking cold, and as a specific in the in- 
cipient stages of consumption; it was 
further suggested that a few drops in a 
child’s bottle would prevent colic and en- 
tirely obviate any difficulty in digesting the 
milk. To recommend an alcoholic solution 
of opium as a steady diet for a child on a 
bottle, to be used as a preventive measure, 
seems diabolical to the average mind, yet 
the court suspended sentence on account 
of certain technicalities. 

The Anglo-American Drug Company 
handling Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, which 
contains morphin sulphate, was forced re- 
cently by the British pharmacy law either to 
Jabel the product “Poison” or change its 


composition. The latter part of the alter- 
native was chosen, and the young Britisher 
now gets his Winslow’s syrup with potas- 
sium bromid in it instead of morphin, which 
is a slight improvement, but not one to brag 
about, since bromids have no place in a 
baby’s menu. As these syrups are largely 
used by ignorant, unscrupulous nurse girls, 
the value of the poison label cannot be 
overestimated. Morphin, chloroform, or 
heroin on the label may mean but little, 
even to the average person, when no imme- 
diate ill effects are observed, but the most 
ignorant would hesitate to administer a dose 
from a bottle marked “‘ POISON ” or bearing 
the skull and cross-bones. 

It seems strange that one should have to 
argue and plead for the control of so crass an 
evil, but large chemical supply houses, as 
well as the small companies and dealers, 
plead the inconvenience and hardship that 
the record keeping would entail, and object 
with indignation to the poison label on a 
bottle unless a dose or two from it will kill. 

Physicians are licensed by the state for 
the express purpose of caring for the sick. 
The state dces not dictate to its citizen 
what school of medicine he shall patronize, 
but requires the practitioners of all schools 
to qualify and receive licenses. This is a 
protection to every citizen. 

Let me advise mothers to be certain that 
infants secure their natural food, which the 
healthy mother can give; or in lieu of that, 
pure fresh milk from healthy cows, properly 
modified to suit the baby’s age. “Hit or 
miss”’’ drugging of all kinds is dangerous. 


Oyster lovers who put their trust in “R” and local health 
boards cannot afford to overlook Dr. Wiley’s important article 
on oysters in the November Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


The Doctor has facts, figures and photographs to back his 
statements. 


He will talk about mince pie, also, in the November issue. 
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Dr. Wiley Asks the Women to Help 


Co the THomen of America: 


RECEIVE a good many requests from individual women and 
from clubs saying, “What definite thing can we do to help 
in the Pure Food propaganda?” Here is one thing to do: 


Mark the ballot printed below and send it to me. I will for- 
ward it to the State Food Commissioner of your State, with 
| an earnest letter of my own. Ina later issue of this magazine 
I will report the outcome and future prospects. 


This will be a means of education and will make the officials feel that a large 
number of alert, intelligent buyers are ready to give them their support and 
approval, or their criticism and disapproval, as the facts may warrant. Some 
officials are not so severe as they should be. So long as they hear more from 
the punished offenders than they do from the protected public this condition 
will continue. This ballot will do you, and them, and the community as a 
whole some good. Are you ready to push? Here is a. chance. 


Special note: Please vote for only three items—any three that interest you 
most. Weigh and choose carefully. Discrimination, thus exercised by you, will 
instruct the Commissioners and myself as to which reforms are most in de- 
mand. Blanket voting for all, even though all are good, has a perfunctory look. 


Where it is desired to add several signatures—as among neighbors, groups or 
clubs—let them appear on a sheet of ordinary paper pasted to the card, the 
a a whole to be mailed to me in an envelope. Club voting will be welcome and 
valuable. 
; Good Housekeeping Magazine 

Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
| Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 
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POST CARD BALLOT. An expression of public opinion 


Put a cross opposite each of the three reforms that your communily most needs. 


I.—I want my bread wrapped. Crusts 
that we urge the children to eat should 
not be handled by dirty hands. 


V.—I want the present uncontrolled sale 
of morphin, cocain, etc., replaced by 
rigid control of those poisons. 


Il.—I want to know that the meats! buy 
are inspected both before and after 
slaughter, and that the inspection means 
something; that the products are rejected 
if they come from diseased animals. 


VI—I want all patent medicines, baby 
syrups, etc., containing morphin, cocain 
or other poisons marked with the skull 
and cross-bones and sold only on the 
prescription of a reputable physician. 


Ill—I want effective milk inspection, 
and the provision of certified milk for 
children and for the sick. 


VII.—I want true’and explicit labels on 
all paper packages and tinned goods, 


‘that I may know the age and character 


of the contents and buy intelligently. 


IV.—I want to be assured that there are 
no chemical preservatives in foods | buy. 
Sulphite, benzoate of soda, saccharin, 
and copper sulphate are not wanted any 
more than borax or salicylic acid. 


VIIL—I want the quantity or weight to 
be placed ‘on every package, tin, or 
bottle, to assist in economic buying. 
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A List of the State Food Commissioners 
The following list will be useful to people who wish’ to wrile to their Commissioners 
direct, in addition to sending the ballot to Dr. Wiley. 


NaME oF Foop’ OFFICIAL 


Little ‘Rock 
State University, Berkeley 
16 California St., San Francisco 


. .Des Moines 


D. Burch, Dairy Com'r . 
.R. M. Allen, Food and Drug Di .... Lexington 
A r Dowling . . New Orleans 
Charles D. Woods. 
ey 6 E. Franklin St., Baltimore 
-.144 State House, Boston 
. 136 State House, Boston 


Raleigh 

Agricultural College 
Columbus 
Oklahoma City 
Stillwell 


Harrisburg 
Providence 


L. P. Bro 


Salt Lake 
Burlington 
Richmond 

Seatth 


Card. 


Harvey W. Wiley, M.D., Director 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Bureau of 
— oods, Sanitation and Health, 


M. T. Freitas, Dairy Com’r........... 
E. H. Jenkins, Dairy Com'’r ... eee New Haven 
— 
One-Cent 
| 
7s 
Washington, D. C. | : 
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A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the 
Preparation and Serving: of the Daily Food 


The Consulting Editor for October is 


Mary Pierce Van Zile 


Dean of Women, and Professor of Domestic Science in the 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


A WORD WITH THE HOUSEWIFE—Every recipe printed 
in this department has been tested by or for the editors, and if fol- 
lowed with care can be relied upon to give perfect results. The 
recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to 
Level measurements are used without exception. 

We are here to help YOU. Please feel freato write to me ques- . 
tions, suggestions and criticisms. And please be as clear and eed 
definite as possible in your communications. Address, 

CECILIA K. BRADT, Associate Editor, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


six persons. 


>, 

Mary Pierce Van Zile 
Consulting Editor for October 


Better Meat for Less Money 


By Louis D. Hall 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois 


Prof. Hall thoroughly understands meats, and 
knows how to make this subject clear to the casual 
reader. He is the author of “‘ Market Classes and 
Grades of Meat,” published by the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, and of a forthcoming bulletin on 
“ Relative Economy of Cuts of Beef.” 


high cost of living is due largely to a 
lack of knowledge of the subject, on 
one hand, and on the other to a certain 
pseudo-pride that prompts many people to 
buy porterhouse when rump roast is really 
what they want. As to the former, let no 
one complain that the cuts of meat are too 
complex for his comprehension. The cutting 
of a carcass of beef, mutton, or pork is a 
comparatively simple proposition, and any- 
one who has even the most elementary 
knowledge of the animal skeleton can soon 
learn to recognize the bones and muscles as 
they appear in the various market cuts. 
The other factor—false pride, fancy, 
habit or whatever else it may be—is not so 
easily reckoned with. Argument would 


S* far as meats are concerned, the present 


avail but little in an effort to convince an 
inexperienced housewife that choice round 
steak is better than inferior porterhouse, 
for porterhouse is an American weakness. 
She simply “never orders round.” Many 
people never will. The most poverty- 
stricken classes of foreign laborers that 
come here to live learn, first, to swear in 
English, and second, to call for porterhouse 
steak. 

An eccentric old cattleman of the writer’s 
acquaintance was fond of saying that there 
were only two steaks in a cow that. he 
would have, the hip-bone porterhouse from 
each side; and the humor of it is that the 
next cut has a good deal less bone, just as 
much of the tenderloin, and quite as high a 
quality of meat. Others insist on tenderloin 
steak, whereas genuine tenderloins are rarely 
taken from any but the lower grades of beef 
because it spoils a large number of sirloin 
and porterhouse steaks to do so. 

“Very easily said,” answers someone, 
“but can we really cut down the cost 
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Three Meals a Day 


without sacrificing the quality of our meat?” 
“Ts it possible,” says another, “to beat the 
cost of living, to dodge, evade, duck under, 
choke off or reduce it to a limit that shall 
make its terrors to the pocket nil, while the 
ruse, evasion or defiance doesn’t leave the 
subject dead, or at least disgusted?”’ 

To reassure the doubtful let us hasten 
to say that scientific selection of meat 
means simply securing the maximum of 
quality and quantity with a minimum of 
waste for a given expenditure of money. 
It consists in choosing, from a variety of 
cuts, those that possess the desired degree 
of palatability, nutritive value, or economy, 
as the case may be. 

“Scientific management”’ applied to the 
purchase of meat does away with guess- 
work. It familiarizes the purchaser with 
the various classes and grades of meat in 
the market, and thereby relieves the 
helplessness of those who dare not depart 
from porterhouse, sirloin or pork-chops for 
fear of being deceived or disappointed. It 
obviates the necessity of relying entirely 
upon the good will, not to say integrity, 
of the butcher. It enables the housewife 
herself to decide what she wishes and to 
recognize it when it arrives. It therefore 
simplifies and economizes the entire question 
of the household meat supply. 

Not as a housewife nor as a retail butcher, 
but from the neutral ground of an animal 
husbandman—a live stock producer—I 
want to say some things that ought to be 
said for the sake of all parties concerned. 
Wide-awake dealers would rather comply 
with the requirements of patrons who know 
good meat than to face the complaints of 
people who are not sufficiently posted to 
recognize good goods when they get them. 
The third party, the cattle-feeder who pro- 
duces the beef, is manifestly affected by the 
whole situation; since a demand which calls 
for only one-third of the carcass and makes 
the other two-thirds a drug on the market 
compels the butcher to discount the price of 
live cattle accordingly. As the prime mover 
in the enterprise, therefore, the live stock 
producer is entitled to a respectful hearing 
on the part of the ultimate consumer. And 
it is to their mutual interest to arrive at an 
understanding on this important matter. 


Hints About Marketing 


First, a few general principles of modern 
buying that everyone should observe. In 


any business relation a pleasant personal 
acquaintance facilitates matters surprisingly 
and meat marketing is no exception. Meat 
dealers are human beings, amenable to 
reason, susceptible to praise, and entirely 
manageable if properly approached. This 
applies particularly to the proprietor, but 
neither is it too much to say of his cutters, 
of the telephone girl and even, in some 
cases, of the delivery boy. So friendly 
relations are the first essential to satis- 
factory service. 

Conditions have changed radically in 
recent years, so that a transaction that was 
formerly a direct deal between Mrs. House- 
wife and the butcher is now, in nine cases 
out of ten, a telephone order given, not to 
the butcher, but to a telephone clerk who 
transmits it to one of the various cutters 
in the market. The more specific the order, 
therefore, the more likely it will be to 
receive adequate attention. It should 
specify the number of pounds, exact name 
of the cut, thickness or style of cutting 
preferred, and trimming of fat or bone 
according to the kind and quality of meat 
wanted. 

When a woman calls for fifty cents’ 
worth of veal, instead of two pounds and a 
half, she reveals a lack of familiarity with 
relative market values and thereby leaves 
the whole matter to the discretion of the 
dealer. It is evident that an exact order 
is likely to be filled more accurately than 
an indefinite one; and all butchers respect 
the intelligence of patrons who know just 
how much they want. And ‘somehow that 
respect is heightened if a kitchen scale is 
kept handy and occasionally used, not in 
the spirit of suspicion, but as one step in 
“scientific management” of the culinary 
department. Very little experience in 
observing weights enables one to decide 
readily upon the proper amount of meat 
to buy for a given purpose or occasion. 

Similarly, one who orders flat-bone 
sirloin steak, shoulder clod or pork loin 
roast, is very likely to receive a more care- 
fully selected cut than does the customer 
who calls for “‘a nice, tender steak” or “a 
good pork roast,” that is simply because 
the market man knows at once that he is 
supplying a well-posted patron. But the 
prevailing practice, with two or three 
exceptions such as porterhouse steak, is to 
ask for twenty-five cents’ worth, say, of 
steak, chops, roast or boiling meat, as the 
case may be, leaving the choice of the cut 
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largely to the cutter who happens to put 
up the order. .To learn all the cuts, of 
course, requires some time and experience, 
but the names of the most useful ones for 
different purposes can be fixed in one’s 
mind in a very short time. We will consider 
this matter in detail, in a later article, and 
simplify the subject sufficiently so that 
the ordering of the daily meat may be 
made an interesting study instead of a 
dreaded duty. 

Judgment must be used in applying the 
suggestions offered in the two preceding 
paragraphs, in order that the amount and 
the kind of cut named shall correspond. 
One of the woes of the butcher-shop is the 
frequent call for fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five cents’ worth of “‘your best steak”’; the 
truth being that the best steaks cannot be 
be cut up, economically, into pieces of that 
size. Consequently the customer must be 
given something else and convinced that 
it is the best in the house. A strictly 
choice porterhouse steak from a beef of 
medium size weighs one and one-half to 
two and one-half pounds, sirloin and round 
steaks three to five pounds, rib roasts five 
to eight pounds and soon. These amounts 
are, of course, more than most families can 
consume at one meal, but it is much more 
economical to buy several pounds in a cut 
than to take only a pound or so, because the 
proportion of edible meat is greater and the 
waste less. There is satisfaction, too, in 
using a large, thick steak from which the 
choicest part can be cut for the first meal 
and the remainder used later either as steak 
or prepared in some other form. For ex- 
ample, round steaks consist of two parts, 
called inside (or top), and outside, the 
former being considerably superior. Butch- 
ers seldom will sell the inside alone, but 
the cook can cut it off to serve separately, 
working the outside into meat balls, Ham- 


- burger or stew. Again, a reasonable degree 


of thickness (about an inch, usually) is 
required in order that a steak or chop 
may be properly broiled, and when a 
thick cut is ordered it is only reasonable 
to allow the cutter sufficient leeway as to 
weight. 

Not only in the case of the buying of 
steaks, but of all meats, few families take 
advantage of the reduced rates and the 
greater convenience and variety that may 
be secured by buying large quantities. 
An eight or ten pound roast requires about 
the same fuel, steps and dish-washing as 
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three pounds; and it can be used readily 
even by a small family, if the less desirable 
parts are put into form for keeping a few 
days, such as meat loaf and stew. For 
larger families, or in cold weather, a quarter 
of beef or half of a hog can be bought at 
half or two-thirds of the retail price of 
the same meat; and a few simple prepara- 
tions, such as partial cooking, or covering 
some of the pieces with a simple salt and 
sugar brine, serve to put it into shape for 
convenient keeping and use. At this point 
is a large leak in our system, or lack of sys- 
tem, of buying. Right here we can largely 
cut down the market expense and household 
effort per unit of food, and get not only 
more, but better, meat for less money. 


The Cutting and Trimming of Meat 


Having determined the amount and 
kind of cut we wish, it will further facilitate 
the matter if we tell the butcher just how 
we want the meat cut, trimmed, boned or 
otherwise prepared, so that he shall not 
have to guess at it. The fact that few 
people do this does not indicate to this 
writer that the meat-eating public does 
not care, but it simply shows that folks 
do not know. Perhaps the most familiar 
fault in the cutting of meat is that of 
slicing steak too thin. This is due to the 
custom of ordering only one or two pounds, 
to secure which the meat usually has to be 
cut very thin or else the slice must be cut 


‘in two, and the latter the butcher does 


not like to do, for the obvious reason that 
the poorer half goes begging for a buyer. 
The method of trimming is another 
important point. Loin steaks and chops, 
for example, frequently carry an excess 
of outside fat and kidney suet; and porter- 
house steaks are sold either as regular or 
short cuts, the latter having the skirt, or 
coarse end, removed. Rib roasts may be 
bought either as plain “standing ribs,” or 
with the ribs sawed through and folded, 
or as a boneless rolled roast bound with 
cord. Even soup bones vary, from those 
trimmed completely down to the bare bone, 
to joints carrying considerable quantities 
of edible meat. Generally speaking, it is 
most satisfactory and economical to do as 
much of the trimming as possible at home. 


‘Those who prefer to have it done at the 


market for convenience may economize 
considerably by ordering the trimmings 
delivered along with the meat. 
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Tomatoes 
Stuffed with 
Ripe Olives 


Scoop out two to- 
matoes from the stem 
end. Chop a small 
onion, fry in budter, 
add the pulp removed 
from the tomatoes, 
and one cupful of 
ripe, pitted olives, 
two tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs and salt 
and pepper. Put the 
mixture into the to- 
matoes and bake 


In making the short porterhouse men- 
tioned a moment ago, the cutter usually will, 
if requested, run the skirt piece through the 
grinder, which puts it in proper form for 
Hamburg steak or meat balls, and is vastly 
better than paying for the whole steak and 
having one end of it thrown with the butch- 
er’s sausage scraps. Though trimmings be 
only bones, they are valuable for soup stock 
and should be saved. Whether or not one 
wishes to make a regular practice of trim- 
ming the meats at home, it is occasionally 
desirable; and for this purpose, together with 
the proper use of the larger cuts already dis- 
cussed, every kitchen should be equipped 
with a small (fourteen or sixteen inch) meat 
saw, a large and a small butcher knife (six 
and eight or ten inches), a sharpening steel, 
and a good sized meat grinder (No. 3 is 
small enough). It is a pleasure to work 
with proper tools, particularly when it is 
evident that the saving soon pays for the 
utensils, several times over. It is largely 


For Epicurean Tastes 


Some Sunday Evening Snacks and Novelties for Luncheon or Dinner 


By Linda Hull Larned 


in this matter of trimmings that “a French 
family can live on what an American 
family throws away.” 

Those who fear that the butcher will 
consider them ‘“‘small”’ if they ask for the 
trimmings will find, usually, that he is 
glad to accommodate them; for the revenue 
he derives from dog bones and sausage meat 
is insignificant in comparison with the busi- 
ness he may expect from satisfied customers. 

All through the matter of marketing it 
will be found that a large part of the 
problem consists in learning just what one 
wants; and the dealer may generally be 
counted upon to codperate to the best of 
his ability when he knows that the customer 
is making a systematic study of the subject. 

Articles to be published in the near future 
will go more fully into the points of good 
and poor meat, and the names of the dif- 
ferent cuts described and classified accord- 
ing to the various methods. of cooking for 
which they are suitable. 


Author of “ The Hostess of Today” 


Baked Eggs with Cheese 


Butter a baking platter and cover it with 
a layer of grated cheese; break six eggs 
upon it, cover with a layer of cheese and dust 
with salt, pepper and paprika. Pour over it 
half a cupful of cream, cover with soft bread 
crumbs, rolled in melted butter, then dust 


with salt, paprika and a light sprinkling of 
mustard. Bake until cheese is melted. 


Bread, Eggs and Bacon in Chafing-dish 
Cut fresh white or entire wheat bread 


into half-inch slices, remove crust and cut 
in half-inch cubes. Put one tablespoonful 
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For Epicurean Tastes 


of butter in the chafing-dish, add three 
cupfuls of the bread and toss it in the butter 
until it has absorbed the butter and slightly 


colored. Add four tablespoonfuls of bacon . 


fat and a dusting of salt and pepper. Toss 
again and when the fat is absorbed add 
three well-beaten eggs and as soon as they 
are slightly cooked serve, surrounded with 
the bacon which has baked or delicately 
sautéd. 


Macaroni Savory in Chafing-dish 


Boil and blanch macaroni and drain one 
quart of it. In the meantime mince two 
small green peppers and two small onions. 
When ready to serve, cook the peppers 
and onions in half a cupful of olive oil in 
the blazer for fifteen minutes, tossing them 
constantly. Add one cupful of tomatoes 
and half a cupful of grated cheese. When 
the cheese is melted, dust with salt and 
serve on toast or in ramekins. 


Red Kidney Beans with Cheese in Chafing- 
dish 


Put two tablespoonfuls. of butter in the 
blazer, add one can of red kidney beans, 
one small green pepper minced finely, and 
a little onion or minced chives may be 
added, if liked. Cook until the peppers 
are tender. Add one and one-half cupfuls 
of grated cheese and when melted serve 
on toast. 


Sausage Bundles 


Roll out plain paste in six-inch squares, 
rather thin. Cut Frankfurt sausages in 
thin slices, rejecting the skin, and lay the 
slices in two rows in the centers of the pieces 
of paste; double, pinch ends together, and 
fold as you would do up a bundle, wetting 
the edges to make them stick; then place 
them on ice until ready to bake. Bake 
them in a hot oven fifteen minutes and serve 
hot with French or German mustard. This 
is a popular dish for Sunday night supper, 
especially with men. 


Masked Sweetbreads 


Blanch one pound of sweetbreads, remove 
pipes and skin and put through the meat 
grinder with two slices of salt pork. Form 
into cutlet shapes and pin them tight in 
cheesecloth to keep their shapes. Place on 
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ice. After an hour or two sauté them on 
one side only in a little butter for five 
minutes and place them on a buttered 
baking-pan, cooked side up. When cool, 
cover them with the masking preparation 
made as follows: Cover a small peeled 
onion with cold water, place on the fire and 
boil for five minutes, drain, dry and cut 
in slices. Sauté the slices in one table- 
spoonful of butter until slightly brown, 
add one cupful of stock and cook until 
tender; press through a sieve with the stock. 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, add a 
third of a cupful of flour, half a teaspoon- 
ful of ‘salt and a little paprika. Add 
enough cream to the onion and stock 
mixture to make one and a third cupfuls 
and add this to the mixture in sauté pan; 
when boiling, add one large egg, or one egg 
and an extra yolk, cook for a moment, 
remove from fire and add a dash of cayenne 
and nutmeg. Cover the sweetbreads about 
a fourth of an inch. Cool, then cover with 
soft bread crumbs rolled in melted butter; 
place a whole mushroom, partly cooked 
in butter, on each cutlet and garnish with 
slices or stripes of truffle or red or green 
pepper. Bake ten minutes. Serve with a 
brown mushroom sauce around the edge of 
platter, with a mound of fried eggplant 
straws in the center. 


Eggplant Straws 


Cut an unpeeled eggplant in one-fourth 
inch slices, salt each, put them together 
again and press them under a heavy weight 
an hour or more. Cut them into equal 
lengths a fourth of an inch wide, rejecting 
the skin, dry them in a napkin and roll 
them in flour mixed with the same amount 
of fine corn-meal and seasoned with salt, 
pepper and a slight dash of nutmeg. Drop 
a few at a time into hot salad oil and fry 
them until they are a delicate brown. Dry 
on soft paper and serve at once. They 
should be crisp and tender. 


Tomato Baskets 


Peel uniform tomatoes and cut them with 
a strip across the top to form baskets. 
Scoop out centers, dust them inside with 
salt and let them stand on ice until very 
cold. Fill them with fresh crabmeat mixed 
with mayonnaise dressing and chilli sauce. 
Use one tablespoonful of the chilli sauce 
for each tomato. Serve very cold. 


What to Eat in October 


Tempting and Substantial Meals in Economical Bills of Fare, which may be Followed in Whole or in Part 
These meals will work out successfully if the bills of fare are followed exactly, or they may be consulted 


for suggestions. If desired the 


Cuesdap 
October Ist 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe Cereal 
Poached 


LUNCHEON 
Italian macaroni 
Chocolate cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Julienne soup 
Halibut au creole 
Potatoes with 
Spinach and egg sal 
Spanish cream 
Coffee 


Wennestayp 
October 2nd 


Sliced oranges Uncooked cereal 
Creamed dried beef 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
*Rice omelet 
Buttered toast 
Plum marmalade 
Cocoa 


Thursday 
October 3rd 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Bacon Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cold lamb Tomato salad 
Finger rolls - Cup cakes 
ea 


DINNER 


*Mint glazed carrots 
Steamed date and nut pudding 
Coffee 


Friday 
October 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 


Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Turkish pila Apple sauce 
Molasses drop 
ea 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Fried fillet of flounder 
Stuffed potatoes 
Green pepper and cream cheese 
salad 
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dinners can be served at 


Recipes for those dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 561, 562 and 563. 


6 On 


Saturday 
October 5th 
BREAKFAST 


ums 
Liver and bacon 
Coffee 
“LUNCHEON 
Esealloped lamb 
*Molded 


hoco! 
DINNER 


Cold roast of beef 
Creole rice Oyster plant 

Pp umplings 
heese 


Coffee 


Sunday 
October 6th 
BREAKFAST 

Ce 


Cream toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast chicken 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried egg plant 
es er salad 


adis! 
Sponge eake 


SUPPER 
Creamed oysters 
Parker house rolls 

Grapefruit cup 

Cocoa 


& 
Wondayp 


October 7th 
BRBAKFAST 


LUNCHBON 
*Hamburg 
Preserved 
Feather 
Tea 
DINNER 
Beef in Mexican sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Fried us salad 
salad 


midday and the 


luncheons be used for suppers. 


Cuesdap 
October 8th 


Apples Uncooked cereal 


French toast with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Mint chicken cream 
Currant cakes 
Tea 
DINNER 
bouillon 
Scalloped fish 
Cabbag ad 
Bread and ‘butter pudding 
hard sauce 


Coffee 


Wiednesdap 
October 9th 
BREAKFAST 


Pears Cereal 
Spanish omelet 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn chowder 
Cheese sticks *Lace cakes 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Roast lamb 
Potato croquettes 
Carrots and peas hollandaise 
Lettuce and cucum 


Chursday 
October 10th 
BREAKFAST 
Apricots Cereal 
Codfish cakes 
Rye muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
peach 
es 
‘ookies 
Tea 
DINNER 


Beef stew with dumplings 
String bean salad 


Hot biscuit 


Friday 
October 
BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 


Green Power stuffed with cauli- 
lower and cheese 
- Muff Nut cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


3 
Rol 
Gr 
Let 
4 
Roast lamb real 
va 
Mashed potatoes Pea 
Watercress salad 
i Buttered beets Prune souffle 
Coffee *Alberta apples 
: 
Roast beef 
erenges *Orange puffs, orange sauce 
Coffee 
Baked apples Uncooked cereal 
uttered to’ 
Consommé 
Boiled halibut, egg sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
. 


Saturday 
October 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Uncooked cereal 
Minced lamb on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Ramekins of fish _ 
Corn muffins Grape jam 
Tea 
DINNER 
Veal cutlets 
ave croquettes 
Lima beans 
On and apple salad 
Choe pudding 


Sunday 
October 13th 
BREAKFAST 
(rapefruit Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Creamed 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast beef 
Franconia potatoes 
Lettuce salad Squash 
Olives 
Ice cream with orange mar- 
malade sauce 
offee 
SUPPER 
Scallo oysters 


uns 
apples with marshmallows 
Chocolate 


. © 


MWondayp 
October 14th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes Cereal 
Cream 


LUNCHEON 
*Ham timbales 
Spiced currants 

Cream puffs 
ea 
DINNER 
Fricasseed chicken with rice 
Potatoes hollandaise 
Purée of spinach 
Fruit salad 
Coconut cream pie 
Coffee 


Tuesday 


October 15th 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 
Cream of corn soup 
Crisp crackers 
Jelly roll 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Roast stuffed veal 


offee 


Wednesday 
October 16th 
BREAKFAST 
Un cereal 

steak 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced veal 
Curried vegetables 
ckles 
Layer cake 
Tea 
DINNER 


ream of lettuce soup 
Baked stuffed ced 
Duchess potatoes 
Tomatoes stuffed with spinach 
Vanilla ice cream 
Sponge cake 
offee 


Thursday 
October 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Pears Cereal 
Lamb chops 

Biscuit Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
*Mexican codfish 
Rolls 
Fruit conserve 
Spice cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Hot corned beef 
potatoes 


Beets 
Jelligk whipped cream 
Macaroons 


Coffee 


Friday 
October 18th 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced oranges 
Uggs & la goldenrod 
Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish chowder 
Caramel custard 
Cookies Tea 
DINNER 
Mexican sauce 
toes P 


October 


Saturday 


October 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes Uncooked cereal 
Omelet Biscuit 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cold corned beef 

Baked potatoes 

fritters 
ea 


DINNER 
Roast lamb 
Apple mint jelly 
French fried potatoes 
Green string beans 
Tomato jelly salad 
Steamed chocolate pudding with 
foamy sauce 
Coffee 


Sunday 
October 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit Cereal 

Broiled bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Jellied bouillon 
Chicken pie 
Memes potatoes 


Watercress and cucumber salad 


Coffee ice cream 
Coconut cake 
ea 


Wondapy 
October 21st 
BREAKFAST 

Oranges 
Corned beef hash 
Muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cream tomato soup 
Crisp crackers 
Cream sponge pudding 
Tea 


DINNER 


Turkish soup 
Cold lamb Potato 
Succotash Olives 
Green apple pie 
Cheese 


Coffee 


Tuesday 
October 22nd 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit Cereal 


Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Casserole va mee and meat 


Stewed fies with cream 


DINNER 
Chicken soup 
Planked fish 
Duchess potatoes 
Cold slaw 
Chocolate blanc mange 
ain cake 
offee 


: 
What to Kat in 
7 — 
snow 
Joffee 
SUPPER 
Cheese souffié 
ffe« 
| 
7 
Apricots 
Uncooked cereal Cc as 
Scrambled eggs "TUIL Salad 
Biscuit Cheese wafers 
| 
: 
Escalloped tomatoes I 
Mashed potatoes o 
_ Celery and nut salad ‘ 
Vruit pudding, sterling sauce 
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Wednesday 


October 23rd 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 
Vegetable 
Entire wheat rolls 
Devils food 
T 
DINNER 
Beefsteak 


Mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower and cucumber salad 


tch apple cake 
Cathee 


Chursday 
October 24th 
BREAKFAST 
Pears Cereal Biscuit 
Shirred 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
*Salmon salad 


custard 
Chocolate 


DINNER 
Roast veal 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Green beans 
Stuffed beet salad 
Cheese 
Rice p ng 
Coffee 


Friday 
October 25th 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 


Baked potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


Cereal 


LUNCHEON 
Vegetable salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 

cake 


Fruit 
Tea 


DINNER 
Boiled egg sauce 
ed 
emake jelly salad 
an 


Peas 


Saturday 
October 26th 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Frizzled beef on toast 
Coffee 
LUNGHEON 
Halibut timbales 
Sweet pickles 
Baked custard 
ca 
DINNER 
Veal hollandaise 
Stuffed potatoes 
€ plant 
String ns 
Grapefruit 


Coffee 


Sunbdap 
October 27th 
BREAKFAST 


Plums 
Uncooked cereal 
Biscuit 
DINNER 
chicken 
Cra y jelly 
Griddied potatoes 
Asparagus salad 
Chocolate ice cream 
Vanilla wafers 
SUPPER 
fe and date salad 


Hot H 
Almond cake 
Cocoa 


Wondap 
October 28th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 


Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Oyster stew 


Coffee 


oney 


Fried hominy 


Rolls 
Coffee jelly, whipped cream 
Tea 


Tomato bouillon 
Pot roast_beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Lemon pie 
Coffee 


Corn 


Curesbap 
October 29th 


BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Cream 


Toast 


Cereal 
ed fish 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable soufflé 


Rolls 
Baked apples 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Chicken & la Kin 
Potatoes baked with cheese 
Lettuce salad 
Stuffed celery 
Bavarian cream 
Coffee 


Wednesday 
October 30th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
*Norwegian salad 
Biscuit 


Apple turnovers 
Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled ham 
Carrots and peas in potato casso- 
lettes 


Creamed celery 
Escalloped apple pudding with 
lemon sauce 
Coffee 


Thursday 


October 3ist 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Boiled 
Toast 


Coffee 


Cereal 


LUNCHEON 


Sliced ham 
Graham rolls Spice cookics 


DINNER 
Curried lamb with rice | 
Waldorf salad 


Coffee 


Sliced oranges Cereal Cereal 
Kippered herring 
muffins 
Coffee 
ay 
ion 
Du 
clet Bacon 
a 
4 
is — 
* 
DINNER 
Mas 
Custard pie 
4 


Choice Food 
at Low Cost 


II—A tempting, eco- 
nomical dish made 
of lentils 

Lentils, which now 
are sold almost every- 
where, are not merely 
a substantial food at a 
small price; they make 
deliciests eating. Like 
peas and beans, they 
furnish nutri- 
ment for the money 
than any other kinds 
of food, with the ex- 
ception of cereals and 
grains. Only fat is 
needed to make them 


complete foods, ac- 
cording to accepted dietary standards. 


in boiling water until they are soft, bui not broken. 


Mexican Codfish 


Sauté to a pale yellow a small onion, 
chopped fine, in three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter; then add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
half a green pepper minced and a cupful of 
stewed and strained tomato pulp. When 
the sauce reaches the boiling point, add half 
a pound of flaked codfish that has been 
slightly freshened in cold water and par- 
boiled; simmer slowly for ten minutes and 
serve very hot, garnished with triangles of 
fried bread. 


Baked Apples with Marshmallows 


Wash and core tart apples and place in an 
carthenware baking dish witli just enough 
water to cover the bottom. In the center 
of each apple place a tiny bit of butter and 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of salt. Cover 
and bake slowly till thoroughly cooked, 
idding a little water if necessary. Be- 
fore the apples are quite done press into 
the center of each a marshmallow; _re- 
place in the oven; in three minutes remove 
the cover and let the apples and marsh- 
mallows brown carefully. Serve cold 
with cream. Pears may be cooked in the 
‘ame way, cutting a slice from. the stem 
end, coring and placing the pear stem end 
‘ip in the dish. 


Recipes for October Bills of Fare 


The following are recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk on the three preceding pages. 


They are largely used by vegetarians as a substitute for meat. 
To make a highly palatable dish, soak two cupfuls of lentils over night. 


Drain again. 
in three tables poonfuls of butter until light brown and add, with salt and pepper to taste. 
Garnish, if you please, with hearts of lettuce and watercress, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Hamburg Eggs 


Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter, four 
tablespoonfuls of soft bread crumbs and a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley, seasoning to 
taste with salt, paprika and celery salt. 
Work all to a smooth paste and with it line 
small individual patty pans that have been 
brushed with melted butter; break an egg 
carefully into each, and, after dusting 
lightly with salt, cover with a mixture of 
melted butter and browned bread crumbs, 
cooking for six minutes in a hot oven. Serve 
in the pans garnished with parsley. 


Rice Omelet 


One cupful of cold boiled rice, one cupful 
of warm milk, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, one level teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper, three well- 
beaten eggs. Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter in a hot frying-pan and pour in the 
mixture. Bake in a hot oven; fold over 
once and serve on hot platter. 


Lace Cakes 


Mix thoroughly together one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, one cupful of granulated 
sugar, two well-beaten eggs, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, a little grated nutmeg and two 


Drain and cook for several hours 
Cook two tables poonfuls of chopped onion 
Serve in a flat dish. 
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and a half cupfuls of oatmeal into which 
have been stirred two and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Have the batter 
quite stiff and drop by the teaspoonful on a 
buttered baking sheet, having them about 
an inch apart. Bake in a moderate oven 
until crisp and brown on the edges. 


Alexandra Ice 


Wash carefully half a pound of large 
seeded rasins, stemmed and cut into halves, 
and let them stand ove night in a cupful of 
orange juice to which a tablespoonful of 
sugar has beenadded. Put enoughdry mac- 
aroons through the food chopper to make 
half a cupful of very fine crumbs. Whip 
two cupfuls of double cream until stiff and 
dry, add half a cupful or more of pulverized 
sugar, the macaroon crumbs, and the raisins 
with the orange juice. Turn the mixture 
into individual molds, seal and leave packed 
in ice and salt at least five hours. 


Mint-Glazed Carrots 


Wash and scrape three carrots and cut in 
one-fourth inch slices. Parboil for ten or 
fifteen minutes, drain, put into a saucepan 
with one-third cupful each of sugar and 
butter, and one tablespoonful of chopped 
mint leaves. Cook very slowly until glazed 
and perfectly tender. Serve hot, and as a 
border surrounding a mound of green peas. 


Molded Potatoes 


Press left-over mashed potatoes into 
baking-powder cans and chill. Slice in neat 
rounds, lay on a buttered dripping-pan in 
the oven and bake till they become puffy 
and a delicate brown. Serve with broiled 
steak as a garnish. 


Mint Chicken Cream 


Pick into small pieces sufficient fresh mint 
leaves to fill half a cup, covering with boiling 
water and allowing it to stand for twenty 
minutes; then strain and add to a scant 
pint of chicken stock, stirring in half a 
tablespoonful of white-wine vinegar, the 
juice of half an onion, pepper and salt to 
taste, and two and a half tablespoonfuls of 
gelatin softened in four tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Simmer slowly only until the 


gelatin is dissolved and remove from the 


fire, setting in a cold place, until slightly 
thickened; add a cupful of cold diced 
chicken, two tablespoonfuls of cooked peas 
and a scant cupful of stiffly whipped cream; 
mold in a ring-mold, placing it directly on 
the ice to chill and harden. When ready to 
serve, unmold on a glass platter, filling the 


center with crisp heart lettuce leaves and . 


garnishing with tiny pink radishes. 
Salpicon of Codfish 


Prepare rounds of crisp buttered toast, 
covering each with a layer of minced button 
mushrooms, season highly with salt and 
paprika, and heap upon each toast circle 
a tablespoonful of flaked boiled codfish; 
place in a shallow baking pan, pour over a 
rich Hollandaise sauce and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until heated through. Serve 
immediately, garnished with crisp, blanched 
celery. 


Alberta A pples 


Pare and core nine medium-sized, firm 
apples. Prepare a syrup by using two cup- 
fuls of sugar and two cupfuls of water, add- 
ing three or four whole cloves. Cook the 
apples in the syrup until they begin to mel- 
low, using a quite deep receptacle. Remove 
the apples to a pudding dish. The syrup 
that remains will be thick apple jelly when 
cool. Into it cut a few stewed prunes and 
chopped pecan meats. Fill the centers of 
the apples with the fruit mixture. Cap 
each top with a portion of whipped cream 
and dot with pecan halves. The filling may 
be varied with many different kinds of fruit. 

Apples cooked in this way may be used 
for salad cases. Select large apples, cut in 
half, and after they are cooked remove a 
little more of the center so as not to leave 
too much sweet fruit for the salad. 


Beef Loaf, Mexican Sauce 


Add one tablespoonfui of chopped onion, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and one cupful of stale 
bread crumbs, to two pounds of lean 
chopped beef. Moisten with strained to- 
mato or tomato sauce, and shape in loaf- 
bread pan, Turn out into a greased baking 
pan and bake thirty minutes, basting often 
with tomato juice. Serve on a hot platter, 
surrounded with Mexican sauce. 
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Hallowe’en 
Cakes 


Bake a white cake 
mixture in narrow, 
long tins, for indi- 
vidual cakes. On lop, 
place a little candy 
pumpkin made by 
nolding fondant into 
1 pumpkin shape and 
oloring it yellow on 
the outside with vege- 
able coloring maller. 
It one end place the 
Hallowe'en candle 


VWexican Sauce 


Cook a fourth of a cupful each of chopped 
onion, red and green peppers, in a fourth of 
a cupful of butter, or beef dripping, until 
oft. Add four tablespoonfuls of flour and, 
when smooth, one and a half cupfuls of boil- 
ing water or brown stock, and one cupful of 
stewed tomato. Cook ten minutes, then 
season with salt. 


Vorwegian Salad 


To two cupfuls of cold cooked macaroni 
add a tablespoonful of chopped onion, a cup- 
‘ul of cut celery and a fourth of a cupful 
cach of.red and green peppers, chopped. 
Moisten with French dressing and serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


Orange Puffs, Orange Sauce 


Make a cake mixture using half a cupful 
of butter, a cupful of sugar, two eggs, three- 
fourths of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
and half a teaspoonful of orange extract. 
Bake in muffin pans and serve hot with 
orange sauce. 


Orange Sauce 


Mix-half a cupful of sugar with one and 
« half tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, and 
one-eighth of a teaspoonful of salt. Add 
. cupful of boiling water and boil five 
minutes. Add the grated rind and juice 
of two oranges and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. 


Ham Timbales 


To one cupful of lean chopped ham add 
half a cupful of stale bread crumbs and one 
cupful of cream sauce made with one table- 
spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one cupful of milk, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt and a few grains of cayenne; 
add a slightly beaten egg and one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Pour into 
buttered timbale molds or small cups and 
bake in a pan of boiling water for twenty 
minutes. Arrange on a platter or on in- 
dividual dishes and surround with drawn 
butter sauce. Garnish with parsley. 


Drawn Butter Sauce 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, grad- 
ually add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
one cupful of boiling water. When smooth 
and cooked sufficiently, add one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 


of pepper. 
Salmon Jelly Salad 


Soften one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
add half a cupful of boiling water, one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper. Strain and place the bowl in ice 
water; stir until it begins to stiffen, then 
add one cupful of cold flaked salmon, half a 
cupful of finely cut celery and two table- 
spoonfuls of peas. When stiff enough, fill 
small individual molds, which have been 
wet with cold water, and chill. Turn out 
upon lettuce leaves and garnish with mayon- 
naise. 
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Hallowe’en 
Cakes 


Make a good cake 
mixture, and bake in 
small tins... When 
cool, frost with icing, 
colored with pale 
green vegetable color- 
ing matter. The fea- 
tures, made from 
white and deep green 
icing, are dropped on 
with a camel’s-hair 
brush. A liny taper, 
the boliom wrapped in 
paraffin paper may 
— be inserted in the 
mouth of each face 


A Fortnight of Fish 


How a Family Enjoyed Fish Daily, in Place of Meat, for Two Weeks 


By Anna §S. Richards 


EAT being extremely high, one 
M housekeeper decided she would try 

using fish for. one week, and see if 
the family tired of it. Nothing was said 
to said family about the proposed experi- 
ment. Monday’s dinner was started with 
butterfish, seasoned well, sprinkled with 
flour and ‘fried in bacon drippings or oil. 
Tuesday they had fresh codfish, after the 
following recipe: 

Two pounds of fresh codfish, tied up in a 
piece of cheesecloth and boiled for half an 
hour in well salted water. When cooked, 
drain off the water, take the cloth off care- 
fully so as not to break the fish, then remove 
the bones and skin; put on a platter and 
pour over the fish a dressing made with one 
cupful of milk and one tablespoonful each 
of butter and flour, well seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Stir in two well-beaten 
eggs. 

On Wednesday they had bluefish, split, 
seasoned, dipped in cracker crumbs and 
fried in oil. It was served with tomato 
sauce. 


Spanish Mackerel 


Thursday’s dish was Spanish mackerel. 
Season with salt and pepper; pour over it 
one tablespoonful of melted butter and put 
in a pan well greased with bacon drippings. 
Place in a hot oven, baste, watch carefully 
so as not to burn, and serve with tomatoes 
that have been sliced, seasoned and sprin- 
kled with flour and fried. 
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Creamed Salmon 


Put sliced salmon in salted water and 
parboil; pour off water, take out bones 
and remove the skin; pick salmon into good 
sized pieces, put in a dish and cover with a 
sauce made with one finely chopped onion 
that has been smothered in a tablespoonful 
of butter, add salt and pepper, one cupful 
of sweet milk and let this come to the 
boiling poifit. Thicken with flour, using two 
tablespoonfuls. This was served on Friday. 


Weak Fish 


Weak fish, stuffed with bread crumbs, 
well seasoned with one finely chopped onion 
and salt and pepper, was served on Satur- 
day. Moisten with one tablespoonful of 
melted butter and bake with strips of 
bacon on top. Just before serving, squeeze 
a little lemon juice or a dash of pepper 
sauce over it. 


Halibut 


Remove all bones and skin from a large, 
thick halibut steak, cut in pieces about 
three inches square and season with salt and 
pepper. Dilute one egg with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, dip the fish in the 
egg, then in flour, and repeat two or three 
times, so there will be quite a thick coating 
of egg and flour on it. Fry in hot oil until 
a golden brown. This makes a delicious 
dish, especially when served cold with a 
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Jack o’ Lan- 
terns 


The foundation of 
unusual refresh- 
nents is toasted 

-acker, spread with 
cam Cheese into 
hich a little pump- 
‘n yellow vegetable 
loring matier has 
worked. The stem 
i also of cheese, tinted 
creen, and the features 
e cut from bright 
1 pimento. Small 
tkes,.iced and deco- 
riled, produce sim- 
ilar effects 


mayonnaise dressing. It was served on 
Sunday. 


During the week meat was never once 
asked for. On the contrary, everyone was 
more than pleased and wanted to know 
* what kind of fish are we going to have the 
coming week.” The market is full of so 
many different kinds of fish, and there 
are sO many ways of preparing it, both 
hot and cold, that the problem of having 
fish for two weeks and making a change 
in the menu every day, was a very simple 
one, 

Following are some fish recipes which 
the present writer has. found excellent: 


Sulmon Loaf 


Made with either fresh or canned salmon. 
To one can of salmon, flaked, add salt, 
pepper, one egg, one-half cupful of bread 
crumbs, one cupful of milk, and mix all 
together thoroughly to form a loaf; sprinkle 
with flour or bread crumbs, pour over a 
tablespoonful of melted butter to which has 
been added the juice of half alemon. Bake 
for half an hour in a pan well greased with 
butter. This may be served hot or cold. 


Scalloped Fresh Cod 


Boil two pounds of fresh cod in salted 
water, then flake in small. pieces. Make 
a sauce with one cupful of sweet milk, two 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, 


and season with salt and pepper. Butter 
a baking-dish and put a layer of bread 
crumbs on the bottom, then a layer of 
fish, pour on part of the sauce, add another 
layer of fish and cover with sauce; cover 
the top with bread crumbs mixed with 
grated cheese. Bake for half an hour. 


Halibut, Boiled and Served with a Tomato 
Sauce 


Tie two pounds of halibut in a piece of 
white cheesecloth and boil in salted water. 
When cooked, remove cloth carefully so as 
not to break the fish, take off the skin and 
remove the bones. Serve with a sauee 
made of one small can of tomato paste, 
one cupful of het water, half of an onion 


chopped very fine, one thin slice of bacon, © 


minced, salt, pepper and the juice of half a 
lemon; cook thoroughly and thicken with a 
little flour. Just before serving, pour the 
sauce over the fish, sprinkle with a finely 
chopped hard-cooked egg and a little 
parsley. 

For the balance of the second week there 
was lobster, either broiled or boiled, and 
served with a mayonnaise dressing or sauce 
made with drawn butter, parsley and lemon 
juice. The family had also sea bass baked 
with a dressing made of bread crumbs, 
moistened with a little drawn butter and 
well seasoned, adding a dash of Worcester- 
shire sauce. And softshell crabs fried and 
served on toast were more than enjoyed 
by all. 
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Resources of the Ginger Jar 


Choice, Convenient and Wholesome Desserts and Relishes to be Made 


) a may have the wherewithal for any 
number of delicacies in a jar of pre- 
served ginger. The West Indian 

variety, and that from Canton, are excellent 
if you wish to buy it all ready preserved or 
the ginger may be preserved at home. Half 
a pound of the “stem ginger” will make a 
jarful that will give a delightful ginger 
flavor to many dishes. The stem ginger is 
of a finer quality than the ordinary sort. 
For preserving pick out the best of the 
little ginger roots. Wash them in cold 
water, then scrape them and cut in small 
pieces. Place in a preserving kettle and 
cover with the water in which they have 
soaked for an hour. When the water 
reaches the boiling point set the kettle 
back on the fire, and let it simmer gently 
until the roots begin to get tender; drain 
from the water and cook until transparent 
in a sugar and water syrup made in the 
proportion of two-thirds sugar and one- 
third water. 

Apples and pears combine well with gin- 
ger syrup. Use tart, firm apples, pare, 
quarter and cook them in just sufficient 
sweetened water to cover; steam, covered, 
until the apples are half cooked, transfer 
them carefully to the hot ginger syrup and 
simmer until transparent. If the spicy flavor 
is not pronounced enough, add a little 
ground ginger. 

Pare a quart of pears and cook in water 
to cover, with a little sugar, until quite 
soft; strain the juice, or use that from 
canned pears. To two cupfuls of the pear 
juice add an equal quantity of the pre- 
served ginger syrup and half an ounce of 
dissolved gelatin. Stir together, wet a 
ring mold and fill with the jelly. When 
stiff, turn out onto a flat glass dish and pile 
up the preserved or halved fresh pears in 
the center of the mold. For a garnish 
use a border of whipped cream disposed in 
little cones around the jelly, dotted on the 
tip with a candied cherry. To carry out 
the amber tint of the jelly, use thinly sliced 
circles of the preserved ginger. To serve, 
place a little square of the jelly on each 
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from the Pungent Root 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


dish, with the half of a pear topped with 
the cone of cream. 

With left-over syrup from preserved gin- 
ger an experiment with carrots was tried, 
with excellent result. The carrots were 
washed and boiled until they commenced 
to get tender, when they were removed from 
the water and pared; they were then cut 
in pieces about the size of the ginger root 
and allowed to drain over night on a sieve, 
spread out separately. Cook in the pre- 
served ginger syrup until they are tender, 
adding the thin yellow rind of a lemon, 
shaved fine. Remove the pieces of carrot 
from the syrup with a skimmer and half fill 
pint jars. Strain the syrup from the lemon 
peel, boil it down for ten minutes, then pour 
over the carrots. When cold, screw on the 
tops and store in a cool, dry, dark place. 

Ginger roots may be crystallized by cook- 
ing them as above, and after the simmering 
process, to render the ginger transparent, 
set the kettle back on the fire, where it 
will keep warm and let the ginger absorb 
the syrup. In the morning divide the mass 
of ginger with a sharp knife and cut each 
piece into thin circles. Roll in sugar and 
store away between paraffin paper in paste- 
board boxes. 

For a sandwich filling nothing could be 
more palatable than a combination of ban- 
anas, sliced thin, and circles of crystallized 
ginger. Butter thin slices of bread and 
cover one slice with a few slices of the 
banana, add a little sugar and a drop or 
two of lemon juice, then a layer of the 
ginger slices, and cover with the other half 
slice of bread. 

Procure large, perfectly shaped dates, 
remove the pits, roll in powdered sugar, 
and fill the cavities with a mixture of 
chopped ginger and blanched almonds. 

For bonbons, cut the ginger into tiny 
cubes and enclose it in fondant; roll in 
finely chopped mixed nuts of any variety 
preferred, or make finger-sized bars of 
the fondant in which the nuts and ginger 
are mixed. These are delicious served 
with ginger wafers and coffee. 
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Peanut Finger Rolls 


Scald and cool ome pint of milk. Make a 
-oft sponge by addimg ome yeast cake, one 
| int of flour amd half a teaspoonful of salt. 
let it stand one hour. Then add half a 
cupful of shortening, butter, and lard 
1 Lixed, two cupfuls of finely broken peanuts 
cnd two, pints of flour. Knead well. 
| lace im a warm spot for two hours, then 
t un out on a bread-board and roll slightly. 
(ut in strips im finger lengths, pimch the 
ends and place apart om tims. Let them 
ruise an hour and bake for twenty minutes 
in a good oven. These rolls can be started 
in the morning and be ready to serve at 
luncheon. They are dainty and delicious. 


Fvanut Omelet 


Make a cream sauce with one table- 
spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and three-quarters of a cupful of milk 
poured in slowly. Take from fire, season, 
add three-quarters of a cupful of ground 
peanuts and pour the mixture on the lightly 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites, pour into a hot, 
buttered baking-dish and bake for twenty 
minutes. 


Peanut Sauce for Turkey 


Make a cream sauce with two tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour, and one cupful 
of milk, added slowly. Season and add 
one cupful of ground peanuts. Pour over 
slices of turkey. 


The Peanut as a Staple Food 


By Emma Sanderson 


Cana pes 


Rub the yolks of hard-cooked eggs to a 


_ paste with equal quantities of sardines and 


chopped peanuts. Moisten with lemon 
juice, season and serve on rounds of toast. 


Peanut W afers 


One-half cupful of granulated sugar and 
one-quarter cupful of butter creamed to- 
gether. Add one tablespoonful of milk 
and one well-beaten egg, one-quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt and one cupful of ground 
peanuts. Mix into this one and one-half 
cupfuls of pastry flour in which one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder has been sifted. 
Roll very thin and cut in small rounds or 
fancy shapes for the afternoon tea-table. 


Peanuts de luxe 


Shell, and pour boiling water over un- 
roasted peanuts to remove the skins. Dry, 
place in a frying basket and fry in hot deep 
fat until they are a light brown. Toss on 
brown paper and salt. .The hot water 
swells the nuts and this way of cooking 
makes them a delicious rival of the salted 
almond. 


Peanuts and Rice 


Wash half a cupful of rice thoroughly. 
Place in a baking-dish with half a cupful of 


milk, one cupful of water and half a cupful 
of broken peanuts. Bake, stirring oc- 
casionally, until the rice is soft. 
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Personal Talks 
with Wives 
Discussing Various Phases of the 
Problems of Married Life 


By 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Merely to disclose one’s trouble to a wise 
confidant is a relief. The psychologists affirm 
this. Wives are cordially invited to write to 
Mrs. Van de Water, and their letters will be an- 
swered personally or through the magazine. 
Mrs. Van de Water will be found to give sane, 
tonic, sympathetic counsel. Write to her, care 
of Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Those expecting a 
personal reply must enclose a stamp. 


often great need of advice. This is a 

day in which marital difficulties and 
infelicities are generally discussed and we 
are enabled to guess at the inner troubles 
and secrets of many lives from what we 
know of the open misery of others. 

I am such an optimist that I try to believe 
that some good must come out of most 
disagreeable things, so I feel that some 
benefit must follow, in fact has, perhaps, 
already followed, much of this marital muck- 
raking. It has taught us to call some 
things by their right names, to strip facts 
of sentimental! twaddle and to look them 
squarely in the face. And in doing this we 
have learned—if we are clear-sighted and 
frank—that few things are so bad that they 
cannot be bettered if we attack them in 
the right spirit; and that, while there are 
some unhappy marriages, there are many 
which seem wretched, but are not beyond 
hope of improvement; yes, and that there 
are also many marriages which are actually 
and really happy. We have also begun to 
know that numbers of the annoyances that 
seem large to the irritated wife or husband 
are, if regarded sanely, only vexations, 
and not heart troubles. 


Gotten 5 the woman who is a wife has 


The problems of married life (for they 


are problems) have always interested me, 
and it has occurred to me that a corner of 
a magazine in which wives could express 
their views and in that corner a personality 
to whom they could write for advice, a cor- 
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ner in which they might, perhaps, read an 
occasional helpful and encouraging bit of 
counsel, might be a source of comfort to 
some sister woman. I do not claim to be a 
“marriage specialist,” as there are “beauty 
doctors” or “beauty specialists.” But I 
do love women, and I have thought much 
and pondered deeply on the problems that 
confront them. Nor do I claim that my 
advice is wiser, than that of any other think- 
ing woman. 

But, as it is sometimes a help and reliei 
to “talk out” one’s perplexities, and to 
receive an occasional word of counsel, | 
shall be glad to have readers write to me, 
and I am planning to have a little heart-to- 
heart talk with them each month. I am 
sure I shall find this intercourse pleasant, 
and I hope that some puzzled wife may 
once in a while get a bit of encouragement 
from what I have to say. If she chooses 
to write to me I will keep her name and 
address confidential, and if she desires a 
direct personal reply, and will send me a 
stamped and addressed envelope, I will be 
glad to write to her. 

On the other hand, if she prefers to have 
her letter answered in this “Corner for 
Wives,” her name will not appear, and it 
may be that some other reader may be 
helped by perusing an account of her ex- 
perience, or will make some useful sug- 
gestion which will in turn appear in that 
same Corner. ‘ 

After all, there are few troubles that 
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may not be lessened and lightened by look- 
ing at them in the right way. We women 
are prone to take ourselves and our troubles 
too seriously. When a husband speaks 
with unnecessary severity to his child, the 
mother feels that an injustice has been 
done, and that, somehow, the righting of 
that injustice devolves upon her. 

I sat opposite a woman in a street car 
last week, and her face made my heartache, 
for it was the picture of woe. I looked long 
at her sad countenance. She was dressed 
in colors, so I was pretty sure that she had 
not been recently bereaved; she appeared 
perfectly healthy, so illness and pain were 
evidently not the cause of her distressed 
expression. Yet she stared straight ahead 
of her, so absorbed in her own thoughts as 
to be oblivious to her surroundings, the 
dreary look in her eyes showing that all 
of these same thoughts were unhappy. 
And as I watched her I fancied that I caught 
a glimpse of her home life, of the over- 
critical, overworked, or impatient husband; 
of the affectionate but thoughtless children; 
and, perhaps, the occasional friction be- 
tween the man the woman loves and the 
children who are a part of her innermost life. 

I longed to help her by some word that 
might make her see that, after all, things 
were not so dark as a woman’s lack of 
perspective would lead her to think. 

If I can occasionally say such a word to 
another woman; if I can, at least, make her 
feel that someone besides herself under- 
stands, and if the knowledge of that under- 
standing will bring a ray of light into her 
daily and often perplexing life, or lift so 
much as a feather’s weight from her weary 
and burdened heart, I shall feel that our 
Corner for Wives is the success which I 
long to make it. I have before me now 
two letters, a result of previous magazine 
articles upon matrimonial themes. These, 
with my answers to them, may serve to 
indicate in some small way the sort of 
service I want to render. 


Which Shall the Boy Obey? 


I have one son, and my husband and I do not 
always agree on matters concerning him. For 
instance, I think when he goes out in the evening 
to play with other boys that he should come home 
early, as he is only eleven years old. But his 
father doesn’t think so, always. For instance, the 
father will say: “You can stay out till half past 
nine,” but I will say: “No, dear, you must be in 
at nine at the latest.” Then the child answers: 
‘Dad says I can stay out later.”” And my husband 
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pays no attention to the remark. I do not consider 
this right. Of course I protest, and there is a hot 
argument, during which the child goes out and 
leaves us. I think the father should make the boy 
do as I order. What shall I do about it? 

Worried Wife. 


You have touched upon a point of many 
marital disagreements. The condition you 
describe is an unfortunate one, and yet, 
have you paused to consider that, in the 
last analysis, the chief sufferer will be the 
child? He does not know it, nor apparently 
do you, but he is being trained in a manner 
that fosters obstinacy and selfishness, and 
teaches a disregard of authority. All of 
these will mar his character. 

To answer your last question first: one 
of the things you are to do is never, in 
the child’s presence, to dispute his father’s 
commands to him. If you wish to talk 
the matter over when you and your husband 
are alone, that is right and proper. But 
of two evils choose the smaller, for less 
harm would come from the boy’s staying 
out until 9:30 than would be produced by 
his witnessing such a scene as you have 
described. Unless an actual principle is 
involved, do not disagree openly with your 
husband in the presence of your child— 
or of anyone else, for that matter. No 
man likes to have his authority over his 
own child questioned, least of all in that 
child’s presence. 

Perhaps some other wives who have 
suffered from a similar condition of affairs 
will write, telling their experiences along 
these lines. 


His Mother 


My husband’s mother seldom calls on me—only 
about three times a year—and I am sure she never 
wanted her son to marry me. Yet she and my 
husband expect me to go to her house whenever 
she invites us there. Do you consider it against 
my dignity to do this? I go—like a fool, I suppose. 

S. E.R. 


Say rather, “like a sensible woman.” 
In one of our familiar talks I hope to write 
more on this mother-in-law question. Just 
now I have enough space in which only to 
remind you that the woman in question is 
your husband’s own mother, to whom he 
owes respect, and whom he, presumably, 
loves. To go to see her when he wishes it, 
and to set aside temptations to repel her ad- 
vances, is to prove yourself a wife who loves 
her husband better than her own vanity, 
and whose charity is too broad to permit her 
to descend to petty spite. 
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The maidless woman “may—and does—cook the meals without degenerating in attire into a 
Jrowsy sloven. When the dinner or supper is ready she can slip off the big overdress of thin 
muslin that has protected her neat apparel, and sit down at the table”’ 
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The Maidless Household 


A veteran housekeeper, and authority upon housekeeping methods, here gives 
the beginner sound 1912 advice. Marion Harland, over eighty years old, 


much time and study upon social 

and domestic economics, is responsi- 
ble for the assertion that ninety per cent. 
of American housewives keep no servants. 
The estimate is startling to readers who 
belong to what may be distinguished as the 
well-to-do portion of the community—those 
to whom keeping “help,” as our New Eng- 
land forbears would have put it, has ever 
been a feature of daily living. The state- 
ment becomes more plausible with the 
reflection that the enormous percentage 
includes the families of foreign immigrants 
and the colored peasantry of the United 
States. 

After excluding these elements, there 
remains what is, from certain standpoints, 
perhaps the most important element of our 
growing population. I mean the thousands 
of young married couples who are “ begin- 
ning life” prudently and intelligently as 
housekeepers and freeholders, with the 
sustained purpose of acquiring, by judicious 
management, a competency, and probably 
wealth, by the time their children are ready 
to take their places in the foremost rank of 
American society. Theirs is, in brief, the 
history of the influential citizens of town 
and city, and the leaders of fashion in our 
kaleidoscopic upper circles. The truth is 
patent and requires no demonstration. 

From the outset, settle in your mind the 
indubitable truth that the necessity of doing 
most or all of your housework is not a calam- 
ity. In the line of negative blessings con- 
nected with this necessity—or it may be the 
expediency—you are spared the expense of 
a maid’s wages, her wastefulness (one 
woman styles them “wastages”’), break- 
ages, and losses through carelessness and 
the indifference of her whose the household 
stuff is not; the annoyances of her temper 
and caprices, her warnings many and unex- 


pected, and of her unexpected departures 
not a few. 


A* able statistician who has bestowed 


knows the new as well as the old, and the new’s advantages over the old 
By 
Marion Harland 


Illustration by G. Patrick Nelson 


“T am likely to have smooth sailing in 
domestic seas,’”’ cooed a smiling bride to me 
upon her wedding day. ‘My mother-in- 
law is passing over to us the invaluable 
maid who has lived with her for fifteen 
years.” 

Three years later I met her in the market, 
with a memorandum in her hand. 

“T am learning how to choose and to 
buy!” she said, blithely. “It is a novel 
business, but I like it! I see already where 
I am going to save half as much as I have 
been spending when Julia did the buying. 
She left me last week. Thank Heaven I am 
at last a free woman!” 

As you, free and independent house- 
mother, gird on your armor, echo her 
thanksgiving as a “bracer.”” You have 
work—hard work and much of it—ahead of 
you. Let no petty stories of artistic effects 
and scientific housewifery delude you into 
belittling the toil which is inseparable from 
the right accomplishment of daily duties. 

My mother used to say that Washington 
Irving’s much be-praised sketch, “The 
Wife,” should be ruled out of the home 
library. lived and died a bachelor,” 
she went on to observe, “‘and therefore 
knew nothing of kitchen-work. Even that 
does not excuse the absurdity of describing 
the husband’s home-coming the first day 
of their occupancy of their cottage, to find 
her in a white dress playing upon the piano, 
and brimful of the delights of preparing 
supper, including picking strawberries and 
capping them. We practical housekeepers 
know what it means to arrange furniture, 
dust rooms, make beds, peel potatoes, make 
biscuits, kindle and keep up fires, and all 
that. _Poor Mary, who had never so much 
as made her own bed until that day, would 
have been half dead and the house more 
like a pig-sty than the ideal Love-in-a- 
Cottage dream.” 

Look facts in the face and confess that 
some of them are ugly. Recognize, too, 
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that your housekeeping and home-making 
are as truly your profession as your hus- 
band’s craft is his life-work. If I say that 
something on an average twice a week the 
year through, it is because it would seem to 
be the very hardest lesson ever set for 
women to master. Sweeping and dusting, 
washing pots and pans, and paring vege- 
tables are “grubby” jobs at the best, how- 
ever hard you try to bring your work up to 
your level, instead of sinking into a mere 
drudge of a housemaid and scullion. 


Systematize THIS Day’s Work 


Systematize the routine of each day. I 
advocate an early start in the diurnal march 
with the zeal of one who has tasted and seen 
the blessings of the habit of early rising for 
over fifty years of active housewifery. Get 
hold of the day while it is new and your 
energies are at their freshest. While the 
world is still, arrange in right order the 
several tasks that must be done, and hold 
to the “scheme.” Stick to the work of this 
day and resist the disposition to forecast 
that of the morrow. Confidentially, I im- 
part to you that one great secret of living 
long and usefully. I am fond of quoting the 
remark of the wise saint who wrote that 
“‘God hath promised strength for the bear- 
ing of the stick of care or sorrow appointed 
for today. He hath nowhere engaged to give 
us grace for fagots!” 

In the practical operation of your pro- 
fessional principles, do not hesitate to avail 
yourself of the best modern appliances for 
lightening drudgery and for securing certain 
results for the means employed. Here 
again is an uncovenanted mercy for the 
woman who does her own work. That hired 
maid is a notable exception to a rule of wide 
application who looks kindly upon labor- 
saving machines in house and kitchen. One 
is tempted to wonder sometimes if, in the 
wabbly machinery that stands for brain in 
her anatomy, there may not stir an inchoate 
fear lest, when housework is all done by 
“them patented contrivances,” her occupa- 
tion will be gone. Be this as it may, be on 
the alert to take advantage of each improve- 
ment upon antiquated methods of cleaning, 
cooking and the general simplifying of 
“need-must-be-dones” that devolve upon 
one head and a single pair of hands. 

The fireless cooker stands high among 
these beneficent agencies. You can get one 
for from six dollars upward that will cook 
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the raw materials committed to it—soups, 
meats, vegetables and dessert—in a cool 
kitchen where no fire is burning, no gas 
lighted from breakfast until luncheon or 
from luncheon until dinner. One woman 
showed me a beautiful angel cake baked in 
one compartment of the neat-looking chest 
upon a table at the back of her kitchen. 
The wonderful box, at the same time, cooked 
a three-course dinner, and held at freezing 
point a freezer of ice cream shut up in an 
airtight compartment. 

All this while the mistress of the house 
and maker of the various dishes, sat at her 
sewing upon the shaded veranda, in her 
white dress, and thought of the beauty of 
God’s Summerland without. 

There are divers patents of fireless cookers 
upon the market. Get the best you can 
find for the needs of your household and 
let it pay for itself in the saving of fuel in 
the first six weeks, and roll up a high rate 
of interest in the form of comfort and lei- 
sure for other occupations. 

If you can manage to use electricity in 
your home, you have the best deputy house- 
keeper the genius of man has ever contrived 
to harness for domestic service. Upon my 
own breakfast table we have, every morning 
the perfection of toast, not to be achieved 
by any other process, colored lightly, crisp 
and hot, turned out by the half-dozen slices 
from the dainty little machine attached by 
a slender wire to the drop-light above. It 
toasts while we eat. We do not have to 
wait. When we have enough, the plug is 
pulled out from the side and—voila tout! 

An electric carpet-sweeper that will dust 
walls and books in one-fourth of the time in 
which the briskest of maids could do the 
work; an electric smoothing iron that may 
be used throughout the stifling August day 
in a ten-by-twelve apartment kitchen with- 
out raising the temperature of the place one 
degree; a chafing-dish, a coffee-pot and tea- 
kettle, “run” by the mysterious, all-potent 
agent which has revolutionized the world’s 
work within fifty years—all are within the 
reach of the woman who lives near enough 
to a “plant” to secure a connection. If it 
be objected that the machines are expensive 
at the outset, I retort that they will last 
for years, that they rarely need repair and 
that they do not have to be washed after each 
using! 

If electricity may not be pressed into your 
service, lay hold of alcohol as the next best 
thing for your purpose. You may cook 
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Marion 
a dinner over an alcohol stove. In the 
chafing-dish it is incomparable. Which 


same chafing-dish, with a full line of ap- 
purtenances, should be in your dining-room 
closet without fail. There are at least sixty 
dishes that may be prepared with the help 
of the invaluable portable kitchen—and all 
good. A gas or oil stove will do more and 
better work than the cumbrous range. 

In minor matters of housework, study 
labor-savers. Such things as the potato- 
parer, apple-corer, meat-grinder, vegetable 
press, soup-strainer, patent dish-washer and 
bread-mixer are more economical in the 
short, or long, run than for you to do their 
respective offices by the labor of your hands. 

Especially—and I would lay upon this 
point heavy emphasis—as you have the 
care and keeping of these yourself! The 
thriftiest and most conscientious hireling 
cannot be trusted to look after kitchen 
“properties” as would you who have paid 
for them and who have the intelligence to 
appreciate their utility. For instance, you 
comprehend that metal put away while 
dampor not perfectly cleaned will gather rust, 
and that rust spells ruin to hinge and cog. 
With this in mind, you do not keep flatirons 
in a damp corner, nor other tools of your 
profession where gathering dust will clog the 
machinery. Nor do youleavedish towels with 
the grease in them until they are rancid and 
require heroic rubbing to get them right. 

We all agree that the most serious draw- 
back to the easy running of the modest 
establishment of the woman who opens her 
own front door is the matter of waiting 
upon the table. She may—and does—cook 
the meals without degenerating in attire into 
a frowsy sloven. When the dinner or sup- 
per is ready she can slip off the big overdress 
of thin muslin that has protected her neat 
apparel, and sit down at the table. Until 
the first course must be removed she may 
“play the lady,” at her graceful ease. Then 
somebody has to rise, take off the emptied 
dishes and soiled plates and bring in the 
next supply of china and food. There is 
but one course for the self-respecting mis- 
tress to pursue: she should have a Service 
table near at hand, bearing all the appli- 
ances requisite for the change, and when she 
has risen quietly without remark or apology, 
to take out the disused articles, she should 
fill their places with the set from the service- 
table. Then she slips into the kitchen and 
brings in the waiting hot dishes, or the des- 
sert. Practice will make her so expert that 
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the table talk will not be broken in upon. 

As children grow old enough to perform 
the office, it is wise to train them to wait 
deftly—always quietly. Never apologize! 
Your guests did not come out of town to see 
footman or butler. These are to be found in 
millionaires’ houses. And peace and quiet- 
ness do not, of necessity, attend upon the 
services of these functionaries. 

“T’ll warrant,” Bunyan makes one pil- 
grim through the Valley of Humiliation say 
of the shepherd boy who sings 


“He that is low need fear no fall,” 


“T’ll warrant that this lad doth wear more 
of the herb that is called ‘heart’s ease’ in his 
bosom than many a king!” 

Whatever you do, let your manner of 
living be even-threaded. Do not comment 
upon the circumstances that oblige you to 
answer your door bell. Thousands of other 
women, as refined as yourself, have done it 
all their lives and died respected and honored 
by those who could value aright modest 
worth and inherent gentlehood. Copper is 
as respectable as silver if it be kept clean 
and bright. It is tarnished pinchbeck that 
breeds contemptuous pity. 

Let economies be judicious. Never make 
the fatal blunder of fitting a silver handle 
into a tin saucepan. Get fewer things, and 
have them good, if-you must compute cost 
closely. If you cannot afford to “entertain” 
after the manner of your acquaintances who 
keep maids and, perchance, liveried flun- 
keys, accommodate your desires to existing 
conditions. Stand fast and serene in your 
lot and beautify it by genuine breeding and 
fine feeling. There is a wealth of meaning 
in the oft-parodied phrase of the seer of 
Concord—‘ High thinking and plain living.” 
But “plain” does not, of necessity, imply 
aught ignoble. Simplicity wedded to econo- 
my makes a comely team for everyday work. 

Nearly a half-century ago Mrs. Whitney 
preached to us women lessons from the 
text, “‘Home-making by Home-dwellers.” 
In “We girls” she made a pastoral of the 
Holabird home-life—a fine specimen of 
a “maidless household.” Who that has 
read the story does not recall the delightful 
touch of Barbara’s satisfaction at being able 
to stir her blanc-mange with a silver spoon 
without tempting a “hired girl” to take up 
ashes with it? The suggestion is hardly an 
exaggeration of what happens in many a 
house where maids abound and the nominal 
head is not “‘a free woman!” 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested free of charge in the 
laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, as an editorial service to the readers. Each 
month a list of the devices that have been tested and approved to date is published. 
This department of the magazine has absolutely no connection with any other, 
being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects. 


Descriptions of. Avlicles Tested and Approved 


Inquiries concerning the devices here described will be answered with painstaking care by the Director 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute. Do not hesitate about asking questions. One obstacle to the introduc- 


tion of labor-saving household devices is the ordinary servant. 


Has anyone found a way to introduce 


useful apparatus in the home and reconcile servants to its use? We would like to get letters on this sub- 


ject. 
is available for publication. 
York City. 


Clothes Washer 


The Rapid Vacuum Washer consists of a cone- 
shaped plunger of heavy tinplate and brass mounted 
upon a wooden handle. To a wooden lever, which 
can be attached to any sheet-metal tub or wash- 
boiler, the plunger handle is fastened and, by work- 
ing the lever, water and soap are forced through the 
clothes by the compressed air and suction created, 
and the dirt removed. The washer weighs four 
pounds and it can be folded up and put out of the 
way when not in use. Price, $2.50. 

No. 626—Made by Stewart-Skinner Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


An Electric Cleaner 
The Invincible Junior Electric Renovator is a 


portable fan-type machine whose principle is that of - 


creating a vacuum by rapidly revolving fans which 
exhaust the air from the machine. The dust and 
dirt enter the hose at the top of the cleaner and are 
deposited in the bag while the air is exhausted at the 
bottom. This machine is made in two stages, oper- 
ating two fans and it weighs fifty-five pounds. 
‘There is no vibration, and its operation is practically 
noiseless except fora slight hum. The cost of opera- 
tion at ten cents per kilowatt hour is from three to 
four cents. An equipment of special cleaning tools 
made of aluminum is included with the machine. 
Price, complete, $135. 

No. 627—Made by the United States Radiator 
Corp., 3-5-7 West 29th St., New York City. 


Clothes-Bar 


The Watbell Clothes-bar is an all metal space- 
saving article for holding clothes. It is finished in 
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What varieties of apparatus do servants use most willingly? We will 


pay cash for testimony that 


Address, Director Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


nickel plate, the back pieces re-enforced and fast- 
ened by screws to the wall, side of house or elsewhere. 
There are five bars of various lengths which are held 
in a horizontal position during use and are folded 
upward and occupy very little space when not in 
use. Price, $1.50. 

No. 640—Made by Watbell Sales Co., 1498 Lake 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Electric Table Grill 


The G. E. Radiant Grill is a device for toasting, 
broiling, frying and boiling, and is designed for use 
on the dining table, in the nursery, sick-room or 
wherever a lamp socket may be located. Slices of 
bread for toasting may be placed either above or 
below the radiant heater coil contained in the top of 
the stove part. The lowermost receptacle is the 
broiler pan, which is provided with a corrugated 
metal rack that holds the food away from the heater 
coils. The uppermost receptacle is the stew pan. 
It is provided with an aluminum cover which can be 
turned over and used as a frying pan or a griddle. 
The entire device is finished in polished nickel and 
the cost of operation at ten cents per kilowatt hour 
is about seven cents. Price, $8.50. 

No. 628—Made by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Clothesline Reel 


The Chicago Clothes-line Reel is made of steel, 
with the exception of a small wooden core and cast- 
iron ratchet. The reel is slipped into a plate which 
is fastened to a post or to a fence, and the small 
handle or crank tightens the rope, and a small 
ratchet device holds it in place. When not in use, 
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No. 626—A Washing Device 


No. 632—A Scotch Bewl 


No. 630—A Clothesline 
Reel 


No. 628—A Combination 
Cooking Device 


No. 627—A Two- 
stage Machine 


the reel may be removed and the line kept dry and in 
good condition. Price, $1.25. 

No. 630—Made by Chicago Clothes-line Reel 
Co., Lock Box 158, Chicago, fii. 


*Furniture Polisher 

The Perfection Polishing Pad is a cloth whose 
manufacture involves thirteen chemicals and three 
distinctively different processes. The cloth, before 
use, is wrung thoroughly out of clear water, folded 
several times so as to form a convenient pad and 
applied to the furniture, etc. The article must 
afterward be rubbed thoroughly with unbleached 
cheesecloth. The pad removes dirt, grease, scratches 
etc., from furniture, woodwork, picture frames, 
pianos, nickel, copper surfaces, etc. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 561—Made by the Perfection Polishing Pad 
Co., Van Wert, O. 


*Aluminum Cooking Pails 

The “Ideal” Aluminum Triplicate Set is a means 
for cooking several things at one time in one com- 
partment of a fireless cooker or over one burner of 
a gas or oil stove. The pails are drawn from heavy 
sheets of pure aluminum, are seamless, do not rust, 
leak nor chip, and have self-locking covers. They 
fit together so as to form a cylinder nine and a half 
inches in diameter when assembled. Each pail has 
a capacity of two quarts, and they nest accurately. 
Price, $3 per set. 

No. 606—Made by the Toledo Cooker Company, 
1336-42 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, O. 


Curtain Stretcher 


The “Home-Kissed” Curtain Stretcher is con- 
structed of basswood strips three-quarters of an inch 
thick and two inches wide. The frame is supported 
at the ends and at the center by a riveted, interlock- 
ing hinge that prevents sagging and keeps it rigid. 
The inches are ruled off on all four sides and the 
. * Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


maximum size obtainable is five and one-half by 
twelve feet. It is provided with adjustable pins 
that have spring bases and may be placed according 
to the scallops of the curtain. Price, $2. 

No. 636—Made by Holmquist & Company, 
Twenty-fourth and Butler Sts., Chicago, Til. 


Steel Kitchenware 


The “Never-Break” Seamless Steel Cooking 
Utensils are made of material heavy enough to pre- 
vent the scorching or burning of food, and to prevent 
warping or twisting out of shape from intense heat. 
The grease is absorbed as in cast-iron ware and the 
utensils will not scale, chip or peel. 

The “ Never-Break” griddle is made by the hot- 
forged process and the fibers of the metal are firmly 
set—that is what prevents warping. Cooking sur- 
faces vary from nine to eleven inches. Price, 60 to 
80 cents. 

No. 631—Made by the Avery Stamping Co., 5201 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 


The “Never-Break” Scotch Bowl is a round- 
bottom pot eight and three-quarters to ten and 
three-quarters inches in diameter with a capacity of 
from five to eight quarts. These bowls are provided 
with bail handles and tipping appliances. Prices, 
$1 to $1.50. 

No. 632—Made by the Avery Stamping Co., 5201 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 


“Never-Break”’ Steel Kettles are made in sizes 
varying from a capacity of four quarts up to sixteen, 
and with flat or round bottoms and straight or taper- 
ing sides. The diameters range from six and three- 
quarters to thirteen inches and the depth from six 
and one-quarter to eight and three-quarters inches. 
The kettles are coated inside and out with two coats 
of tin. Prices, $1 to $2.50. 

No. 633—Made by the Avery Stamping Co., 5201 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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No. 638—Useful Fireless Range 


No. 614—A Gas 
Room Heater 


No. 644—A Suction 


weeper 


- An Economical Cooker 


The Beveridge Sanitary Steam Cooker consists of 
four vessels: three cooking compartments, and the 
lower vessel. The cooking is done entirely by 
steam which is generated by boiling water in the 
lower vessel, and passes up into each compartment 
by means of a small tube on the inside. The cooker 
is light and covers one hole or burner of a coal, wood, 
oil, or gas stove. A whole meal may be cooked at 
one time without the need of continual watching and 
stirring and danger of the food burning. It is not 
necessary to use all compartments at once. Each 
vessel is eight inches in diameter and has a capacity 
of two quarts. Price, $2.50. 

No. 635—Made by Beveridge Mfg. Co., 1201 
Emerson Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Steel Mat and Shoe Cleaner 

The Hunt Mat is made of cold rolled steel and 
galvanized zinc. It is constructed of many triangu- 
lar sections, with edges standing vertical, both cross- 
wise and diagonally, all bound together with steel 
rods forming many hinges and allowing flexibility. 
Thus the mat offers a large scraping surface and al- 
ways conforms to the surface of the floor and may 
be rolled up to allow sweeping beneath. The Shoe 
Side Cleaning Brushes which can be attached to 
the mat are made of hard wood and stiff bristles 
firmly stapled into sockets in the wood. Prices, mat 
and one pair of brushes, $2.25 to $10.75. 

No. 624—Made by the Hunt Metal Corner Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


Gas Heater 4 

The “Vixen” Gas Heater is cylindrical in shape 
and is twenty-four inches high. The top of the 
stove is hinged and can be turned backward for 
the purpose of filling the metal pan with water for 
evaporation, and also for the purpose of lighting the 
burner, which consists of a circlet of blue flame jets. 
By regulating the air mixer a blue flame can be ob- 
tained and an intense heat thereby given off. Prices, 
$5 (black trimmings); $6 (nickel trimmings). 

No. 614—Made by J. P. B. Sadtler, 144 Pierre- 
pont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Bread-Raising Cabinet 

The Domestic Science Bread-Raising Cabinet is 
attractively and well constructed of kiln-dried wood 
and is provided with a double glass door which al- 
lows the rising dough to be seen without opening 
the cabinet. The interior is equipped with two 
shelves and a removable soapstone which is designed 
to be heated and placed in the bottom of the cabinet 
beneath the shelves on which the pans containing 
the dough rest. The door is closed and the required 
temperature is maintained without further atten- 
tion. This is especially useful for large rural kitch- 
ens or pantries which are exposed to cold draughts 
during the winter season. Prices, $3.50 to $9.75 
(stone heated); $4.50 to $12 (electrically heated). 

No. 611—Made by the Humbert Manufacturing 
Company, Montclair, N. J. 


Fireless Range 

The “Perfection” Fireless Steel Range is con- 
structed of iron and steel, finished in glossy black 
enamel, and has a polished steel top which can serve 
asakitchen table. It stands thirty inches above the 
floor, is fourteen inches wide and three feet long. 
There are two fireless cooking compartments that 
draw out as an oven and rest upon legs twenty-five 
inches high. One compartment contains a single 
cooking well, while the other has two. An outfit of 
aluminum cooking utensils is included with the 
range. The rigid top and the shelf below for storing 
the utensils are useful conveniences. Price, $27.50. 

No. 638—Made by Johnston-Slocum Co., Caro, 
Mich. 


Floor Suction Sweeper 

The Jewel Vacuum Sweeper is a light, portable 
cleaner consisting of three separate bellows, or dia- 
phragms, which alternately operate when the 
machine is pushed forward and backward over the 
floor. It is practically entirely encased in black 
enameled metal and the adjustable handle permits 
sweeper to be used under bureaus, bedsteads, etc. 
Price, $10. 

No. 644—Made by the General Appliance Corpor- 
ation, 221 Centre St., New York City. 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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The Order of The 
Golden Bee 


The Story of a Girl Who Deserved Money 


YOUNG girl who went by train each 
day to her work in Portland, Maine, 
from a small country town near by, 

noticed one morning that an elderly woman 
in the seat across the aisle from her had be- 
come faint from the heat of the crowded car. 
The girl, having some smelling salts in her 
bag, offered them to the distressed woman, 
also opened the window for her and fanned 
her with a newspaper. The woman revived, 
thanked the girl, asked questions about 
where she worked, and learned her name. 

Imagine the girl’s surprise when, a few 
days later, an automobile stopped at the 
office where she was a stenographer and its 
occupant asked to see her. It was the 
woman to whom she had offered the smelling 
saltson the train. It turned out that she was 
exceedingly wealthy, and was determined to 
repay the girl for the slight service, in her 
own fashion. The girl’s unfinished educa- 
tion was completed, she was sent to many 
countries, and upon the elderly woman’s 
death, was left a most generous legacy. 

Unselfish girl! And a winner of money 
and happiness because she was sympathetic. 
She would have done as much, no doubt, for 
her mother’s washerwoman. But it is really 
of no use to hope for wealth acquired in ways 
like this. The great majority of us must 
earn our money, must deserve it, in a differ- 
ent way. And it is to enable girls and women 
to earn money with the least expenditure of 
time and effort that the Order of the Golden 
Bee was founded. 

How we girls used to rack our brains to 
think of ways to earn money when we were 
little! Wouldn’t I have jumped at the 
chance we are giving you! We kept store 
and sold lemonade to passers-by for a cent 
a glass, or twelve pins. Have you ever done 
that? It’s slow work, and so easy to drink 
the lemonade yourself if nobody comes along 
to buy it. And at best that is only a way 
of making pennies, but what we wanted to 
make, and what you want to make, is dollars! 

Then we gave shows in a big barn and 
charged five cents admission. Sometimes 
they were tableaux, but once we planned a 
cat show. We borrowed cats and tied rib- 
bons around their necks and put them in 
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boxes with chicken wire on one side. We 
intended to charge a dime for admission 
to that show, but the cats got out the 
night before show day, and everybody’s cat 
scratched everybody else’s and some cats 
ran away and never came back and—there 
wasn’t any show! We never got the saddle 
horses we wanted to buy, but if we’d had 
the chance that we will give you to earn 
money, I believe we could have had them. 

Now, girls, if you really and truly want to 
make money I will help you. Write me a 
letter telling what you want money for, and 
how much you want. Do you just want to 
earn spending money, so that you can have 
pretty pins and shoes and clothes and hats, 
or do you want to earn enough money for 
some special big thing? Write all about it, 
and if you’re willing to work hard I will tell 
you what to do and just how to go about it. 

Of course, it isn’t only girls who are inter- 
ested in being members of a club where they 
can honestly earn an income, so every 
woman, married or unmarried, who is inter- 
ested in the money-making question is wel- 
come to become a member of the Order of 
the Golden Bee. 

Your father, or mother, or husband would 
appreciate a Christmas gift which you had 
really earned, and not bought with his or her 
money. 

Girls in every state in the Union, in Can- 
ada, and even in foreign countries, are Golden 
Bee members. Their letters are full of enthu- 
siasm and appreciation of the opportunity. 
The club opens its doors to all ambitiously 
inclined women readers of Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING. It is helpful to everyone, and is 
an opportunity that does not come to all. 

I want to tell you also about the Gibson 
pictures, the box of dainty stationery, and 
the beautiful emblem pin which we have for 
prizes, besides the generous cash rewards. 
Write for membership in our club today? 


Secretary, The Order of the Golden Bee, 


Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Discoveries 


By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Practical Discoveries that smack of originality, and have the merit of practicability, are always wel- 
comed in this most popular department of the magazine. If available they are paid for in cash upon 
acceptance. Address all communications intended for this department to Discoveries, Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Be sure to put the word “ Discoveries” on the 
envelope and also on the top of your letter. If you want your manuscript back in case it is not accepted 
you will have to enclose a stamp for that purpose. 


E had recently two young house 

guests, a girl of fourteen and her 

brother two years younger, for a 
week’s visit. They impressed us as being 
about as WELL-TRAINED young per- 
sons as we had ever seen, and one small 
point in their education was entirely new 
to me, end seems well worth handing on. 
When they were asked the inevitable ques- 
tions at table, “‘ How do you like your coffee, 
Jean?” or, ‘“‘What part of the chicken will 
you have, John?” they answered immedi- 
ately and intelligently. If anyone. thinks 
that this is not a rare trait, let him pay close 
attention to the next person he asks, young 
or old. When this little girl answered: 
“With cream and two lumps, please—and 
John has cream and three lumps,” in a 
quick, ready undertone, I had a soothed 
sensation that conversation could go on; I 
need not interrupt five times for the one 
answer. Later, the boy said, “I like a 
second joint, thank you, and dress- 
ing and gravy,” to the chicken 
question, and at the same meal 
he decided in a second be- 
tween two desserts. I am 
accustomed to “helping” (‘33 
a very large family,and_ 
of course in such a family ““@ 


there is always a stranger or 


two, and I can imagine no 
greater convenience to the 
“helper” than to train children to 
think what they want and say it, 
and spare one the usual 
wait and the usual mur- 
mur of, “I beg your 
pardon?—Oh, anything! I beg your par- 
don?—Oh, yes, dressing, please. Gravy? 
Yes, please.” K. N., New York. 


# When putting on my skirts over my head 
the hooks would catch in my HAIR, pulling 
out a stray lock or two. Now I save time 


and temper by spreading a large silk hand- 
kerchief over my head. The skirt slips on 
easily over the covering, and the silk hand- 
kerchief does not muss the hair. A linen 
handkerchief answers nearly as well. 


H. A. M., Oregon. 


# When DUSTING stair rails, and many 
other things, take a dust-cloth in each 
hand, using them simultaneously. This 
facilitates the work. B. S., Ohio. 


# If you should be so unfortunate as to find 
yourself on a journey without a SHOE 
BUTTONER, try the clasp on your hose 
supporter. This will do splendidly. 


M. O. P., Florida. 
# One of the lessons of the Titanic disaster 


is the necessity of providing every member 
of the family with IDENTIFICATION 


‘TAGS. For want of these, many 


were not absolutely sure as to 
whether or not their dear ones 
actually went down with the 
ill-fated ship. A very sim- 

ple means of providing 

these useful articles is 

to follow the method in 


Rees use inthe army. A disc 


of metal—preferably alumi- 
num—a little smaller than a 
fifty-cent piece is provided. 
This has a hole drilled through 
it, for the purpose of attaching to 


An envelope with initial on the flap is the piece of ribbon or tape 
a new idea for marking handkerchiefs reo it is to be worn on. 


hardware dealer will, for 
a few cents, punch any name and address 
on the disc with a steel punch. Of course 
if a more elaborate product is desired, any 
engraver or diesinker will do the work at 
much greater expense. These tags should 
be worn at all times—one never can tell 
when an accident will happen. In these 
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days of high-speed travel they are abso- 
lutely indispensable. J. 8. B., New York. 


# A girl who was going two thousand miles 
away from her home town to be married 
had been the recipient of numerous showers 
and presents. Her sister, wishing to enter- 
tain in a unique way, gave a luncheon in her 
honor and by way of a surprise asked each 
guest to bring a small gift for the GROOM, 
this gift to be accompanied by a letter or an 
original poem addressed to him. Imagine 
the bride-to-be’s astonishment, upon 
opening the boxes and parcels, to find, 
not presents for herself, but socks, 
handkerchiefs, 
ties, pajamas, 
collar buttons, 
shaving-soap, 
powder, tooth 
paste, ash trays, 


rythi A useful accessory to the bath is this large wooden bath bow! full of 
‘is d aa ng hard soap, which floats on the top of the water. The brush is used for 
cise @ man rubbing off the soap. The bowl is about eight inches in diameter 


forty miles 
away from civilization might appreciate. 
C. D., Ohio. 


# During the comings and goings of guests, 
as well as the semiannual travels of my own 
family, I found it distressing to stand by in 
silence while the corners of TRUNKS and 
packing cases made havoc with woodwork 
and walls, also to continually warn those 
who were staggering under heavy weights 
to be careful. On one such occasion the 
thought of a certain old “comforter,” or 
bed puff, suddenly occurred to me. I threw 
it over the trunk in hand, and since that 
time no angled menace to my belongings 
has passed up or down the stairs of either 
city or seaside home minus this simple 
but thoroughly satisfactory protector. And 
I have found the teamsters no less relieved 
than myself. A. R. T., Maine. 


# Nursemaids should be supplied with 
guards for hatpins, or else patent hat 
fasteners. Their brooches should have 
safety catches, or the maids should be for- 
bidden to wear PINS of any description. A 
small relative of mine lost the sight of an 


eye, presumably owing to a nurse’s careless- 
ness. M. W., Michigan. 


# The cakes served at a card party with 
tea were particularly appetizing. They 
were very light CUP CAKES, out of which 
a little was taken from the top, and the 
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hole thus made filled with a very delicate 
orange marmalade. Some of the cakes were 
covered with delicious chocolate frosting, 
part of them with vanilla frosting for vari- 
ety, and an English walnut was put on 
top of each. H. T., New York. 


#1 am indebted to a Scotch friend for 
something that has become well-nigh indis- 
pensable to me—my EGG-SPOON. It is 
made of bone and was brought to me from 
Scotland. Its 
advantages are, 
first, that onegets 
no taste of metal 
in eating eggs, as 
is the case with 
a silver spoon; 
second, that 
there is no dis- 
colored silver to 
be cleaned after- 
ward. Since it 
was given to me 
I have bought others for my family at one 
of the New York department stores for 
eight cents each, so they are within the 
reach of anyone who is interested. 
B. F. S., New Jersey. 


# When the lining next to the collar of your 
wrap begins to show signs of wear, get a few 
inches of wide silk MILITARY BRAID, 
matching the color, and sew it neatly over 
the worn part. By pulling a thread at the 
edge, the braid will be perfectly smooth and 
the garment will not look patched. 
M. P., New York. 


# When stuffing DATES for a confection, 
instead of rolling each one separately in 
powdered sugar, put a tablespoonful of the 
sugar in a glass jar. Then put in the jar 
about a cupful of the stuffed dates, seal the 
jar, and shake well. You will be surprised 
to see how evenly the dates are dusted with 
the sugar and how much time is saved in 
doing them. L. L., New Hampshire. 


# One of the nicest CLUBS that I belong to 
is composed of mothers and daughters. It 
is a card club (not whist), and we find that 
whatever else may have to be given up, 
none of us is willing to miss the afternoons 
that bring us so near to our mothers and 
mean so much to them as well as to us. 
Try it, some of you younger women whose 
mothers have quietly slipped out of your 
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social life. It may take a little effort to get 
them started, but you will soon agree with 
me that the game is worth the candle many 
times over. L. E., Maine. 
*# On the morning of our wedding anniver- 
sary one of my neighbors who knows of 
our custom of celebrating by going into the 
country by ourselves, brought over a parcel 
wrapped in white tissue paper and 

tied with white satin ribbon. 
“This is for the anniver- 
sary supper,” she said. 
“I know you two will 
be feeling sentimental 
when you get off by 
yourselves, and this 
will be appropriate.” 

“Shall I take 
along some spoons 
to eat it with?” 
I asked. 

“Oh no,” she 
answered, 
won’t need any 
spoons.” 

I thought pos- 
sibly the package 
contained the 
confection called 


‘“‘kisses,’’ but A motto cake thought up by a clever Discoverer on the occasion 
upon opening it of a wedding anniversary. See accompanying paragraph 


found a dear little 

white cake with candy hearts arranged in a 
pattern in the white frosting. The MOT- 
TOES on the hearts were as sentimental as 
possible, and my husband and I had a good 
laugh over such silly ones as “I. O. U.a 
kiss,” “ My girl,” “You’re the one,” “ Will 
you be mine?” etc. L. 8. L., Nebraska. 


™"Tndividual birthday cakes decorated with 
these same “mottoes” would furnish much 
fun at a birthday party.—Tue Eprrors. 


# There was once a bluff old country doctor 
whose HANDS attracted the attention of 
everyone with whom he came in contact. 
So smooth were they to the sight and so 
velvety to the touch that they were almost 
an incongruity. And the hands of his hard- 
working women folk were just like his. The 
secret lay in this process, never omitted 
after they had been doing any one of the 
various kinds of work that are hard upon 
the hands: They used for toilet purposes a 
soap which was rich in oil and contained no 
free alkali to crack and harden the skin. 
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They used the pure castile soap, but there 
are today various others that serve the 
purpose as well and perhaps better. After 
the hands had been cleansed and thoroughly 
rinsed, a lather made from this oily soap 
was rubbed into them and the wrists; the 
rubbing was continued until practically all 
the lather had been absorbed or there was 
very little to wipe away. The oil, nature’s 
own lubricator, fed the skin, kept 
it soft, and prevented the shriv- 
eled appearance and feeling 
which come especially to 
hands that are kept for 
long periods in hot water. 
Hands thus treated 
are ready for immedi- 
( ate use and they feel 
eminently com- 
fortable, which 
t - would not be 
(- the case if a 
ae grease or even 
: cold cream were 
used instead of 
the soap. The 
whole _beautify- 
ing, preserving 
process con- 
sumes not more 
than two or 
three minutes at 
most. It is im- 
portant to remember that the lather which 
is rubbed in is not the lather with which the 
hands are cleansed, but a fresh lather, made 
after the cleansing has been completed. 
EB. R., District of Columbia. 


# Ask the man-of-the-house to read this dis- 

covery: Do not push your way through 

crowds with a LIGHTED CIGAR in your 

hand. I have had two annoying experiences 

from such carelessness. While waiting for a 

subway car a hole was burned through the 

sleeve of a coat belonging to a new suit. At 

another time, while I was attending an 

open-air performance, my back hair was: 
badly burned by a cigar held in the hand of, 
a man who sat leaning forward to talk’ 
with a friend. R. L. T., Matne. 


# When embroidering DOTS some people 
find it difficult to make them round. Itisa 
simple matter if, when you are half through 
the dot, you will run your needle to the 
other side of the dot and work toward the 
center; in other words work your dot from 
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the outer edge to the center from both sides. 
Be careful to finish with your center threads 
on an even line, or the dot will not be satis- 
factory. N. A., North Carotina. 


#1 knew a young woman who raised sixty 
pounds of mushrooms in a few months, 
with no outside help, and besides enjoying 
them at home, sold many to friends and 
netted thirty dollars. My husband and I 
took up MUSHROOM CULTURE as an 
avocation last 
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ature. Mushrooms grow more rapidly in a 
warmer place and do well up to 70 degrees. 
When a cellar is not sufficiently heated by a 
furnace, a small oil stove or lamp may be 
kept burning near the beds. 

In January, after we had given up the 
experiment for a failure, I happened to no- 
tice on the dark waste of soil sundry white 
spots. They were mushrooms—A garicus 
campestris! Our crop was fairly heavy and 
lasted well into April, yielding some fifty 

pounds. And 


winter. In Oc- 
tober we bought 
a load of fresh 
horse manure 
mixed with cut 
straw. This was 
“cured” by be- 
ing turned every 
three or four 
days for two 
weeks, and kept 
well sprinkled. 
At the end of 
the process the 
mixture was 
perfectly sweet 
and odorless, 
and ready to be 
carried without 
housewifely 
qualms to the cement basement, where it 
was made into a bed eight inches deep on 
the floor. During the exposure to sun and 
air the mixture is chemically changed, be- 
coming clean and odorless. In cases where 
there is little floor space, shelves may be 
made, one above the other, to hold the beds. 
A mushroom expert told us that the wood 
should be covered with paper, or painted, to 
prevent bacteria in the wood from spread- 
ing through the mixture and injuring the 
mushroom spawn. 

With the preparation of the mixture we 
had completed the only difficult and critical 
part of the process. We obtained bricks of 
mushroom spa n from one of the seed 
houses, broke t em into pieces the size of 
an egg, and planted them eight inches 
apart, four inches down. Our bed meas- 
ured about 25 feet by 10, and in order to 
lengthen the bearing period, three plantings 
were made at intervals of two weeks. The 
bed was thoroughly watered after planting, 
and occasionally afterward. The temper- 
ature of our cellar was usually 55 degrees, 
which is about the lowest possible temper- 


Mushrooms grown by amateurs in a home cellar. 
an accompanying Discovery 


they had only 
to picked, 
without the 
complications of 
cut-worms, 
weeds, pocket- 
gophers, and the 
other ‘ills that 
vegetables are 
heir to. They 
could be sold 
for seventy-five 
cents a pound, 
and in some 
other cities, I 
have no doubt, 
for more. Most 
of ours were 
not sold, how- 
ever, but eaten 
in the family and distributed among 
friends. 


Directions in 


A. U. T., Minnesota. 


# For REAL WHEAT breakfast food get 
the pure wheat from a grain dealer or 
farmer. Do not have it ground. Wash one 
cupful through several waters, add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and let soak in one 
quart of water for four-or five hours. In 
the evening boil in the same water for about 
five minutes and set in the fireless cooker all 
night. Serve for breakfast with cream and 
with a few dates in each dish. If necessary 
to reheat, set the kettle in a pan of hot 
water for a few minutes. H. R., Minots. 


#If POTTED CHEESE gets crumbly or 
dry on the pot, mix into it a tablespoon- 
ful of boiling water. Have the spoon 
hot before measuring the water. Mix 
thoroughly and the cheese will be freshened 
and improved. A. M. D., Canada. 


# SANDWICHES made of ground walnuts, 
cream cheese, ground candied ginger, and 
olives are very good; or try the same com- 
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bination without the ginger, combined 
with boiled dressing. The cream cheese 
should be moistened with cream or boiled 
dressing. L. E., Maine. 


# A college girl showed me a method of cut- 
ting a SAILOR TIE and it has proved so 
satisfactory in our 
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tendency to constantly bend the head to 
keep the hat on. BE. F. S., New York. 


# If you, the housewife, get a wee bit tired 
of the daily round sometimes, vow a vow 
and keep it. Each house-cleaning time 
throw away, or give away, or sell, every- 

thing that you do 


household that I pass 
it on. A regulation 
one-yard-square tie is 
cut as indicated by 
the dotted lines (see 
accompanying illus- 
tration) and two of 
the resulting quarters 


not need. Don’t let 
conscience persuade 
you that you should 


cherish the crayon 
portraits of relatives 
you do not remem- 
ber, or do not wish 
to remember as pic- 


sewed together. The 4 handkerchief tie that will not be “bunchy.’ | tured; the atrocities 


effect is the same as 
when a whole square 
is used, minus the disagreeable bulk under 
the collar. M. S., New Jersey. 

#A convenient SHOE POLISHER and 
cleaner may be made by fastening a strip of 
woolen cloth about twenty-four inches long 
and four inches wide to the ends of two 
wooden handles, each about 
twelve inches long. Pieces 
of a broomstick do very 
well to supply the handles, 
and an old heavy stocking 
will serve well for the cloth. 
With such a polisher one 
may rub up his or her own 
shoes while on the feet, with- 
out bending so far over. Stout individuals 
will appreciate the advantage of this. The 
cloth may be rolled up on one of the sticks 
to form a thick firm cushion with which to 
cleanse the shoes before polishing. One of 
the handles may have an end whittled 
down to serve as a scraper for removing 
hardened mud. BR. B. K., Missourt. 


preciate. 


* You ask in this department, “How is it 
to be accounted for that the young girls of 
today carry their necks so far forward as 
to make them appear round-shouldered?” 
One cause of this way of carrying the neck 
is the LARGE HATS worn by little chil- 
dren. The only means of keeping such a 
hat on the head is an elastic band under the 
chin. This means that whenever a child 
runs the hat blows back off the head unless 
the head is ducked so that the wind strikes 
the top of the hat. A child’s play hat 


should be small and sufficiently close- ° 


fitting to do away with the unconscious 


See accompanying Discovery 


A shoe cleaner that 
stout people will ap- 
See descrip- 
live paragraph 


that were presented 
to you at various 
holiday seasons, and the conglomeration 
of “hideousities” that will gather in every 
home. Out with them, every one! Let 
the new purchases invariably have plain 
surfaces—even the bathroom furnishings, 
the kitchen range, the light globes. Let 
all the rooms have NOTHING SUPER- 
FLUOUS, but be particular 
to have the sleeping rooms so 
simply furnished that five 
minutes will suffice to set one 
in order, and one hour to 
clean it thoroughtly. Don’t 
clean your life away! 
A. L. 8. S., Californta. 


# Young girls and older women alike are 
taking advantage of the fad for MORNING 
CAPS. The easiest and cheapest way to 
make a very pretty cap is this: Cut a circle, 
twenty inches in diameter, out of dotted 
muslin, or any thin material. Put a three- 
inch hem all the way around the circle, and 
sew lace, an inch or wider, straight on the 
outer edge of the hem. Run about twenty 
inches of elastic through the hem, and fas- 
ten. Put a small ribbon bow on one side, 
and you have finished. These caps may be 
made entirely by machine, and they launder 
easily when the elastic is removed, as they 
are then but a flat circle. M. C. B., Ohio. 
# A new way of serving CELERY may be 
appreciated. Cut off the tops of the celery 
and wash the stalks thoroughly. Make a 
filling of cream cheese, chopped pimentoes, 
and chopped pickles. Fill the hollow side of 
the stalk with this mixture. This might be 
varied by using deviled ham and pickles for 
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the filling or a filling of nuts and mayonnaise. 
Celery served thus is equally appetizing 
with the meat or soup course. zx. _w., onto. 


* Here is another suggestion for keeping 
track of the DOOR KEY in your shopping- 
bag. Use one of the little gold hooks that 
are intended for eyeglasses, and pin it in 
the lining near the top of your bag. Slip 
your key over this and it will always be 
easy to find. E. M. S., New Jersey. 
# The glass STOPPER of our nonconduct- 
ing water bottle became firmly set, so firmly 
that the hands could 
not dislodge it with- 
out breaking it. A 
handy man tied a 
stout cord to a door 
knob, made a loop 
(not a knot) in the 
cord, slipped the neck of the bottle in this 
loop, held the cord taut, and moved the 
bottle swiftly back and forth. The result- 
ing friction so heated and expanded the 
neck that the stopper came out easily. 
Jay, New York. 


# Some of your readers who do their sewing 
at home may wish to alter a last summer’s 
kimono sleeve waist to simulate the 
SET-IN SLEEVE without gathers 
of this season’s models. To do this 
draw a line with a pencil on the 
pattern of the kimono sleeve waist 
from under the arm in front to 
under the arm in back, curving the 
line in from the sleeve to get the 
desired length on the shoulder. 
Then rip the underarm seams of 
the waist, lay it on the pattern, 
and draw off the line upon the 
blouse with chalk. Next run a 
small tuck along this line, and 
lastly stitch it down with the edge 


To remove the stopper from a hot and cold 
bottle. See directions in accompanying 


To bring the kimono 


about the yard “’cause none o’ the other 
fellows had to.” So simultaneously each 
mother in the neighborhood gave her boy a 
“job” similar to that of his little playfel- 
lows. The plan worked splendidly. 


A. M. W., Ilinots. 


#1 want to warn mothers of the dangers 
from fire to boys wearing INDIAN SUITS. 
My little boy kicked at a bonfire while 
wearing his Indian suit, the fringe around 
the ankle caught fire, and before help could 
reach him the fire had gone up the 
trousers leg and 
burned a place on his 
calf twoinches across. 
This burn did not get 
well for seven weeks 
and had to be dressed 
every day, to my sor- 
row and his. Later, 
I heard of a boy two blocks away who got 
burned in the same manner, but so badly 
that he had to be in bed for three months. 
Recently I read of a boy whose Indian suit 
had caught fire and he died from his burns. 
Leather shoes are not very inflammable, so 
that even if a boy does kick at a fire, he 
is not likely to get burned, if his cotton 
trousers are a foot or more above the 
ground. H. T. M., Ilinots. 
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# Have the man of the house, or 
a carpenter, saw an opening about 
a foot square in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the kitchen floor. 
Run a tin pipe or wooden chute 
down from this to a galvanized 
can or barrel in the cellar. Then 
brush all the SWEEPINGS down 
this hole, and see if it doesn’t 
save many weary trips after the 
dust pan, and many stoops over 
the same. The can of sweeping 
may be emptied into the furnace 


toward the sleeve, and sew up the sieeve up to date. See When full. A cover should be fitted 


underarm seams again. When fin- 
ished it positively cannot be told 
from the set-in sleeve. This is not only 
useful in altering, but is an excellent way 
to make new blouses, as it is infinitely 
easier than actually putting in a separate 
sleeve. E. G., Kentucky. 


# My mother has solved the BOY PROB- 
LEM—that is one phase of it—for herself 
and all the neighbors. It was hard to get 
the little boys to help in the house and 


Discovery 


to the hole in the floor. 

L. F. B., Connecticut. 
‘There are, of course, kitchens so situated 
that this is not practicable-—THe Epitors. 


#A friend makes a delicious MAPLE 
SUGAR CAKE by cutting the hard sugar 
into pieces about the size of a pea and stir- 
ring it through the batter of a plain cake just 
before baking. There should be a cupful of 
‘ the pieces. . The sugar softens, but does not 
melt, in the quick baking. 4. P., New York. 
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The evolution of electrical science in the past 
few years has been startling in its rapidity. In 
no other field, perhaps, has this been more 
noticeable than in the magnifying of sound, 
and the different useful and helpful purposes 
to which improvements along this line have 
been applied. Electricity in general is making 
so many improvements and benefitting man- 
kind inso many ways, that there appears to be 
no limit to its possibilities. But in its capacity 
for transmitting sound this seems to be par- 
ticularly true. 

Nothing in the nature of telephony has been 
produced which is more interesting or more 
efficient in its way than the Acousticon, for in 
talking to a person at a distance with this in- 
strument there is. no need to speak into the 
transmitter, it gathering thesound from the air 
for itself; for that matter it is not necessary to 
place the receiver to the ear to hear a conversa- 
tion—except at great distances—as the voice 
is magnified in receiving, as well as at the other 
end. 

The speaker may stand twenty feet from the 
transmitter, speak in his natural voice, and be 


lectrical Wonder 
“we —Magnified Sound 
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distinctly and clearly heard over the wire at 
practically any distance. 

Not long ago an experiment was made with 
the Acousticon at the Capitol at Washington, 
with a view of installing it in the new Capitol 
building, so that any member of the House or 
Senate may hear, while in his office, all that is 
going on in the House or Senate. - Speeches 
made on the floor of the legislative chambers 
were distinctly heard at a distance from: the 
building, and by the attachment of a small 
horn to the receiving end every one in the room 
heard distinctly all the proceedings: | 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Dr. Parkhurst, from his magnificent church on 
Madison Avenue, New York—which has an 
Acousticon equipment—may ere long preach 
to an audience of 100,000 people scattered from 
Maine to California. 

The “shut-ins,” that host of unfortunates 
perpetually confined within doors by invalid- 
ism, could enjoy opera, concert, lecture, ser- 
mon, or play, no matter where taking place. 

This brings to mind one, if not the greatest, 
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advantage which this particular invention pos- 
— which is that of enabling the deaf to 
ear. 

Many hundreds of churches, theatres, and 
public halls have been equipped with the 
Acousticon for the benefit of auditors who are 
hard of hearing. And by its use a deaf person 
sitting in the extreme rear can hear quite as 
well and distinctly as those not so afflicted. 

The success of the Acousticon in making the 
deaf hear messages sent over the wire, inspired 
the inventor to extend the idea and apply it to 
personal use. The result of his endeavors was 
the production of a portable Acousticon—one 
which can be worn without inconvenience, and 
so constructed as to be far less noticeable than 
any of the usual ear-trumpets, speaking-tubes, 
etc., yet very much more effectual. 

It not only amplifies or magnifies sound 
400 per cent., but it clarifies and accentuates 
the articulation, making it clear and distinct. 

It is composed of a transmitter, or “gatherer 
of sound,” a small disc which can be made of 

‘any color to suit the costume; a neat receiver, 
small and light in weight, held against the ear 
by a small headpiece which can be concealed by 
the hair; and a tiny battery which is easily 
carried in the pocket and is therefore quite 
out of sight. 

It will be seen that the method of wearing 
this Acousticon leaves both hands free, as the 
little frame holds the earpiece to the ear. 

By the use of this portable Acousticon it is 
said that, with the exception of the very few 
who have lost entirely the sensitiveness of the 
auditory nerve, every one is not only enabled 
to hear perfectly, but, by its constant use, the 
stimulated action on the working parts of the 
ear, in some instances, restores their natural 
functions. 

Heretofore the Acousticon has been fitted to 
the weakness of the individual ear by a per- 
sonal application, after the manner that glasses 
are fitted to suit the requirements of the in- 
dividual eye. 

Now, however, the addition of perhaps the 
most remarkable of all improvements, a Sound 
Regulator, will bring great relief and conven- 
ience to the hard of hearing; for the problem of 
fitting the ear has been solved so that it will not 
be necessary for those desiring an instrument 
of this character, to make long, expensive 
journeys to secure the most perfect results. 

Conditions of the ears vary with weather, 
health, voices of speakers, and environments, 
so that while the fitting was perfect under the 
old system, the strength of the Acousticon 
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could not be altered to meet changing condi- 


If a person with a soft voice spoke to you at 
an ordinary distance you would hear perfectly, 
but a harsh, penetrating voice speaking at the 
same distance would be disagreeably loud and 
discordant, perhaps unintelligible. 

The voices of public speakers, actors, and 
others vary, while the location in a church or 
theatre makes it desirable to be able to adjust 
the Acousticon instantly to secure at all times 
the most satisfactory results! 

This Sound Regulator now permits you, by 
the simple movement of a tiny lever from one 
button to another, to regulate the sound to six 
different strengths, from the loudest to the 
softest. 

If you are carrying on a personal conversa- 
tion the mildest strength will be sufficient— 
if you are listening to a general conversation 
in a roomful, however, you can instantly 
regulate the strength so as to hear distinctly all 
that is said. 

If you go to a Lecture or Theatre, you can 
quickly adjust the Acousticon to your exact 
requirements, The voices of actors are never 
-the same; and if one sounds too loud and an- 
other too soft, you can instantly change the 
instrument to suit those voices. 

The same way, but perhaps more so, at the 
Opera; singing voices vary greatly in their 
power and penetration, and here again you can 
change to suit your pleasure and comfort. 

So many people suffer from deafness, to 
whom news of this possible relief may be a 
matter of great interest, that we suggest their 
writing to Mr. K. M. Turner, President of 
General Acoustic Company, 1265 Broadway, 
New York City, mentioning that they have 
read this in Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 
He will be glad, under these conditions, to 
send full particulars. 

Though the makers of the Acousticon can 
hardly afford to put the instrument out on a 
charitable basis, they express themselves as 
willing and anxious to demonstrate its effi- 
ciency by permitting every one to thoroughly 
test it in every way before it is considered as 
purchased. They take the ground that a dis- 
satisfied purchaser can do far more harm than 
many times the profit on an instrument. 

This request would seem to prove that they 
must have thorough faith in its merit and its 
unfailing efficiency. And so long as they 
pursue this policy they will doubtless enjoy the 
confidence of the public, especially those who 
become their patrons. 
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Doctors 


Know 


That coffee and tea disagree with. 
many persons. 


Sometimes the trouble shows 
in one form; sometimes another — 
such as headache, sleeplessness, 


nervousness or indigestion — but 
always 
“‘There’s a Reason’’ 
Persons unpleasantly af- 


fected by coffee and tea 
find it easy to change to 


INSTANT POSTUM 


and that it agrees with them perfectly 


It is regular Postum in concentrated form—made in the cup— 
No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, add sugar and cream, 


and instantly you have a delicious beverage with a flavour similar to Old 
Government Java. 


Instant’ Postum is sold by grocers in 100-cup tin 50c. Smaller 
size, 30c. 


Coffee averages about double that cost. 


Sample sent for 2-cent stamp to cover postage 


Battle Creek, Mich, U.S.A. Windbor, Ontario, Canada 
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Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola X1, $100 


Mahogany or oak 
Other styles $15 to $200 


Wictor- 


Mahogany or oak 
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new styles 


_ 


The greatest feature about these 
new instruments is the unequaled tone 
which has given the Victor-Victrola its 
supremacy among musical instruments. 

There’s nothing new about that of 
course, for this wonderful tone charac- 
terizes every Victor-Victrola. 

The newness of these three instru- 
ments is in the design, and the im- 
provements are really astonishing. 

More beautiful, more artistic, more 
complete—and with no increase in price. 

~The greatest values ever offered in 


this greatest of all musical instruments. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly show you 
these instruments and play any music you wish to hear. 


Berliner G h 1, Canadian Distrib 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—he combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 1 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be en 
and used eight times) 
New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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GheNATIONAL Policy 
| 4 
e United 


Pty the OneN, NATIONAL Customer Winter. 


arantee 
attached. This t 


WATIONAL; wit to one fr 
thal you may and asked wale ‘he thought ofitior iB. She looked 
hed said she would have taken it to 


we will refund 


The 
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ment in 
ft been t 


Could 


yright, 191 
Navona & Suit Co,, New York City 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


215 WEST Mth STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL CLOAK SUIT COMPANY 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 Adve: 
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FURS of 
Known Reliability 
$1.95 and Up 
To know the reliabil- 
ity of the fur you 
buy is more im 


Another NATIONAL CustomerSay: , 


“T want to sow I 


mg I get bei 


er. Name upon request. 


Know About 
Purs.” Learn 
for yourself the 
kinds and 
worth of furs. 


Your Money-Saving 
“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book Is Ready 


ba Money-Saving, Pleasure-giving, Beauty-bringing Style 
Book. The most interesting, informing and practical 
book of Fashions ever issued. The very standard of American 
styles—all the desirable styles—not only shown for your ad- 
miration, but placed within your reach at money-saving prices. 


This advertisement is published to say to you that One ‘“‘NATIONAL” Style 
Book is now reserved for you to be sent you free by return mail. Just fill in the 
coupon below. _Thatis your part. The pleasure and the interest and all the ad- 
vantage and saving this book brings,—all are yours free—just for the mere asking. 


‘ALWAYS PLEASE THE CUSTOMER— 


NEW STYLES AND GARMENTS 

AND ALWAYS OFFER A SAVING”’ In Your ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
venty- the “ NATIONAL” had Have you never seen a “NATIONAL” Style 
— ra Faun ‘a very email “ NATIONAL "” Book? Is it possible that you do not know the style 


then—small in size, but big with this determination:— 


“Always to Please the Customer— 
and Always to Offer a Saving." 


The beginning of our twenty-fifth year sees a big 
“NATIONAL,” the biggest Ladies’ Outfitting Establish- 
ment in the world, Why, we ask you, Reader—why has 
ft been the * "NATIONAL we that has grown so large ? 


Could it be that this principle of saving and satisfac- 
tion, unbroken, has in twenty-four years built the 
“NATIONAL ? 


This season we shall please our customers better even 
than ever before. And we offer them a greater saving. 
We offer a very much greater saving. 


Just study the list of Money-Saving Prices quoted 
here—write for your Style Book and see the saving and 
the pleasure that may be yours. 


“NATIONAL” MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
ON_READY-MADE APPAREL 


... .69 to $ 6.98 
Skirts 9.98 
Ladies’ Dresses 24.75 
Petticoats... 4.98 
Ladies Read -Made -98 
Misses’ unior Suite -98 
Misses and Junior Coats -98 
Furs .57 
-95 

-75 

-98 


news and the pleasure it brings ? 


Let us tell you here of this Fall Style Book—the 
most wonderful book we have ever issued. 


In Coats for Women, Misses and Children the 
“ NATIONAL” is, and has been for twenty-four years 
the leading and the largest specialist. We do not believe 
anyone can; or does, offer you as good values or as 
beautiful styles as the ““ NATIONAL.” 


In Dresses and Hats—here do style and 
long experience count. To say it’s a “ NATIONAL” 
Dress or Hat, is to say it is beautiful and becoming and 
the last word in desirable style. 


So if you want greater beauty in your apparel, and if you 
want to save at the very least $5 or $10 on your Fall out- 
fit, just write for your ““ NATIONAL” Style Book—now 


“NATIONAL” Tailored 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
Suits sccrure $10.95 to $35 215 West 24th St., New York City 


Measure 
Just think of a Tailored 
Suit, a beautifully tailored 
suit, of splendid material, act- 


individual measure—and the 
prices as low as $10.95. 


So in writing for your Style 


= be sure to ask for 
mples of materials for 


Measure Suits, and state the 
colors you prefer. Samples 


when asked for. 


Please send me free my copy of the 
ually being made to your own “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book. 


uu wish samples of the beautiful 
ail materials for Made-to-Measure 
Tailored Suits, state here the colors you 
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USEKEEPING, 
215 WEST Mth STREET -: NEW YORK CITY 
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JOUP 
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keeps us well and happy!” ~ 

WHEN the Campbell kids say this they are also speaking wo; 
for a great multitude of other healthy happy young- tell 

sters everywhere, whose energy and good spirits are ied 


promoted by 


So tempting, so nourishing, so easy to prepare and so _ 
handy to serve, this wholesome soup invigorates the appe- bac 
tite and the digestion; and does a large part in the regular fre 
building-up of strong bodies and cheerful minds. 

It is equally satisfying to young and old. The happy to: 
_ Campbell Kid Family includes all ages of peo- are 
@2 ple who know what is good. Are you one of 1 car 
. them? If not, you’d better join today. 
21kinds 10cacan dor 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Bouillon Printanies” 
—— Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Brot Vegetable 
Caroline Cutter Clam Bouillon Ox Tail ‘Vermicelli-Tomato 
With Soup visions ook for the red-and-white label . 
Adver 
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THE WHITE | 
WAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINNATI. 


This is the laundress in a 
million homes 


We call it the Zzundress be- 
cause no other word expresses 


just how much P, AND G.—The 


White Naphtha Soap does for the | 


women in these homes. Let us 
tell you how they use it and 
judge for yourself. 

They rub P.ANDG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap on the clothes, roll 
them up and let them soak for 
half an hour or longer in luke- 
warm water. Next they rub the 
badly soiled parts lightly, using 
fresh soap and lukewarm water. 

The clothes then are ready 
to rinse, blue and hang out and 
are as sweet and clean as clothes 
can be. 

Yet what have these women 
done? Only the easy work which 


they would not be unwilling to 
do even with a laundress at hand. 

What have they mot done? 
All the hard work for which they 
would hire a laundress. They 
have not bent over the wash- 
board for hours at a time. They 
have not boiled the clothes and 
filled their kitchens with soapy 
steam. They have not put their 
hands in scalding suds. The 
soap — not the women — has 
washed the clothes. 

Therefore, is it not true that 
P. anv G.— The White Naphtha 
Soap zs the /aundress in their 
homes? Try a cake yourself, 
follow the directions on the 


inside of the blue wrapper, and 
you will call it your laundress too. 
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Really the Ready Codfish 
No cooking—it’s all ready cooked— Ready to use instantly. No soak- 


ing—just add potatoes for making Fish Balls. No Bones—No Waste 
—No Spoilage—No Fussing—just from the tin and there's the fresh, 


large, tender, firm pieces of the finest Codfish from Old Ocean’s deeps. 
Caught —Immediately Cooked—Placed in Parchment Lined Tins 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes il 


Two sizes—10c and 15c _ f | ‘ 

(Except in the far West) | 

Has just the right salty taste that reminds one of the Sea, No Picking—No Trouble | 
Cod Fish Balls Fish Hash Creamed Fish 


and many other waysof serving—Tempts the appetite—It’sgoodforyou—nourish- 
ing and tissue building—more : Free Book of Recipes—Every housewife | 
. 1 th Ss, should write for Good Eating, a little ; 
economica an expen- volume containing many recipes, 
. = and vaiuabie ein a- 
sive meats or chicken. by the well-known domest ic 


, f ientist, Mrs. J: t McKenzie 

Maintains health “Hill, of the: “Boston 
ool Magazine. 

and strength, too. £ — ‘ It is Free on request. 


A ‘ora Persone” #f Burnham & Morrill Co. 
Try onetinof B& MFish hy Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 
and will send you a full ’ Eur Pender, ‘sweet, 
size 10c tin, all charges "Order a case from your |= 
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“So stately 
his form, 
And so lovely 
her face, 
That never a hall 
Such a galliard 
did grace.” 


Like thestories of the famous 
sweethearts of romance and 
history Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers alwaysdelight. Their 
fragile goodness imparts a 
new charm to every form of 
dessert. In ten cent tins, 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — Another 
a dessert confection — chocolate 
coat 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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Have You Ever Eaten Beans 
in Boston Town? 


— Home-baked in a vea/ oven—in the good New England way? 
And has your appetite a memory ? | 
Well, just sit down to a dish of Heinz Baked Beans—served 
smoking hot—close your eyes, and you’ll be back again in Boston. 
For Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens with dry heat. They are 
like the beans from the famous New England bean-pots—not boiled or 
steamed like most canned beans. : 


Heinz Baked Beans 


One of the 57 Varieties 


are so baked that the heat gets all through them—so that 
every drop of excess moisture is driven out—only the pure 
nutriment and the flavor of their rich tomato sauce remain. 

That’s the wéy of their delicious aroma that tempts the 
laggard appetite. 

When buying beans, see that the word “‘ Baked” is 
on the label. The Government forbids its use when 
beans are not baked. You will find the word “Baked” 
on every tin of Heinz Beans. 

There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce. 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato Sauce —Boston Style. 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork (Vegetarian). 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


Others of the famous £‘57" are: Heinz Preserved Sweet Pickles, 
the rich, appetizing Euchred Pickle—the latest and the best—Chili Sauce, 
Pure Vinegars, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Grape 
Fruit Marmalade, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of A iation for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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“Waiter, some 
Post Toasties 
and be quick about it.”’ 


iY You never see children play 
they're not feeling well. 
| And how often they’re sick 
fy when fed heavy, indigestible things. § 
Feed children 


Post Toasties 


as often as they want them ' 


Then note how much they feel like playing. 


They'll eat Post Toasties, the crisp, delicately browned, sweet 
bits of corn, three times a day—if you let *em—for 


‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


| 
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in your home 


Eyes and nerves are just as 
much injured by glare as by 
insufficient light. 

Your children and the rest of your 
family will enjoy their evenings more 
and sleep better afterwards if they are 
surrounded by soft, restful, and ample 
(but not glaring) light. 

Such illumination, when the costs of 
shades and electric current are both 

- considered, is apt to cost even less than 
the poor illumination found in the average 
home. This is mostly a matter of 


the right shades and globes 


which get the most light from your current, and light that is easy 
on the eyes. The right shades and globes are also handsome, 
harmonizing with and bringing out the beauty. of the other 
furnishings, and radiate a soft and pleasant glow to every nook and 
corner of your room. 

One of the-most elaborate of these is the Georgian combination 
of direct and semi-indirect illumination illustrated. above. The 
whole shade is opalescent. _ The body delicately tinted, and the 
pattern deep-etched in pearl white. Others, equally elaborate or 
very simple, are shown in our catalogue. 

Send for our Catalogue No 42 of Shades and Globes — Alba and the many 


other kinds we make for electricity and gas. Give us your dealer’s name. He 
has, or can get, any Macbeth-Evans shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


‘Pittsburgh 
Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis a 
Boston and Toronto Of. 
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This Season’s Electric 
Car Sensation 
The Silent Waverley Limousine-Four 


The New Full View Ahead Electric With Separate Seats For Four 


The Electric that seats three passengers facing forward, 
with a comfortable “‘cosy comer” seat in front at the right 
for the fourth. 

With an absolutely unobstructed full view ahead for the 
driver from the usual left hand rear seat—by far the most 
agreeable | gar when driving alone or with one other 
person. car upholstered in richest of imported uphol- ' 
stering fabrics with all equipment and trimmings in accord. 
With the convenience and stability of a low hung body 
combined with the comfort and easy riding qualities of a 
full elliptic spring suspension. 

40 cells eleven plate Exide Hycap or Philadelphia M.V. 
style, or 13 plate Gould or Waverley M. V. Style Bat- 
tery. Edison or Ironclad Exide at extra price. 


Price Complete—$2,800 

Let us send you the silent Wav Electric Year Book which illustrates 
and describes the Limousine-Four, the famous Limousine-Five and six other 
Waverley pleasure car models. 

It is a beautiful production with: decorations by a famous artist—a book 
3 will grace any table. Fequest tc 

averley 
delivery wagon to a 5-ton truck. — — a 


The WAVERLEY COMPANY 1385. S 


TREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Just as Good or nearly as as the Steinway, 
is the war cry of all salesmen who have not the privilege 
of selling this famous piano. Why take the chance of 
investing your money in an inferior article when the 


STEINWAY 


the Recognized Standard 


PIANO 


in All the World 


is at your command at a trifling higher 
cost? It is a well-known maxim that 
the best is the cheapest in the end. 
Hence, by buying a Steinway you 
close the avenue to future regret. 


The name of the Steinway dealer nearest you, 
together with illustrated literature, will be sent 
upon request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station atthe Door 


The Guarantee on page I2 is important to every reader 
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What one 
application 
will do 
APPLY Vanishing Cream gently, 
without massaging, to your face, 
neck and arms. 
Put on plenty and allow the skin to 
take it up completely. 
You will be surprised at the ial. 
Tight, dry skin becomes softened 
and smoothed. Rough skin is ban- 
ished. Coarsened skin takes on a transparency and delicacy 
which shows that a skin which has suffered from exposure to 
sun, wind and dust can be completely made over by 


Pond’s Extract @mpany’s 


VANISHING CREAM 


To put your skin into condition to make it possible to wear a dinner gown 
with pride, use Vanishing Cream tonight. 

Notice its ready absorption, its delightful perfume of Jacque roses, and particu- 
larly the effect of just one application. 


Vanishing Cream needs no massa E 
ing, should be rubbed on lightly 


Pond’s Extract for Pond’s Extract has been used for sixty years for everyday 

urns, Bruises injuries. Most of us can remember many occasions 
B B Cuts when having it available has saved hours of suffering. 
Get a bottle today. You will be surprised 
how frequently you will use it. 


Try These Products On request, we will 
at Our Expense mail samples of both 
Pond’s Extract and 
Vanishing Cream. Upon receipt of 4c in 
stamps we will send an extra large trial tube 
of Vanishing Cream. Address The Pond’s 
Extract Company, Dept. E.,' 131 Hudson 
Street, New York. 
Our tooth paste, talcum powder, cold cream 
and soap have the same individuality which 
characterizes all of the products of the Pond’s 
ExtractCompany. They are different from or- 
dinary toilet preparations. Why not try them? 
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WISTARIA BLOSSOM 


Vantine’s Newest and Most Delightful Perfume 


! 
AS all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself 
as it airily sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. Its 
delicate odor has at last been caught and dis- 

tilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, 

$1.00 and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00 and 
$1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 


Other.captivating Vantine odors—Sandalwood, 50c 
and $1.00; Corylopsis, 50c and $1.00; Geisha 
Flowers, 50c and $1.00; Lotus Flower, 50c and 
90c; Mikado, $2.50. Also manufacturers of 
Geisha Disappearing Cream, 50c; India Pearl 
Tooth Powder, 20c; Geisha Nail Stone, 25c; Orien- 
tal Cold Cream, 25c; Kutch Talcum Powder, 20c 
Vantine's Toilet Luxuries are for sale ¢¢ 

by best stores. Look for the word 


ales 
on box and label when buying. If aves 


dealer won't supply you, do not g 
without these real delights of the toilet. Write us. 
Send Us 2c Stamp 
and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a 


charming little story of the Orient, “ The Fee may Heart of 6 
Ane San.” Mention your 


dealer’s name. 
VANTINE’S TORK 
A-VANTINE-8-CO- 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
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There is an unconsciousim- 

pulse to admire beautiful hair. 

Mental and physical health find 

much expression through it. 

That little extra care repays so 

generously—you “feel” better, more 

comfortable, when you know that your 
hair is above reproach. 


(Eau de Quinine) 
possesses virtues intimately associated with 
the name “ED. PINAUD ” for over a century. 
All of Europe and nearly all of the Western 


Hemisphere recognize that this name stands for 
Quality. 


The use of ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic 
carries with it the certainty that you are not 
experimenting, that your scalp and hair incur 
no risks. The very odor of this fine product 
inspires confidence in its purity; while to use 

‘it faithfully is such a delightful and beneficial F © 
habit that it becomes a life long | 


pleasure. 


Ask your dealer for ED. PINAUD’S. 
Take your choice of two convenient sizes—soc 
or $1.00. You may wish to test it before buy- 
ing; therefore we offer every reader a trial bottle 
for roc. Write only to our American Offices, 
ED. PINAUD BLDG., New York. Please 
address Dept. 201. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


NEW YORK 


Parfumerie 
Ry PINAUD, 
Dept. 201, 
Ed. Pinaud Bidg. 
VAY New York 
SY _ I enclose 10c. for which 
please send me a testing 
bottle of Ed. Pinaud's Hair 
Tonic. 


Ou 1,00 
¥ 
i 
Charming t= 
=> 
VES 
\ J { 5 
\ 4 
4. Tia 
| 
| iN | 
| 
\ ( tau Dr QUININE 
\ PARIS | 
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First Announcement 
of the new Forest Mills 


Underwear 


The present fashion in woman’s dress has brought 
about a demand for underwear which shall be 
fine woven, close fitting and attractive to the eye 
andtouch. This demand for Fine Weave under- 
wear is being met by 


finishec 


KNIT UNDERWEAR if 
Stand Finished you fr 


of req 
in the ‘‘Fine Weave’’ card 


Any woman who prefers this Fine Weave underwear to the regular weave 
can find all Forest Mills sizes, weights and ‘shapes. duplicated in the 
**Fine Weave.’” The Fine Weave underwear has the same hand crochet 
finish at the neck as the regular line, and is sold at the same price for 
the corresponding quality, The Fine Weave can be had in lisle, silk lisle, 
wool, silk and wool, and cotton. It is made in sizes to fit every figure, 
is made in three weights—thin, medium and heavy—and is sold at all 
stores where good underwear is sold. 


Note the styles in the margin 
Dutch necks, low necks, highnecks, _ and tights are all to be had i in both 
elbow sleeves, long sleeves, short weaves, all bearing the celebrated 
sleeves and sleeveless, kneelengths Forest Mills trade-mark which 
and ankle lengths, union suits, vests guarantees their quality and finish, 


Peloce 80 conte to 94.0 garment. We will be glad to 
send you the Forest Mills sty style book for the asking. 


cbrown Durrell 


NEW YORK 
Brown Durrell Bldg. 
83 West 19th Street Adams St. and Fifth Ave, 
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It is attached to ready-to- 
wear garments sold by 
the leading merchants 
of the United States. 


THIS TAG 
INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING | 


We have just pub- SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN 
lished a very interest- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 


the evelution of. ek GARMENT TO US. EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
shown by photographs. 5 

Ths, wi ke ts WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


ove bowl BELDING BROS. & CO 

Manufacturers, 

526- 528 BROADWAY © 
New York City. 


Tin costs 40c a pound—raw silk $4.00. That is why many 
manufacturers load one pound of silk yarn with three pounds 
of tin during the dyeing process—then sell it as satin! Such 
linings cannot wear—the metal cuts the threads—the lining 
cracks, ‘The leading merchants of the United States sell 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED 


SATIN 
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in Front 


‘OU will never really 

know how kind 

is Nature until you 
see your figure in a 
Gossard Corset. The 
front-lace principle makes 
the most of every form, 
and adds comfort to grace 


and beauty. Leading stores. 


(jossard 


(Corsets 


1S 
to love them 


The women who Know 
Cossard Corsets best are 
those who love them most 


DoyouktiowGhem? 


THE H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY, CHICAGO 


ry 
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How to Make Up the New 
Serges and Unfinished Worsteds 


We want to send you, free, our new book, 
‘‘Fabrics in Vogue,” which you will find invalu- 
able when planning your Fall and Winter clothes. 
It tells how to get the most successful results in 
making up the new fabrics—secrets of the dress- 
making game which many of the most experi- 
enced will be glad to know about. It shows the 
best styles for Fall and Winter with samples of 
the new Arlington Mills fabrics. 

Fill out and mail attached coupon today, and 
you will receive this little book by return mail. 


Arlington Mills 


Dress Fabrics 4* American Women 


are the quality all-wool fabrics of which crisp, well-tailored 
suits are made. The best dressmakers and tailors pre- fi 


fer them because they keep their life and beauty 
until worn threadbare. The coat, suit or skirt 
made of them will look like new each time it Ce 
is pressed. 
Arlington Mills fabrics for Fall and . 
Winter include the weaves most de- 
sired by present fashion — whip- 
cords, cheviots and novelties in unfinished 
worsteds as well as the popular serges , 
and the diagonal and wide wale weaves. \ \\! 


If you want toknow whetheraready- \ 
to-wear suit or coat will be lastingly \ 
satisfactory, ask whether it is made 

of Arlington Mills fabrics. 


Whitman 

& Co. 
350 Broadwa 

New York 


Gencdlemen: — 


Kindly send me, 
Arlington free, your style book 
Mills fabrics “G. 0.” of fashions 


and fabrics for Fall. 
at the dress 


goods counter of 
your regular store. 
The name is on the 
selvage—every yard. 


Name of regular 
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Us. years 
of regret 


later on 


T is common sense to care 

for your teeth regularly 

—and it takes but little 
time each day. You'll have 
better teeth, better looks and 
better health if you use 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Cleans safe/y, with no harmful grit to scratch the enamel 
or cut the gums. 


Cleans antiseptically, checking decay-germs and leaving 
the mouth sweet, clean and non-acid. 


Cleans p/easant/y, with a delicious flavor that makes children 
and grown folks alike eager to use it. 


Beautify and preserve your teeth by the use of this 
unusual dentifrice that is both delicious and efficient. 


Send 2 cents in stamps for a generous trial tube and our booklet, ““Oral Hygiene’ 
A Dental Lecture booklet will be included 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. O 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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Persuade your figure into beautiful lines 


To determine and develop’ the possibilities for 
beauty in each particular figure is the purpose of proper 
corsetry. This is one-tenth a matter of measurement 
and nine-tenths a matter of art. Your 


ORSET 


is made to your measurements, adapted to 
your individual needs, subdues any faulty 
conditions and brings out your best lines. 
A trained Spirella Corsetiere will fit you 79 
in your own home, bring the corset to @4 
you when made, adjust it properly on 
your figure and show you how to wear “@ 
it to give you correct poise, fashion- 


Nj 


able lines and perfect comfort. 
Flexible Spirella Boning 


bends easily in every direc- 
tion, yet returns to its original 
shape. It does not take a 
permanent bend at the waist 
line, and if a stay rusts or 
breaks within a year we give, 
you a new corset free. iJ 


THE 
9 Meadville, Pa. 


Fill out and mail the coupon 
to our Meadville address and 
we will send you our beautiful 
Spirella Booklet, showing the 
newest styles in corsets, and 
the name of the nearest 
Spirella Corsetiere. 


New York City, U.S. A. 
506 Fifth Avenue 
37 New Bond St., London, England 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
Factories at 
Meadville, Pa., U. S. A.; 


Letchworth, England; 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 


Kindly send me. without obliga- 

tion, your free Spirella Booklet 

and the name of your local Spirella 
Corsetiere. 


SS 
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©1912, By ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


“A CASE OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 


At t your Service jer 50 Years 


HESTS of COMMUNITY SILVER range in price from $20 to $200. 
They can be had at your dealer’ either in mahogany or oak, and make 
extremely serviceable and beautiful presents —presents which every 
woman will appreciate~ Guaranteed for 50 Years. 

6 TEASPOONS, (encravine Extra), 


IN CANADA, $250 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lr», - - ONEIDA, NY. 


« We also make Oneida Community RELIANCE PLATE, It offers exceptional value at the prie 
—“* 6 Teaspoons, $1.22 — Guaranteed for 25 Years. 
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It is easy 
to recognize 


Satin 


‘(36 inches wide) 


You can avoid all danger 
of imitations of this famous 
satin by taking the follow- 
ing precautions: 


When the dry-goods clerk places a 
piece of satin on the counter before 
you, first look for the Indian-head label 
—the Skinner trademark — on the wrapper. 


Next— and this is the most important test — look 
for the name in the selvage. 


WAME 


1912 


) 


As the goods are 


being unfolded from the wrapper, you should see “Skinner's 


Satin” woven in every inch of the selvage. 


The Indian-head label may perhaps be missing from the 
wrapper—accidentally torn off in handling—but with the name 
in the selvage you can be sure the satin is the genuine Skinner's 


Satin. 


If you don’t see it there, the satin is nof Skinner's. 


Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to wear two seasons. If it does not, send 
the garment to any of our stores and we will reline it free of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. D 


This label is furnished, when desired, 
to mikers of ready-made garments, 
for the protection of their customers: 


William Skinner & Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. NEW YORK CITY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 

Skinner’s Satin is sold by all first-class dry-goods stores, and is used 
by all manufacturers of first-class cloaks, furs and men’s ° clothing. 


The Satin Lining 
in this garment is 
Skinner's Satin 
AND IS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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Draw the Line 


of Good Folk to 
the Middle Ages by 
their constantly dipping 


and show your appreciation of the age in which you live. It’s the 
most universally used instrument of our modern civilization. 


It is made up ina large number of styles and sizes to suit every taste. 
There are Self-Filling and Safety Types for those who prefer them. 
Pen points for every character of penmanship. 


No matter what style pen you select you will find the same Water- 

man’s Ideal characteristics—fineness of design and workmanship, 

superior materials, perfect ink feed, with absolutely no danger of 

leakage or blotting, and a pen point that runs smoothly and evenly 

over the surface of any paper. Waterman’s Ideals are made to last. 
The Safety Type of Waterman’s Ideal is made particular- 


ly for women’s use. It can be carried upside down, or 
any other position, in purse or trunk and cannot spill. 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD—BUT, PATRONIZE YOUR HOME DEALER 


L. EB WATERMAN COMPANY, 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston So. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton S8t., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St., W., a Ss.f Kingsway, London 6 Kue de Hanovre, Paris 


Style 
399] 
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Bests innovation in smart corsets is modeled in the height 
of fashion and is as comfortable to wear as a waist. The 
side sections from top to bottom are made entirely of best 
French Tricot. The side stays being omitted, there is no 
boning to press on the wearer’s hip bone. 


Flexibility is the keynote of this model, which has low bust and very long 
back; made of very good quality French coutil, boned with genuine Walohn. 
Retail price, $5.00, everywhere. 


A woman who holds a high 
position in the designing of gar- 
ments for women’s wear tells us 
she has had a number of high 
priced corsets presented to her by 
various manufacturers but she 


prefers to pay for and wear a. 


G-D Justrite because it makes 
her figure look years younger. 


If you would have corsets which 
give this youthful effect profit by the 
experience of this designer and have 
your next a G-D Justrite. 


Style 3991—Illustrated. A stylish 
model with low bust, high back, long 
slender hip lines, boned just low 
enough to make skirt fit comfortably. 
Strong corded batiste. Price $3.50. 
Write for Latest Catalog Showing the 
Tricot-Hip and Other New Models. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 2702 Wabash Av., Chicago 


GOOD FORM wear 
|} 
GORSETS * 
= 
x 
RY 
it || | | 
Style Wal i 
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For Women Who Like 
Pretty Things 


The graceful designs and hand- 


some finishes of these Junior Tattoo 
Family clocks make an instant appeal to the 
woman who wants an alarm clock that is beau- 
tiful as well as useful. 


Among the nine patterns there is a style for 
every taste—a design for bed-room, boudoir, 
den, study, or the children’s room. Every clock 

Half size—Bureau Tattoo, $4.50 is an accurate, artistic time-piece-—an ornament 
(Solid Mahogany ot Golden Oak) to the room and a pleasure to the eye. 


FAMILY 


NEW HAVEN 


Alarm Clocks Beautiful 
They all have the tuneful intermittent alarm 


which awakens you pleasantly but surely. If 
you do not arise at the first summons, it re- 


peats and continues to ring every twenty seconds 
for five minutes, unless you turn the silent switch. 


PRICES, $1.75 to $4.50 


When you buy an alarm clock—for your own use or for any 
member of the family—tell the jeweler to show you the Junior 
Tattoo Family clocks. You will find one that just suits your fancy. 

If you cannot conveniently buy them in your town, we will 
ship prepaid upon receipt of price and jeweler’s name. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET— picturing the styles of the Junior 
Tattoo Family clocks in rich gold finish, satin silver, French Bronze, solid 
mahogany, golden oak, old brass, gun-metal, leather and nickel. 


THE YEW |JAVEN co 
AVEN 


129 HAMILTON ven Half size—Boudoir Tattoo, $4.50 
Established 1817 * Makers of Clocks for All Purposes — —_ (Solid mahogany with inlaid marquetry decorations) 
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There is Luxury Without Extrava- 
gance in these Wonderful Coats of 


So closely does “Sealette” resemble the finest 
quality of natural seal that even a fur expert has 
difficulty in detecting the difference. You can 
enjoy all the benefits—style, appearance, warmth, 
wear—of a real seal coat without having to pay 
such high prices. 

Every garment follows the most exclusive style im- 
ported model and is fitting for all occasions. You can 
choose froma great variety ofstylesonsaleatdepartment 
stores, specialty shops and reliable dealers every where. 


See this label 
in every garment 
for your 


Prices of ‘‘Sealette”? Coats cage from $20 to $50 
according to elaborateness of design and trimming. 


“SALT’S” 
Burma, Llama and Neva Caracal 


are faithiul reproductions of natural skins, made in the most fetching 
latest styles at moderate prices, All will meet the taste of the most 
exacting of well-dressed women and will give wonderful service. 
or “Salt’s’’ label (gold lettering on black) in every 
If your dealer cannot show you any of the above gar- 
ments, accept nothing else, but write us immediately. 


SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO., 96 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
Advertisements marked with a y%& have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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| MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PHOTOGRAPH THIS — 


BOTTLE AND LABEL 
ON YOUR MEMORY. 


Accomplishes in a safe, 
_prompt and thorough manner the 
things a physician and his patients 
usually expect ofa high grade liniment 
—and in addition is a positive 
Antiseptic and Germicide 
containing no minerals or poisons. Applied to 
an open sore or wound it makes it aseptically 
clean, 4i//s the germs and causes a healthy heal- 
‘ing. Positively harmless to the human tissues and 
can be prescribed with confidence. 

Spray a 20% solution of Absorbine, Jr. 
into the throat, if sore or infected, to soothe 
and heal and to destroy all bacteria. Recent 
authoritative tests show that a 10% solution 

of Absorbine, Jr. kills typhoid and diph- 

theria bacilli in four minutes. Truly a 

powerful germicide but nevertheless purely 

herbal and made of the highest quality 
herbs procurable. Absorbine, Jr. is also a 


DISCUTIENT AND RESOLVENT 


effective in reducing painful, bursal enlargements, fatty bunches, swollen, enlarged glands or veins, rheumatic and 
gouty conditions. The action of this remedy in such conditions is one of the most simple, that is, it reduces 


inflammation, destroys germs, heals the surfaces, and assists nature in the 
dissolution and elimination of the enlargement. 


Analgesic and Antiphlogistic 


Absorbine, Jr. promptly allays pain—it is healing, soothing and cooling to 
superficial or deep-seated inflammations, consequently remarkably effectual 
in sprains, strains, ruptured ligaments, bruises, etc. Athletes and trainers 
use Absorbine, Jr. not only to overcome these conditions but as a 
pbreventive—a rub-down with Absorbine, Jr. after severe physical 
exertion, limbers up the stiff joints and muscles, stops inflammation and 
prevents soreness. 
Absorbine, Jr. is a mild and pleasant remedy to use, has a 
pleasing odor and does not stain or leave a greasy residue. It 
is highly concentrated and only a few drops are required at 
an application. One ounce of Absorbine, Jr., added to a pint 
of water or witch hazel, makes an efficient antiseptic and 
germicidal liniment. 
Absorbine, Jr. is sold by leading druggists at $1.00 
and .$2.00 a bottle or sent direct, all charges paid. 
Descriptive pamphlet and detailed laboratory re- 
ports free on request. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent, postpaid, to your address upon 

receipt of 10¢ in stamps. Send for trial 

bottle or procure regular size from your 
druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG 
P.0.F. 

431 Temple St. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Enclosed find 10c, 

fn stamps for which 

send me, postpaid, TRIAL 

Absorbine, Jr. 
mphiet Evidence’’ and 
oratory reports. 


THE BOSTON BIO-CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
739 Boylston St. 


Boston, April 16, 1912. 
Dear Sir: 

We have now completed a very thorough and 
extensive study of the antiseptic and germicidal 
properties of Absorbine, Jr., in which something 
over four hundred separate experiments have 
been carried out, on several different types of 
pyogenic and pathogenic bacteria. 

As a result ofall the work which has been 
undertaken, we are now in position to state with 
great positiveness that Absorbine, Jr. is a sub- 
stance of marked efficacy in destruction of » any 
kinds of bacteria. We have even carried out 
some experiments using it as a throat spray and 
it seems to have a beneficial effect this way, 
although our experiments are too few to warrant 
very positive statements. It is unquestior ibly 
far superior to the ordinary so-called gargles and 
sprays which are put upon the market with ex- 
travagant claims as to their disinfecting value. I 
believe that the test which has been made on this 
substance is one of the most thorough and exten- 
sive to which any compound of this character has 
ever been submitted and the results have been 
uniformly 

ily vours, 

{Signed SAMUEL ©, PRESLOTT. 
(Synopsis of report—the complete detailed report mailed 

on request, ) 


Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 431 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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. This page is for Children 
Kewpie Kutouts 
= in Many Colors 


HE Kewpieswere invented by Rose O’ Neill. They 
are always doing good, helping Dotty Darling and 
her Baby Brother to have a good time whenever 
we the older children won’t let them tag along. Now all 
the children want to cut out the Kewpies. And the 
Kewpies want to be cut out by the children. So Rose 
O’Neill has made the Kewpie Kutouts. There is a f 
whoie page of them for you in the October copy of the - 
“ Woman’s Home Companion—a magazine with pages 
ag, the Chief 
—hisback and pages for children and their mothers. 
This is Wag, the Chief. He is Captain of (2) October Woman’s Home Companion you 
the band of Kewpies that have been making » will find Wag in color (not plain black 
things so pleasant for Very Little Folks, and white like he is here) and Dotty Dar- 
whose mothers take the Woman’s Home ¢ ling (with two dresses), and Dotty’s 


Companion, When you cut him out and Baby Brother—allready to be cut out. 


Darling is over A delici Dotty Darli 
paste him together, he makesareal Kewpie give inches high in hor 
whichever way you look at him. In the the Kewpie Kutout site the Kewpie Kutouts 


The Kewpies are the first cut outs to have real backs 


Ask your Mother for 15 cents 


—then hurry toa youl and buy the October Woman's Home Compan- “Use this 
ion hich has the first of the Kewpie Kutouts, or send the 15 cents to usright ” 
away with your name and address on the Kewpie Kupon. We will send Kupon’ 


you by return mail the October age” 's Home Companion, postage paid. 


WOMAN’S HOME| 
COMPANION 


at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Here is my 15c. Please 
send me right away the 
October Woman's Home 
Companion containing the 
first of the Kewpie Kutouts. 
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RUWASS 
STER.LING 
THE Boudoir table of milade of two 
centuries ago, boasted no finer or 
more classic toilet ware than that of our 
No. 9,000 pattern in Sterling Silver. 


It includes Brushes, Hand Mirrors, 
Combs and all toilet accessories. 

Our Washington pattern Sterling Silver Table Serv- 
a rivals oe in purity of design and perfection 


R:WALLACE 
Silver plate that RESISTS wear 


The Laurel pattern in silver plate cffers an artistic 
value and a durability seldom found in any but the 
finest Sterling patterns. Triply reinforced with pure 
silver at all wearing points it lasts three times as 
long as ordinary rlate. 

We guarantee to replace any of our plate or ster- 
ling which does not give positive satisfaction. 

A delightful little book, ‘“Table Decorations for Cele- 


brations” and “‘How to Set the Table” by Mrs. Rorer, 
will be sent free toanyone interested in Wallace Silver. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CCMPANY 
BOX 17 WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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curls. 


TOASTER 


This beautiful new toaster is by 
far the most attractive on the 
market—artistically designed — 
very efficient. 


CHAFING DISH 


No. 537—3 pints—450 watts 
$10.00 


Made of copper and beautifully 
* nich el plated—with cord and at- 
tac! ment plug ready to use, 


“Pelouze” Electric Appliances. 
Save Time, Money and Labor 


“Pelouze” Electric Devices are highly efficient because they consume 
minimum of current. Besides heating quickly they are very durable, 
and will stand high temperatures for long periods. 


“AFTER A SHAMPOO” dry the 
hair quickly with a “Pelouze’’ Electric 
Comb. Acts as a tonic for the hair 
and scalp—makes the hair luxuriant— 
saves time—works perfectly. To use 
the Curling Iron simply remove Comb 
—miakes beautiful lasting waves or 


VERY “Pelouze” appli- 
ance has been developed 
to the highest point of 


perfection. Yet, with all their. 


features of superiority, “Pelouze” 
Electric Appliances cost but little 
and their operating expense is 
very small. 


All “ Pelouze” devices are 
beautifully finished throughout. 
Your attention is especially called 
to the new artistic designs. 


Look for the name 


“Pelouze” 
and insist upon getting it. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
25 Devices 


“Pelouze” Electrical Ap- 
pliances are sold by the best 
dealers. If your dealer hasn’t 
the device you want, we prepay 
expressage on receipt of price. 
Every device guaranteed 


Pelouze Manufacturing Co. 


232-242 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Pelouze Manufacturing Company. 
232-242 East Ohio Street = 


“PELOUZE” 
ELECTRIC COMB 


Three Styles 


No. 542. Biectrie Comb 
complete, - $3. 75 


No. 532. Electric Curlin 


Iron only, - : $3.50 
No. 552. Curling bien and 
Comb complete,- - $4.50 


COFFEE PERCOLATOR 


No. 533—7 cups— 300 watts 


$10.00 
Makes delicious coffee — water 
doesn’t boi/—all the fragrance and 
aroma of the coffee is retained— 
operates quickly. 


ELECTRIC IRON 


**Look for the Suitch’’ 
The “Pelouze” is the only Electric 


Iron with control of current at 
your finger tip. 


644 1b. Laundry Iron, - $5.00 
41b. Sewing Room Iron, $5.00 


Chicago 
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‘from the time the clay i is mixed until the beautifully decorated 


* Newell, West Virginia 


Learn More 
About China 


VERY BODY uses china, yet it 
is astonishing how little is known 
about it. You know that some china 
chips at a touch; that other ware 
cracks and very easily : that 
some dishes craze, tiny criss-crossed 
black lines appearing ; 4 still other ware 
soon shows knife marks. Do you know 
why some china is so defective, and 
how to avoid it in buying ? 


We will send you free, on request, “ The China Book,” a 
brochure richly illustrated in colors. In “ The China Book” 
we have told you how china is made in the Homer Laughlin 
Potteries—the largest 1 in the world. Each process is explained, 


dish emerges from the kiln. After reading 1 it you will know 
why some china is good and some poor. Incidentally, it shows 
how carefully ‘the quality of 


China 


is guarded at every point. 


Ask your dealer to show you Homer a China. 
You will find it beautiful in design, artistic in decoration, low 
in price and thoroughly satisfactory in service. The trade- 
mark name, Homer Laughlin, which you will 
find on the under-side of each dish of suffi- <p eS 
cient size, is our guarantee to you that i it 


is of first quality. 


THE HOMER LAUGHLIN 
CHINA COMPANY 


AWGHIEIN 3 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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The Old Colony Pattern 


The very spirit of Colonial days is typified in the Old Colony pattern. In 

jesigns, It possesses the ity t t experience 
joined with modern methods. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


is backed by the world’s largest makers with an unqualified guarantee which an 
actual test of 65 years makes possible. It is ds tantiet qedoel silver plate. 


_ Most Popular for Gifts. ,. 
unvarying q and richness of design make this silverware especially favored 
gilts. Sold dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “* X-23.” 


cuaawede, SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Dritannia Co. 
New Yor« Curcaco San Fraxcisco Haminton, CANADA 


You will be interested in yz | 4 beautiful advertisement, printed in colors, the third 
of a ola now a pearing on the back covers of many of the leading publications. 


Va 
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Real Value 


Save you from shock— 


O’Sullivan’s Heels are made 
only of new, live rubber— 
throughout. Live rubber of 
best quality, with all the spring 
init. That is why they are real 
shock absorbers. 


Save you money— 


O’Sullivan’s Heels last more than 
twice as long as leather—and actually 
lengthen the life of the shoes themselves. 


Save your appearance— 
O’Sullivan’s Heels do not ‘run down’’. 
but give a neat, trim tone to your shoes, 
They correct side-wear, and strengthen 
weak ankles. 


Save noise— 


Clattering heels are cheap. The well- 
dressed man and woman walk silently, 
swiftly and gracefully. 


Men, women and children who want the fall 
value and benefit of rubber heels should insist 
on O’Sullivan’s. 


At Every Shoemaker’s 50c, attached 


O’Sullivan’s Heels of New, 
Live Rubber 
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Latest Designs in 


Japanese Toweling 


FOR THE UP-TO-DATE BREAKFAST ROOM | 


K steamer arriving from Japan adds new designs to our already extensive 


stock of this wonderfully popular material. The cheery colorings, bright 
yet harmonious, lend themselves with remarkable charm to all purposes 
of home decoration. For table coverings, napkins, window hangings, sideboard = 


and bureau scarfs, tablerun-_, 

ners, bed spreads, etc., this Be) 

durable material has met 

with a hearty welcome, es- 

pecially from women who 

desire to make the home 

beautiful at minimum ex- 
pense. The absolutely fade- 
less colorings make Japanese 
= toweling doubly practical, as 

all hangings and coverings 

made from it may be wash- 

ed as frequently as desired. 

Japanese toweling launders 

perfectly. It isa fine quality 

of China cotton with linen 

finish. All colors fast and = 

Fapanese Toweling Table Covers 
fn These highly artistic specimens of Jap- table. The effect with English or Jap- [ff 

anese hand stenciling and hand drawn- anese Blue china is most pleasing. Col- 

work are absolutely new creations and ors of these cloths are white ground 

have been’seen in very few sections of with designs in two tones of beautiful 

the United States except the Pacific Coast. clear blue. Designs include chrysanthe- 

The hemstitching OR mums, rose, cherry, 

has all Db€€N | 500—sapanese Toweling: hand woven and hand sten- pine, wistaria and 
done strictly by bamboo. The very 
hand. These dainty | so, | low prices here given [0] 
cloths with napkins | hem ace | Will be best appre- 

to match are espe- | 501c—#ix1 inches with Sinewhem - - - - eah 1.89 | ciated by ladies who 

cially appropriate | hond'mede and have priced similar 

for the breakfast rach __-09 | goods in the shops. 

Free Book, “How to Give Japanese Entertainments,” aico our complete 

beautiful book, “Arts and Crafts of the Orient,’’ illustrated in colors and showing our full 

line of Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Waists and Table Linens, Brass Lacquered 

ind Basket Wares. These books are filled with valuable suggestions for gifts, favors and 

‘ntertainments. All. our prices include delivery free to your door. Absolutely no risk— 

 atisfaction guaranteed or money back. Reference: First National Bank, San Francisco. ss 

THE THOMPSON COMPANY, Importers, Yokohama, japan 
/ Send your order to American Headquarters: 121 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, U. S. A. a 
Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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HE Flemish renaissance in furni- 

2 ture designing and making de- 

veloped a sheer beauty and a charm of 

line and treatment which is faithfully 

retained in Berkey & Gay pieces studied from 
that period. 


Berkey & Gay furniture has been aptly termed the 
‘*American renaissance.’’ It marks the turning from the 
crude, cheap, garish modes to the best thought not only 
of the past centuries but of today. In furniture it brings 
to you the beauty that endures and the quality that 
satisfies. When you purchase Berkey & Gay furniture 
you are not buying for temporary use, but 


For Your Children’s Hetrlooms 


UR furniture is the standard of com- OU will enjoy reading our de luxe 
O parison. Our shopmark is as full book, ‘‘Character in Furniture,’’ 
of meaning on a piece of furniture the demand for which has been so 
as the word ‘‘sterling’’ on pure silver. great that we have prepared-a second large 


Our period pieces are wonderful studies edition. It is a treatise on worthy fur- 


. niture and its uses. We will mail it to 
of the master designers you at once for fifteen 


two-cent stamps. With 

Our dealers, with the displays on their it we will send ‘‘The 
floors and our wonderful portfolio of direct Story of Berkey & Gay’’ , 
photogravures, are able to give you the —an inspiring book for | 
privilege of choice from our entire line. boys, if you have any, , 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


188 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan Tite mark of 


~ 


<> 


»* 


honor identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay piece. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Are Your Walls and Sn 


This restful per beautiful Beaver Board bed- i 


HAT’S a question 
of real importance. 


Can you answer it? 


Your health demands positive as- 

surance, for plastered and papered 
walls are not always healthful. Board cheresing 
wall and ceiling effects shown by this study tn 


But pure-wood-fibre Beaver Board the Christian Science Church at anmannen Ve 


is as clean and wholesome as the 
forests from which it comes. 


BEAVER BOARD 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE WALLS AND CEILINGS 


Beaver Board is beautiful, quickly and 
easily put up, durable and free from the Mr. McLaren's home at Digby, N.S., is one 


cracking and repairing of plaster. y made more beautiful, sanitory and 


Beaver Board displaces lath, plaster and ae 
wall-paper for the walls and ceilings of — le 
new rooms and can be put over old walls 

and ceilings of any kind. 


The panels come in convenient sizes, 
with a handsome pebbled surface that 
gives a very effective finish to the room 
when it is painted and the seams covered i : 
with decorative strips of wood. 


Rewer Tile gives all the clean, sanitary ex- 
cellence of tile, at lower cost, Write for full 
writing for free illustrated booklet “‘Beaver Board and its particulars. 


Uses” and for details of free designing, service, very helpful 
in planning, estimating, etc. 


Sotd by builders’ supply, lumber, hardware and paint dealers 
and decorators in sizes to meet all average requirements. 


GENUINE BEAVER BOARD has our registered trade- 
mark on the back of each paneland sample. It hasalsoalight- 
cream color all the way through, that comes only by the use of 
sanitary, durable PURE WOOD FIBRE, Insist on seeing 
both trade-mark and color before buying. 


Learn all of Beaver Board’s Soate-ene great advantages by 


The Beaver Companies 


United States: + + + 624 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
724 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Ss Row, Russell Square, London. 


Beaver Board walls and ceilings made the 
kitchen of Mr. Collins of Ft. Worth, Texas, one 
of the most attractive rooms in the house. 
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cost less’ 


You waste half the goodness and flavor of meat by 
cooking in an open pan. Cook in a Savory Roaster and’ you can 


buy cheaper cuts and still have the flavor and goodness. which the 
choicer cuts have Icft after being cooked in the ordinary way. 


The Savory 
cooks all the fla- 
vor into the meat, 
chicken or fish 
(nonc_ escapes). 
Is self-basting and 
self-browning, 
making cooking a 
lot less tedious be- 
cause you need 
not watch the 


The Savory is 
easy to keep clean 
—not a crevice to 
collect dirt. Made 
in seventeen styles 
and kinds, from 
75cup. Try cook- 
ing your meats in 
a Savory and you 
will find the high 


cost of living ma- 


terially reduced. 


SEAMLESS 
ROASTER 


The Savory Double Boiler cooks with live steam—cooks vege- 
tables or cereals so the goodness can’t get away. Cooks evenly 
and thoroughly, and things can’t burn and needn’t be watched. 
Everything tastes so much better because you cook the flavor in— 
not out. 75c up. 


Don’t blame the coffee itself—it’s oftener the way it’s made. 
Try making it in a Savory Coffee Percolator and see how deéli- 
cious it is. You will make it the same every time.- $2 to $3. 


The Savory Bread and Cake Box has rounded, seamless corners 
which make it impossible for crumbs and dirt to collect. 50c up. 


You can get SAVORY Cooking Utensils 
at most Department:and Hardware Stores 


Write for our Savory Prize Recipe Book containing 50 prize 
recipes. Tells you all about the different cuts of meat and how to buy them. 
You'll be glad to add them to your collection. Sent free—just write a: postal, 
Ask for details of $200 Prize Recipe Contest. 


THE REPUBLIC METALWARE COMPANY 
5 Republic Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A “ Come-Packt"’ 


Library in Quartered White Oak. 
is furnished in the new Quartered Satin Walnut, Mahogany Finish. 


The Dining-room below 
It is also 


made in the Circassian finish and in Quartered White Oak. 


Do You Know Why COME-PACKT SECTIONAL FURNITURE can be and IS so low in 


cost, yet so absolutely satisfying from every standpoint—in service, in style and appearance—in finish—in con- 
struction? You cannot believe it possible unless you know the reason—the several reasons. 


Count these points in the Come-Packt Sales Plan, then prove them at our risk, by sending a trial order on the 
most liberal guarantee ever offered—“tyour money back any time you say.” The result is to give 


BETTER FURNITURE AT HALF THE COST 


Quality:—Honestly made from 
choicest of hardwoods, every piece is 
designed exclusively for us by our 
own experts. Open to your inspec- 
tion, no defects could be concealed. 
Only genuine Quartered White Oak 
and our Quartered Satin Walnut are 
used. Correct in proportion, pleas- 
ing in outline, enduring in style. You 
are the judge of any or all these 
daims. Give it the test of service 
in your home—that tells the story. 


SECTIONAL 


« FURNITURE ..-- 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE HANDSOMEST 
FURNITURE BOOK EVER SENT FREE 
This big catalog has six money-saving 
departments, each full of quality and 
economy combined. There is no other 
“Come-Packt"’—get this big catalog 
and investigate—satisfy yourself— 
and remember, your money is on de- 
posit and is yours for the asking. 
Send a postcard TODAY 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
1040 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


30,000 AMERICAN HOMES HAVE BEEN 


Economy :—Our two large, modern 
factories make this famous furniture 
and sell it direct to you. No deal- 
er’s expenses or profits added. Low 
freight rates because of the sectional 
construction (as easily assembled as 
putting up a bed). Cash buying 
and cash selling—no credit losses— 
no installment extortions. - A full 
hundred cents of value for every 
dollar you pay. 


SUPPLIED WITH ‘‘COME-PACKT"’ 
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“Now Watch 
Her Wake 
Us” 


ay 


Kellogg's has opened the eyes of many. The 
doubts of the skeptic give way when the first 
taste is taken. It és different—there’s no ques- 
tion about it. 

The Kellogg flavor and the Kellogg plan of 
selling the goods are responsible. 

Every package of Kellozg’s goes from the 
ovens to the cars the day that itis maids. It is 
constantly moving until it reaches your table. 

And the grocer buys only what he needs, 
because he can get no lower price on a car 
load than he does on a singl2 case. 

Kellogg’s never loses its freshness by standing 
in musty warehouses. 

. That's one big reason why it's always good. 
j This signature is on every package of the 
original. 
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URITY, the key note of Crystal 
Domino Sugar, is proclaimed in its 
glistening whiteness and the clear 
sparkle of every crystal. 

Only the best of the sugar crop is 
used and the refining and crystaliz- 
ing are done under modern condi- 
tions of scrupulous cleanliness that 
insure its purity and wholesomeness. 

The dainty, easy-breaking shape 
is the last touch of perfection. 


One of the Quality Products of 


The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


Read the story of its making in our 
Splendidly illustrated booklet, sent 
on request. Address Department 
O. Wali Street, New York, 


Full and half-size pieces 
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“I never drank better coffee! 


Read what the special man from Good House- 
keeping Magazine, who personally investigated 
our method and coffee at our request, says about 


BarringtonHall 


The Baker-ized Coffee | 


REPORT OF O. A. OWEN 
OF THE INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
“At the request of the makers of Barrington Hall coffee, | recently visited their 


factory in New York. The roasting and grinding is done in an extremely conscien- 
tious and cleanly way, and the “Baker-izing” removes elements that if left in would 
impair the purity of the flavor. The taste of Barrington Hall Coffee is very fine. 
I never drank better coffee. I would advise our subscribers to send for one of the 


10c sample cans.” O. A. OWEN 


vy New York, July 18, 1912. | 


10c and name of grocer 
through whom you wish delivery 

and we will send you a quarter pound 

trial can with booklet, “The Evolution 

of the Barrington Hall,” which explains 

the three stages of progress through 

which this famous coffee has passed. 


At first, Barrington Hall was sold 

whole or ground as ordinary coffee 

is to-day, then steel-cut with the chaff 

removed and finally Baker-ized. In it 

we have retained the good points of 

our older methods and adopted new 

Bazinvon, Hall te features (explained in booklet) that lala «lis 
cities and most towns. Write for make it economy without economiz- and m evenness of 


grocer near you who can supply it. compar ker. 
ing. A luxury not at the expense of _ i7¢d Barston Fiall. but the chal 
BAKER IMPORTING CO. P cbyectionabie taste 


109 Helen St. Nev Yor. 4.7, Health, but one that is an aid to modern cat tat 
222 No. Second St., Minneapolis, Mims, living. ized Coffee. 


* are offered in imitation of Baker- 
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Big Sisters and Little Brother 


The whole family prefer 


Chocolate 


because it tastes so good. 


It is made of the best of cocoa 
beans, with pure milk and a little 
sugar. 


Peter’s is as wholesome as it is! 


‘High as the 
Alps in Quality” delicious. 
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Hearst’s Magazine 


Prints Hall Caine’s 


Remarkable 


New Serial 


“The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” 


In this strangely human story of a woman’s 
life, you will be carried to the intensest pity-- 
the deepest love and the extreme of hatred. 
The characters will indelibly impress you and 
hold your keen interest to the very end. 


More Startling Standard Oil Letters 
The Truth About Roosevelt, Archbold and Penrose 


William Randolph Hearst in this issue 
answers Senator Penrose and those false to 
their trust. It is an unrelenting revelation in 
the interest of truth and justice, and in the 
hope of better government. 


The article reveals the Standard Oil cipher 
code and shows their investments in U. S. 
Senators. The surprising attitude of the Presi- 
dent is disclosed. This article should be read 
by every patriotic citizen. 


COUPON 


HEARST’S MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Enclosed find cents for fees me your HEARST’S MAGAZINE 


magazine for the rest of the 
with the October number. 


year beginning 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City $1.50 a year 
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“O, wad some power the Giftie gie us 


To see oursel’s as tthers see us.” 
» OBBY BURNS’ prayer is answered for every woman by Pneu 
Form, which enables you to see yourself exactly as ‘‘ithers’’ see 
you. Every curve, line and detail of your figure—back, front 
and sides, including the hips—is reproduced with looking-glass fidelity. 
een 
e The Pneumatic Dress Form 
nd 
The Simplicity of Perfection By substituting the waist 
and the Perfection of Sim- lining of the person to be 
plicity in Dress Forms. No fitted, one Pneu Form serves 
wires to get bent or mis- for the dress-making and 
shapen, or loosened screws repairing needs of all the 
io get lost. No “regulating” feminine members of your 
to the exact fraction of an ALL ON THE SAME FORM family. 
se inch in order to get a fairly Pneu Form can be inflated 
good reproduction of your Made to be in less than one minute by 
figure. You simply inflate 2 placing the lips to the valve 
Pneu Form inside your fit- pinn ed to and gently blowing. When 
sue ted waist lining and before inflated it retains its form 
to you stands YOU. indefinitely. 
.in With Pneu Form you eliminate once and for all time the irksome, unpleasant duty of 
standing hour after hour for dress fitting. The Telescope Standard Rod can be 
the adjusted to the exact height of the person whose figure is to be reproduced. Thus 
Pneu Form is a perfect skirt form. 
her The Pneumatic Form Co. 
s 557 Fifth Avenue (near 46th St.) New York 
: Write for new in- 
d Maxine Elliott writes, teresting booklet 
Cai “Tt stands hours to be “It's You,” Edition 
fitted for me without N-2, giving full de- 
one groan of fatigue.” scription and prices 
And this little box 
base holds it all. 
Sold in many 
first-class stores. 
ear 
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"[THE kitchen is the place 
where clean hands are 
important—where the food 
is prepared. The roller 


towel, used fifty times a 
day, becomes unfit to wipe 
your hands on. 


Scot Tissue 
lowels 
** Use like a blotter ”’ 


are much better and safer than the 
roller towel. 

Use once and throw away. They are 
made from Cleam wood pulp, are 
** snow-white” and perfectly absorbent, 
guarding the skin from chapping as you 
go outdoors from a warm kitchen. 

Each roll is packed in a carton to keep 
out the germ-laden dust. 


150 Towels in a Roll, 35c 
(West of the Mississippi River 50c) 
Fixtures 25c to $1.00; last a lifetime 
At all good Drug, Grocery or Department stores 


Get a copy of the novelette, ‘‘Mrs. Marvin's 
Motto’’—it tells the many uses. 


HERE is one Toilet 

Paper that is different 

and that difference makes 
it far superior to others. 


S2"Fissue 


Clothlike and Soothing 


is the only Toilet Paper treated with 
Canada Balsam, giving it a soft, cloth- 
like texture. 

It is the only Toilet Paper that is parch- 
ment wrapped, insuring a package that 
is clean and free from irritating dust 
and grit. 

And for these reasons it is purchased 
continuously by those to whom sanitary 
considerations are all-important. 


-3 Rolls for 25c 


in dust-proof cartons 
(Except in Rocky Mountains and Canada) 


At all good stores 


Scott Paper Co. aa 


root Ave. Philadelphia 


Makers of Balsamized “‘Sani-Tissue.’’ ““Sno-Tissue’’ and 5c ‘“Waldorf’’ Toilet 
Papers, Scottissue Dydees, Table Covers and other Hygi¢nic Paper Specialties 
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~Here’s more comfort 
end health for all the 
family—no added cost! 


You've doubtless read about the 
Brighton-Carlsbad Fresh-Air Sleep- 
ing System. This is a wonderful new 
system of nightwear that promotes 
health, comfort and economy. 


You and all your family can now 
sleep with windows wide cpen 
through all weather— and be pcr- 
fectly protected. 

You can cuddle up in this night- 
wear and all night long sleep es 
warm and snug as a bug in a rug. 
So can your husband. So can your 


children. 
[GBI OM Never before have people been brought to 
cA 


RLSBAD such a —— of the vital — of fresh 
4 air in the sleeping-room as right now. And 
SLEEPING SYS never before has nightwear been devised thct 
makes fresh-air sleeping so possible and so 

pleasurable. too. 


Hygienic Nightwear 
For Men, Women and Children 


These garments are made out of softest, high-grade © moreso. They wear well—wash beauti- 
fabric specially processed the Brighton-Carlsbad way. _ fully and the buttons are sewed on to sfay. 
They are extra long and extra a in body and skirt. Distinct and peculiar features for out- 
More cuddling room! So fashioned as to offer more door or fresh-air sleeping make this 
comfort and security from cold air than you ever knew. _ modernized nightwear almost irresistible. 
Thousands of parents have put these garments on their GUARANTEE: Every garment 
children and wear them themselves. They are well made, is absolutely guaranteed to give 
healthful and economical. In fact you can buy none satisfactory service. (18) 


Send Coupon for “‘Nightie Book 
The “‘ Nightie Book’ handles the subject in the daintiest and Free “Nightie Book ” Coupon | 
most attractive way. We want you to have a copy. If your | 
dealer doesn’t carry our line, ar fix it so you can see the very H. B. Glover Co., Dept. 26, Dubuque, lowa. . 
garment you might be interested in without trouble or expense. Gentlemen : Please send me, without obligation, a copy of | 
Fill in coupon and mail tonight. Address the “* Nightie Book."’ My dealer's name is i 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 26, Dubuque, Iowa 
Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Cerne anp Drop—S-W Flat-tone Cream Wat.t—S-W Flat-tone Shell Pink 
Woopvworx—S-W Enamel Pure White FLoor—S-W Mar-not Varnish 


The walls of this room are beautified and made 
sanitary with Sherwin-Williams Flat-tone 


They can be cleaned with soap and water, and they are just as 
durableasthey are attractive. Every painter can give youa Flat-tone 
wall if you ask forit. If you haven’t decided on the color, our new 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration (sent free on request) 


will help you, It is a decorating guide for you and your them. It covers the whole house, a single room or a small 
painter as well. It will prove as helpful to you in painting a detail. Whatever your painting need, the portfolio shows 
wall or staining woodwork and furniture as in decorating an you the color and tells you the Sherwin-Williams product 
entire house. It is a book of artistic results and how to secure which produces it. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS 


Vieh eur 623 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio Offices and Warchouses 


Decorative Departments : 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams 


116 West 32nd Street (Opp. Gimbel’s), New York City in Principal Cities 
1101 People’s Gas 7 
., Decorative Department, 623 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Sweet and clean as new. 


But don’t think that just any vacuum 
cleaner will do this. Some really 
do no more than a carpet sweeper. 
They pick up the surface dust—the visible 
dirt—but not the hidden, germ-laden dust. 
The Federal, which has no parts to wear out, 
like a fan device, a bellows or a diaphragm, 
creates a tremendously powerful suction. 


ade 


st as Constant use increases, not decreases, its 
power. The Federal is the machine that has 

tone stood the test of time. 

ol Ten Days’ 

est) en Ways 

ra small 

io shows 

product 


isfied, return it at our expense. 


irehouses 
Cities 


CHICAGO 
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The FEDERAL is the Guaranteed Cleaner 
With the Powerful Rotary Pump 
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It’s the Dust You Don’t See 
that Carries Disease 


A clean looking house may still be insanitary. That’s the dan- 
ger of sweeping with a broom. Shoes collect dried sputum 


from sidewalks and deposit its dust on rugs and carpets. You can't see 
it, perhaps. But it’s there. Then comes sweeping day. Your broom fills the air with 


Sucks Up All the Germ Laden Dust 


No dirt too heavy—no dust too light and in- 
visible to escape the FEDERAL Vacuum Cleaner. 
Its powerful suction searches every thread and fibre 
of rugs and carpets—clothing and drapery. Yet it can’t injure 
the most delicate fabric. From the innermost depths of ,thick, 
heavy padding the powerful FEDERAL sucks out the dust and 
germ-laden air—making upholstery, pillows and mattresses as 


The Rotary 
Pump in the 
FEDERAL revolves steadily in one 
direction—like a powerful turbine engine 
on an ocean liner. It creates a suction im- 
possible with a fan or bellows type of clean- 
er. Its working parts are few—simple—- 
easy of access. No valves to work loose— 
no gears to rattle—no piston to pound up 
and down—no bellows to wear out—just a 
powerful, substantial pump and a motor— 
both revolving in one direction— steadily, 
silently, without jar or jerk ° 


Free Trial 


Then Only $1.75 a Week af bathed 
Wouldn’t you like to test the FEDERAL in .* eee 


590 


your own home, free, for ten days? Let it prove ~ Chicago, Ill. 
our every claim for it. Then—if you are not sat- &,Ki‘ly,,send_ me 
If you want to own it, @ fist en he be 
pay us only $1.75 a week till paid for. Of all the FED- Free Trial. It is under- 
ERAL Cleaners sold not one has been returned for re- 

pairs or for failure to do all we claim. Write today for full —* 


particulars ofthis 10-day free trial—$1.75 per week offer. 
Send the FREE TRIAL COUPON today. 


Vacuum Cleaner Department Name 
Federal Sign System (Electric) / 


590 Home Insurance Building 


ull particulars of 
our offer of the FED- 


stood that this places me 
ander no obligations. 


ne 
= Wit} invisible, germ-laden dust. It finds its way into your lungs—into your 
] ~“ food—settles on the floor where playing childr2n stir it up again and be- a 
if come infected. The broom is even more dangerous than the fly. 5 FEO 
iil 
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One Hundred Hours 
of Charming Ocean Life 


NewY ork aa New Orleans 


Luxurious 10,600 ton 


Southern Pacific Steamships 


ESE great commodious liners traversing 

the fascinating, balmy, coastwise seas, and 

the wondrous Gulf of Mexico, afford an oppor- 

tunity for a trip full of delightful experiences 
erent from any other in the world. 


wey 940 $70 


Choice of rail lines one way if desired. Same fare. 
Berth and Meals on Ship Included 


Suites of parlor, bedroom and bath 


Write for illustrated booklets 
and information. 


L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent 
Dept. H 


1158 Broadway 366 Broadway 1 Broadway 
(27th St.) (Franklin St.) (Bowling Green) 
New York 
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The M. 


Aluminum Hot 


As it stands erect, it can be filled 
without any scalding or burning of 
hands. Boiling water in it remains 
hot 10 to 15 hours. 

Handsome, polished aluminum, all 
one piece. Lightest weight metal bot- 
tle made. Shape especially adapted 
for foot-warmer, for use at abdomen 
or small of back. Cotton Felt Bag 
for covering comes with it. 

It has all the advantages of a metal 
bottle over a rubber bottle—and these 
additional advantages over other metal 
bottles: 


Fanning Sales Co., 


137 WASHINGTON ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
SPECIAL TO DEALERS--Tic M. H. P. makes good. Beautiful, 


easy to use, flat bottomed, keeps hot 10 to 15 hours. Never leaks. No 
nickel plate to wear off. Guaranteed. Write for details. 


This 

Hot Water 
Bottle Will 
Last for 
Generations 


It’s a permanent invest- 
ment in health and com- 
fort. Always in good 
condition, ready for use. 
Get one and your chil- 


dren will use it for their 
children. 


FP: 
Water Bottle 


(a) A bottom to stand on when fillirg. 
(4) One piece of seamless aluminum (no 
nickel plate to wear through or peel off.) 
(c) The best shape for general use. 

(@) Much lighter in weight. 

(e) Will never leak if not grossly abused. 
Guaranteed for 10 years. Give you spec- 
ial guarantee for fifty years if desired. 


Ask your dealer. Tell him you saw 
the M. H. P. advertised in this issue 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Write us for in- 
formation if 
dealer can’t sup- 
ply you. We will 
send you bottle 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price, 
$3.=0. 


a 
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‘Hardware 


Quality comes first in Sargent Hardware. 
The mechanism is designed for strength and 
perfect action. The workmanship is of the 
accurate kind that considers every detail. 


—— 


Successful architects appreciate the splendid 
selection the Sargent line affords. It includes 
the exact designs that best fit in with each 
architectural and decorative scheme. 


Shall we send you a copy of our Book of Designs ? 
We also have a special book of Colonial Designs. 


_ » SARGENT & COMPANY, 139 Leonard Street, New York 
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The illustration shows part of the spacious living room of a prominent United States Senator. 


This charming home is finished from top to bottom with 


UTILITY WALL BOARD 


Other interiors of this and similar homes are shown in the 
handsome new booklet that we want the privilege of 
sending you. You'll find some ideas in it that will be 
helpful 


UTILITY WALL BOARD is a tough, durable fibre- 
board, that takes the place of both lath and plaster. It is 
very easy to put on, makes no muss or dirt, doesn’t have 
to dry and once it is on it is there to stay as long as the 
house lasts. 


UTILITY WALL BOARD is moisture proof--is not 
affected by extremes of heat and cold—will not warp or 
crack, and may be decorated in any style desired. 


May we send you the book and free sample? 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
4520 FILLMORE STREET - - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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YOUR FOOD EVER BURNS 


To an Onyx Ware Vessel Scrape It 
With a Knife—You Can’t Hurt It 


Accidents in Cooking 
Sometimes Happen 


It is comforting to know 
that no matter how severely 
the food is burned the dish is 

\ unharmed and can be quickly 
and easily cleaned. That is 
only one of the great advan- 
tages of using Onyx Enamel 
Ware. 


It stands more use or abuse 

than any other kind cf ware. 

You do not have to handle 

it with gloves on for fear it 

will be injured. With ordi- 

nary usage Onyx Ware is prac- 

tically everlasting. It is heat proof, rust proof, acid proof, scratch proof, will 
not dent, corrode, flake or chip. 


ONYX WARE 


‘“The World’s Best Enamel Ware’’ 


has a beautiful, smooth onyx hard surface. It is made with heavy steel base, per- 
fectly coated with tough, vitreous enamel, and fired in our furnaces at 2000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. We use two base coats and separate firings with a third or deco- 
rative white speckled coating on brown. 


Try ONYX at once. If you cannot get it from your dealer write us. Don’t 
be satisfied with substitutes. They ordinarily pay 
the dealer greater profits. Look for the ONYX 
trade mark on label. 


F R E —Interesting, Illustrated Booklet, “ Kitchen Wis- 
dom” mailed FREE on request. Write today. Trade Mark 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
510 BEACH STREET, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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M AKE this demonstration yourself—in any of our 


stores—or, better yet, right in your own home. 


ms , Clean any rug or piece of upholstery as thorough- 
ly as you can by the broom or brush method. 


Go over it again with any other vacuum cleaner. 
You will get out more dirt this second time than 
you can get by the most thorough old-fashioned methods. 


Finally, go over it a third time with a Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. The results will 
surprise you. For the first time you will get out the real dirt—the old, ground-in, 
dangerous, germ-laden dirt that neither sweeping nor any other methods ever get. 


35,000 ALREADY IN USE. 


The Duntley will really clean house—carpets, walls, curtains, chairs, sofas, everything, 
without the bother of moving them. It is not merely a suction sweeper, but an actual 
vacuum cleaner—not merely a fan or blower, but a positive vacuum pump. 


PNEUMATIC We want you to know, too, by making the test yourselt, 
not only how efficient Duntley methods are but how 
D U N TLE CLEANER + easy and how economical. Writetoday and we will send 


you our booklet together with the address of our nearest 
UniversalMoter—Alternating or DirectCurrentwithoutchange  s/ore. Duntley Products Co., Dept. B., Erie, Pa- 


DunTLey PropuctsCo. 
Dept. B, Erie, Pa. 
- Send me yourbook (free) 


and tell me about demon- 

UNIVERSAL VACUUM CLEANER MAINTENANCE Co., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York; stration in my town. 
UNIVERSAL VACUUM CLEANER MAINTENANCE CO., 4 Mint Arcade, PAtladelphia; 
DUNTLEY PRODUCTS CO., 400 North American Building, Chicago; DUNTLEY PRODUCTS Name.....+. 

©., 386 Boylston Street, Boston; SAN FRANCISCO COMP. AIR CLEANING CO., Sutter & 
St ton Streets, San Francisco; F.C. KINGSTON CO., 758South Hill Street, Los Angeles; 
UNION ELECTRIC CO., 418 Wood Street, Pittsburg; W. L. BENTLEY CO., 47312 Washing- Ss 
ton Street, Portland, Ore.; THE DUNTLEY STORES, 791 Granville Street, Vancouver, CUED a cqececcecvessvesoce te. 
8. C.; C. J. DANIEL Co., 416 Fourth National Bank Bidg., At/anta. si 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED IN UNASSIGNED TERRITORY 
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Those who desire 
the very best in 
glassware, should 
insist upon har- 
ing glassware bear- 
ing the trade 
OND DIS mark. WV The best 
| glassware made, 
owing to its durabil- 
ity, is always the 


LOW FTD.JELLY. 


For crystal clearness 
and perfection of design, 
this glassware is unsur- 
passed. Our book, sent 
upon request, will tell 
you many interesting 
things about table glass 
and its use. 


Write it. 
A. H. Heisey & Co. 435 


OVAL CREAM 
Dept. 25. Newark, Ohio 
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THE WINN 


“Good 


Housekeeping” 
Contest 


Announced 
on Page 


493 


Builder’s Price $9,762 


this house by using 
ordon-Van Tine 

Material for ... . $8,000 
We Save You $1,762 


We show here a picture and plans of the detached single dwelling saree i 
which won the first prize in the “Good Housekeeping” Floor Plans © 
Contest as announced in this issue on page 493. It cost Mr. Moss 
$9,762 to build this prize-winning house because he built it in the 
usual way—the expensive way—the local contractor dealer way. Our 
plan cuts your material bill in two. Through our enormous direct-to- 
the-owner method of selling building material, you can buy from us 
in any quantity—at wholesale prices—less than your local retailer 
pays. If you want to save 50 per cent. of the prices demanded by 
retail dealers, here is your chance. 


Building Material 
At Half Price 


Whether you buy $5 worth or $5,000 worth of lumber, millwork, roofing, 
etc., you get our rock bottom prices and our high quality guarantee. 
_ Read over Mr. Moss’ article on page 493. Then remember that Gordon- 
Van Tine Co. plus $8,000, builds this beautiful house complete. We save 
American home builders over $1,000,000 a year! 


5,000 Bargains—Half a Million Customers 
Through our Grand Free Catalogs and the Big Values offered therein, we have 
built up a patronage extending from ocean to ocean, over half a million satisfied, 


enthusiastic, loyal customers on our books! You can’t put your finger on the map sore 
of the United States without locating a Gordon-Van Tine customer! We have |Z N Second Fivor 
been in tie Building Material business since 1865. Every article we ship is ~~ igi 
guaraniced and we refund every penny and pay freight both ways if goods are ~~ 
not absolutely satisfactory. Three big banks vouch for our reliability. 
. If you are ever going to build, if you are ever going to remodel or repair your 


,arn or other buildings, if you are ever going to buy Building Material, 
now is the supreme opportunity to save big money—to make every dollar go 


twice as far as before. 
Send for Money-Saving Books 


Such stupendous bargains, such money-saving offers, such high quality for 
So litt ‘ money, may never come again. Send your name and address for our 
nd Free Millwork Catalog. Packed from cover to cover with tremendous 
bargains. Also ask for our free plan book—so plans to choose from. Don’t 
delay——act today—now. (217) 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 4010 Case St., Davenport, La. cic ir 
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Make Your Housekeeping 
More Simple 


Inter-phone your orders from any 
part of the house—even from 
your bed if necessary. ‘Two of 
these simple little Inter-phones 
will cost you less than $15, in- 
cluding necessary wiring, bat- 
teries, etc. They are as easy to 
put up as a doorbell and cost 
no more to use. 


Other electrical devices to make housekeeping 
simpler—Vacuum Cleaners, Washing Machines, Sew- 
ing Machine Motors, Electric Cooking Utensils, etc. 


v4 


If the nearest dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for our 
interesting booklet, No. 9023, 
“The Way of Convenience.” 
Tells how to simplify your 
housekeeping. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal London 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 

Boston Cleveland St. Paul Dallas Calgary Rome 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver Johannesburg 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton Sydney 
Savannah St.Louis Salt LakeCity Portland Antwerp ‘Tokyo 


Equipment for Every Electrical Need 
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ANITA 


MODERN 
L COVERING 
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Lends itself readily and artistically to all 
kinds of decorative effects. t 


For your bedroom, for instance, the pattern shown , 
at the head of this advertisement is difficult to dupli- i on 
cate in any other material. Is particularly adapted to ftp 
cut out border decorations. SANITAS is sanitary, 
It doesn’t collect dirt, dust or germs and you can wipe it clean with a 
damp cloth. It doesn’t fade, stain, crack or tear. It is always new in 
appearance—fresh and vivid. 


SANITAS reproduces faithfully any high grade wall paper design, 
with all the artistic effectiveness and none of the disadvantages. For 
kitchen, bathroom, pantries, etc., SANITAS can be had in plain and 
fancy glazed tile effects. Once you try SANITAS you'll not be happy 
till you have it on all your walls from attic to kitchen. 


Write for samples and | WERITAS is the guaranteed table 
booklet of directions | 2 oilcloth. It is sold by all the 


for measuring and fo leading Dry Goods and 
ordering. ee, Housefurnishing stores. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO., 320 Broadway, Dept. G, New York City 
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ROCHESTER 


Jo ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER 


A REAL WASHING MACHINE—SAVES TIME, CLOTHES, MONEY 


Is a most efficient and economical washing machine for domestic use, 
since it is built on the same principle as the washers in use in the most 
modern, up-to-date laundries, and cleanses by tumbling and suction of hot 

suds through the meshes of the clothes in a revolving wooden cylinder. No wearing 
or tearing of clothes and extremely simple to operate. Moreover, it washes clean. 
Features: 1. Capacity 7 to 10 sheets or equivalent. 2. Galvanized iron tub—no leaks. 
3. Wooden and zinc cylinder—rustless. 4. Brass faucet threaded for standard one-inch hose 
coupling. 5. All gearing protected. 6. Cylinder easily removable for cleaning. 7. Lever 
control. 8. No complicated gearing or springs, and continuous motion in one direction, which 
may be either direction. 9. Wings prevent packing of clothes—patented. 10. Washer and 
wringer may be operated by hand, water motor, electric motor or gas engine. 
All equipment sent on 30 days trial with satisfaction positively guaranteed or money 
You are the judge. Let us send you our catalogue. 


back. 
ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER CO., 101 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y, fron cob 


weds to carpets.’’—By ac 


OU surely know the embarrassment and annoyance a noisy bath room closet causes. Do 
you know that such a nuisance positively can be avoided? There is a closet which, when 
properly installed with the fittings intended for it, operates so quietly that it can scarcely 

be heard a few feet away, and not at all outside the bath room. It is the 


TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY | 
Jer CLOSET 
WELC L SIPHON JET 
the one closet which was designed primarily to be noiseless, but its sanitary features have in no 
way been overlooked; it flushes thoroughly, has the approved deep water seal, etc. 
The Siwelclo is made of Trenton Potteries Vitreous China, a material so im- 
pervious that even when the glaze is removed, no acid or color will penetrate it. 


Your architect and plumber will tell you there is nothing better than Tren- 
ton Potteries Company Vitreous China for sanitary fixtures. 


- . Send for our Booklet S 2 ‘‘Model Bath Rooms of Character’’ 


You will find in it many suggestions for the outfitting of bath rooms both large and small. 


THE ‘TRENTON. POTTERIES COMPANY, Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U. S. A. , 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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ALL THE HOT WATER YOU WANT 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 
The Fire That Heats the House Heats the Water 


THE TYLER’S DOMESTIC HOT WATER GENERATOR requires os burn: 


of yas or extra fires, but is a more perfect use of what you have. It can be — 
in any hot water, steam boiler, warm air furnace, or surface burning stove. 


It is no longer necessary to use the hot water sparingly for fear of exhausting it. 
The Tyler's Domestic Hot Water Generator furnishes it in abundance. 


The application is simple, the results wonderful, if measured in economy and comfort 


our nearest dealer or jobber can 
supply you; if otherwise, the Gener- 
ator will be delivered to 00 
you, charges prepaid, for ° 
Send 100 for postage, and an oan Silver 
Generator in the form of a watch fob ted 
you. It is an exact duplicate of the sameks 


Frederick A. Tyler, Manufacturer 
36 Beaver Street, Albany, N. ¥. 


66 AND 99 is an important word 
when buying a Chopper 

That word “AND” tells you to buy a 

Meat AND Food Chopper, which is 


what you really want, instead of merely 
a yg Chopper. So remember “AND.” 


Then ask to see the 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat AND Food Chopper. 


It is the one chopper that gives the chopping 
cut—does not squeeze, mangle or crush. 
It chops meat and other food into tender 
morsels, delightful to the taste, and their 
iiutritive values are more easily taken up 
by the system. Its use is enjoyable economy. 


; It has a four-bladed chopping knife that cuts 

Coes Bee : cleanly and rapidly. A minute is time enough to 
No, 501. Small L chop sufficient for a meal for a large family. 
No.602. Family ® So first ask to see the Enterprise Meat AND 
Ne 70%. Food Chopper. 


size $2.25 Family size, $1.75 Large size, $2.50 


If you want a still lower priced machine, our standard pattern Enter- 
prise Food Chopper will be found very satisfactory. Your dealer has 
both. This machine is equipped with fine, medium and coarse cutting 
plates, and a fourth for making nut butter. Itis of Enterprise high 
grade manufacture and will be found to give most general satisfaction. 
Aside from the Enterprise Meat AND Food Chopper, this style has 
no superior on the market. 
Housekeepers should send for our recipe book ““The Enterpris- 
inz Housekeeper; new edition contains more than 200 tested 
recipes and household helps. This really valuable book will 
be sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 9, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: Send 2 cents for our Style Booklet, ready Sept. Ist; 


ritative review of fashion for 


Address Department C 1 


Gage Hats are on sale at all leading retail millinery 
departments and establishments. Ask for Gage Mats. 


Gage Brothers €> Co. 


millinery, aut 
fall and winter. 


"drawings and descriptions of new dress and tailored 


| Be 


| 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


@ Furniture which can be sold “in the 
raw” or unfinished must be good furniture. 
There is no filler, no glue or saw-dust, no 
heavy coating of varnish to cover bad spots 
inthe wood. All pieces containing flaws 
must be discarded, for in any unfinished 
— of furniture, every flaw will plainly 
show. 
@ LEAVENS furniture is made for exhi- 
bition in our salesrooms in the unfinished 
state. No piece which cannot pass this test 
“sel to the finishing room or to the cus- 


GTh The carefully selected woods, the hon- 
est, solid construction, must make their 
appeal to the discriminating buyer who 
It is then 
ie purchaser, whether to it un- 
finished or finished. 
We will apply any finish, if desired, which 


= Fa pee! may select from our samples of 
Facil these finishes in 
enable the to select b: 


Send for full set tet of 
pieces, also color chart of LEAVENS 
standard pra —— 


WILLIAM LEAVENS< (0. 


32 CANAL ST. 


| 
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VACUUM 
CLEANERS 


We want every home in the 
country to have our Free 
Booklet on DOMES- 
TIC VACUUM 
CLEANERS. It’s 
full of valuable in- 
formation on Mod- 
ern Housecleaning 
Methods. It is impossible to keep a sanitary, 
healthful home if you clean house thoroughly but 
once or twice a year. One week after you have 
cleaned house by the old methods, disease-breed- 

ing dust is collecting in the texture of your car- 
pets and rugs, beyond the reach of the broom and 
sweeper. The really safe, absolutely clean and 
SANITARY method is to have a 


DOMESTIC 


Run an easy-running Domestic over 
your carpets and rugs every day or 
two as you would a carpet sweeper and 
you keep them as clean and bright 
as new every day in the year. 
You keep the surface clean— 
you keep every thread of the 
texture clean, and, what is 
more, you keep the floor be- 
neath the carpet as clean 
as your kitchen table. 
The DOMESTIC is the 
ONLY Vacuum Cleaner 
with full ball bearings. 
The Domestic is the only 
vacuum cleaner with a 


See that ball-bearing roller. 
This is an exclusive DOMES- 
TIC feat re. It rolls over the 


drag the}  Dall-bearing roller adjust- 

nap of the carpet as others do.} ment to support the noz- 

This pi of ait was removed zle—causing the nozzle 
ma rug by a DOMESTI 

aber the p-Be: had been thor- to roll and not drag and 

oughly cleaned by old methods. wear the carpets as others 


do. The MESTIC is 
wonderfully well made and 
will last a lifetime. 
More, than 100,000 DOMESTICS 
are in daily use in all parts of the 
world. We make them to sell at all 

prices. Write for our 
Free Booklets. 


{ We Want Live 

Agents and Dealers 
> If you can sell five or more 

DOMESTICS—write for our 


agents’ terms. An excellent 
2pening for one person in each 


locality. Write today. 
DOMESTIC VACUUM 
CLEANER CO. 


241 Hermon 8t., Worcester, Mass. 
241 Masoni. Temple, Peoria, Ill. 


CLEANER 


WRITE TO THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


OU should know the joys 
of this quick-as-a-wink elec- 
tric coffee percolator. 


The new ‘‘ Royal-Rochester”’ 
is by far the quickest-acting 
electric percolator made. 


In record time it gives you a rich, clear, 
wholesome brew—such coffee as cannot be 
made by any other method. 

In 30 seconds percolation begins. 

In 15 minutes—serve the coffee. 

The “ Royal-Rochester” electric heating de- 
vice comes into direct contact with the liquid. 
This patented feature 
saves both time and 
current. 


For a slice of toast to 
go with the coffee, use 
the “ Royal-Rochester ” 
Electric Toaster. 

It gives you toast in 
two minutes—crisp and 
tasty—browned right on 
the table. 


*Royal~ 
Rochester 


If you don't easily find a 
your town, write us. 


ROCHESTER STAMPING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Show Rooms, Fifth Avenue Building, cor. 23d Street 


“ Royal-Rochester " dealer in 


Look for this 


Trademark Roel: 


| Stamped on 
each piece. 
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See how a 
it expands 
when you open the box 


Write today for 


this sample 


—of the wonderful Maish Comfort 
“filling! See how thick it is— 
yet how light and buoyant—how 
it expands to twice its height the 
moment you open the box! It is 
this unique filling, made into a 
downy one-piece layer, the exact 
size of the finished comfort, which 
gives that luxurious — “ warmth 
without weight” for which 
Maish Comforts are famous. It is 
this filling that makes Maish Com- 
forts twice as thick as the ordinary 

as warm and light as the 
most expensive Eiderdown. 


Write for this sample today. 
With it we will send samples of the 
Maish coverings in new designs of 
surpassing loveliness — also the 
Maish booklet and name of — 
nearest Maish dealer. The Ch 
A. Maish co, 1131-1141 Bank St., 
Cincinnati, Oo. 

Three covering materials: Mais- 
aline, Maisateen and Maisilk. 


50 in Mais- 

Maisilk. Full 

= $3.50 tn Maisaline $10 in 
Maisilk. Extra large $4.75 up. 


For sale by good dealers 
everywhere 


Me 


CAT 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Window Shades 


<iaie your dealer show you 
the three popular priced grades 


Clever have chosen Ge. original Brenlin 
Unfilled Shades for a million and a half windows 

Many of these housekeepers, however, have had a need 
for one purpose or another, for shades of a lower grade, and 
from them has come an insistent demand fora Brenlin stand- 
ard of quality and uniformity in those grades. 

Go to your dealer today and let him show you how we 
have met this demand with two new grades of Brenlin— 
Brenlin Filled and Brenlin Machine Made—making in all 
three Brenlin quality grades, priced for the ordinary window 
—1 yard wide x 2 yards long—at 


75c, 55c and 25c 


(except in the Far West) 


Brenlin Unfilled—the original Brenlin—should always 
be chosen for every window where length of service and at- 
tractive appearance are the first considerations. For this 
shade is made of closely woven cloth without the ‘‘{illing” 
that so often cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks and 


“pinholes.” 


Sun won't fade it nor water spotit. It is supple 


—not stiff, yet always hangs straight and smooth, and really 
shades, Made in many artistic tones. For windows . I t yd. x 
2yds.,75c. Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, 
dark the other, made to order at proportionate i 


If no dealer 
in your town 
can supply 
Brenlin, write 
us and we will 
supply you di- 
rect. We sat- 
isfactorily fill 
hundreds of or- 
ders by mail 
every year. 


Brenlin Filled at 55c and Brenlin Ma- 
chine Made at 25c for windows | yd. x2 
yds., will be found by far the best values in 
shades at these prices. Cut full length and 
finished with unusual care. 


Write for the Brenlin Book Today 


This book shows actual samples of Bren- 
lin in all colors, and gives many helptul 
suggestions for the artistic treatm nt ot 
your windows. With it we will send you 
the name of the Brenlin dealer in your town. 
Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 2044-54 Read- 
ing Road, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
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Join Buster’s 


Darnless Club 


Buster Brown's “DARNLESS” Guar- 
anteed Hosiery is a brand you won't have to 
return—that’s made to wear four months 
without darning—not made to be returned. 


We ephnce without argument every pair that wears 
won't have to send back Buster's 


smoothest _ styles 
avieoter children. 


Buster Brown's 
DARNLESS 
Guaranteed Hosiery 


For Men Women & Children 


Four pairs guaran- 25ca 
teed four months $1 pair 


Made 4 the finest, long staple Egyptian yarns. 

ag top, knee, sole and toe durably with 
2-,3- and sirens linen thread. Absolutely 
14-ply str carefully knit to fit the 

= a ankle. a 25 % 1 more to make than 
any other 25¢ guaranteed or non-guaranteed 
brand that we know of, and to the best of our 
knowledge is the only definitely guaranteed 
25c silk lisle hosiery that is made for women. 


Your Dealer or Order 


Our mill, the wogees | in the South, cannot make 
enough Buster's osiery to supply every 
But we have a dealer agent in nearly every town. 
If you have difficulty in loca ting yours, write direct, 
remitting $1 or more (25c a pair), mentioning style, 
size, color and weight and we will see that you are 
ied and tell you the name of your nearest 
decker. Or if you're after a particular size or 
weight, write for free catalogue. 
Buster Brown’s New Book | Free for Postage 
Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors, picturing Buster's 
escapades—amusing and interesting—appreciated 
by children. Send four cents to cover mailing. 
Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
401 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dealers : Best hosiery 
proposition ever 
offered to you if 
there’ sno Buster 
Brown dealer in 
your town 
Write for it. 


SHEETS and 
PILLOW CASES 


stand the test of frequent 
laundering better than any 
others. They wear so well 
that even though they may 
cost a little more, they are 
by far the most economical. 


They are not only smooth 
and white but they sever 
turn yellow. That’s why 
they are easy to launder 
and acontinual joy to the 
housewife who takes pride 
in oa appearance of her 


Ask for them by the 
name Pequot. 


The shield trade-mark is 
your guarantee of quality. 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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No other article of jewelry, 


pit or favor, is so valued as the 

ket. It is a symbol of Faithful- 

ness, cherished by the wearer for mem- 

ory’s sake and for the loved secret it 
holds. 

The Locket never grows old but 

becomes dearer with long possession. 


are the best choice for keepsakes because 
their beautiful designs are backed by honest 
quality and workmanship. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the Locket 
below, No. 9770. Other designs in great 
variety for men and women. 


Look for the little W & H heart trade- 


mark inside the locket. 


White today for charming free booklet “* What's WhatIn . 


ets ""—a guide to correct wearing of 

lockets with different costumes. 

Please mention the name of your 
ealer. 


WIGHTMAN & HOUGH CO. 
\, 22 Beverly St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
There's a heart in every 


locket. 


Look for this mark inside. 


range of weaves, 
textures and designs to 
suit all styles of dec- 
oration. 
Guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast to sun and 
water even in the most 
delicate 


Every bolt tagged with 
the guarantee ticket 
shown below. Insist on 
seeing this tag. 

At leading stores every- 
where. Ask your dealer 


washing, 
the mer- 
chant is hereby 
authorized to re- 
/ place them with new 
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Pure Gold 


HOLMES & EDWARD 
SILVER -INLAID 


For Your Daughter’ s Sake 
Get This Free Booklet 


You are about to have your daughter 
give the most important years o her 
life to piano practice. 


See to it that she has the Piano of 
100°% tone richness. 


HADDORFF 


The Piano with the ‘ hy - 
Vibrating Sounding 
While the Haddorff tone is one of the purest 
and sweetest and of highest sustaining quality, 
yet its supreme claim to distinction lies in its 
wonderful tone richness, every note being thor- 


| oughly brilliant and full of tonal wealth. 


Free Booklee—The ‘‘Homo-T one” 


This wonderful Haddorff tone, the “Homo- | ie 
tone is becoming such a great factor in music SEND FOR OUR 
that you surely do not want to remain ignorant r BOOKLET X -125. 
of it. Write for this booklet before you make ff | EXPLAINING 
any decision about a piano. Me Gee STERLING SILVER INLAID 

| 

HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY a HOLMES & EDwarps SILVER Co. 


h 210 Goodall Street Rockford, Illinois v INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. successor 
& BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


= 
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HE had been married 

just six weeks and’ her 

first dinner pagt¥ took 

place that night. Everything was 

settled but the dessert—and how it 

worried her! Charlie was particular 

—the guests were from that dreaded 
group—‘‘his people.’’ 

But she remembered one little wise 
bit of — —, her mother—who “I Ordered Steero and I Don’t 
was famous for her desserts— ‘‘ Always ” 
use Burnett’s Vanilla for your cakes, Want Anything Instead 
puddings and custards.’? When you come to know the delicious flavor and 

When dessert time came—and des- excellent quality of Steero Bouillon, you, too, 


will feel that there can’t be any substitute for 


worth everything to hear Ais mother 
say, ‘‘ Charlie, I really believe you 
have won a prize cook!’’ 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


The fine flavor of the beef, vegetables and 
spices and their perfect blending under our ex- 
clusive formula, produce a bouillon no one has 
been able to imitate successfully. Delicate, 
delicious, appetizing. Just drop a Steero 
Cube into a cup and add boiling water. No 
has won its fame on guality—care- cooking—no trouble. Try it. 
ful cooks have had 65 years in which . 
to be suve/ Made from the choicest Write Us for FREE Samples 
Mexican beans, the world’s finest Fhat is the way to satisfy yourself of Steero ex- 
vanilla, That is why it is so delicate, 
so delicious, so different. A little | not supply, send for a box of 12 cubes, postpaid 
more by the bottle but how enough for 12 cups. Tins of 50 or 100 Cubes are 


much more in the vesudts/ | te economical for regular us at 
} ome, 


* Send for free book of 115 » Distributed and Guaranteed by 
dainty desserts. Please men- Ee Schieffelin & Co. 
tion your grocer’s name. 180 William Street, New York 

JOSEPH BURNETT CO. Under Pure Food |aw, 
Dept. D, 36 India Street Serial No. 1 
Boston, Mass. 


i 


Western Package 
Eastern Package | 
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One of Hi 

Million Friends © 

Prof. A. P. Anderson is said to be ‘“‘a man 
with a million friends.” 

for a million children are made constantly 
happier because he invented Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. 

lonight legions of children will eat Puffed 
Grains in milk. 

Tomorrow morning myriads of others will 
eat them with sugar and cream. 


And not one of them ever tasted cereal 
food nearly so good as these. 


All Are Glad 


that these foods were invented. For here are 
whole grains made wholly digestible. 

llere the granules of grain are all blasted to 
picces, so digestion can instantly act. 

llere are grains made thin and airy—putfed 
to cight times normal size. 

And here are grains which terrific heat gives 
a taste like toasted nuts. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


_Except in Extreme West 
These grains for one hour revolve in an 


oven heated to 550 degrees. That gives the 
nut-like taste. 

The moisture in the grain turns to steam 
in that heat. And in the confinement of a 
great’ bronze-steel gun it reaches enormous 
pressure. 

When the gun is unsealed that steam ex- 
plodes, and these puffed grains, with a myriad 
cells, result from that explosion. 

There are no other foods like these. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers— Chicago 
(335) 


ESKAYS 
FOOD 


is just as good for 

“‘srown-ups as it 

is for infants. 
When for any reason 


ordinary food cannot be 


taken, anice, hot, freshly- 


cooked bowl of Eskay’s 
will be found ideal— 


because : 


—It is digested almost 
without effort; 

—It contains every- | 
thing necessary to nour- | 
ish and strengthen the |} 
body; | 
—It is particularly ap- 
petizing. | 


Eskay’s is especially benefi- | 
cial before retiring, and isa per- [ff 
fect food for the aged or any- | 


one with impaired digestion. | 


SAMPLE FREE 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 425 Arch St., Philadelphia 
mail me a free sample of Eskay's 


Name 
Street and Number - 
City and State 
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hic DELIGHTFUL 


Che Buinty Nint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones 
are more dulcet, the 
speaker’s voice more 
clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and 
“ refresh the mouth and 
i throat. The refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 
mint—the true mint. 


Look for the Bird Cards inthe 
can secure a 
utiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 


Metro; — 7 Tower 


ew ror 


Beauty Purity 
and Health 


Of Skin and Hair 


Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


To maintain- the purity and 
beauty of the complexion, 
the health of the scalp and 
hair, the softness and white- 
ness of the hands and nails, 
Cuticura Soap, with occa- 
sional applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is invalu- 
able. No other emollients do 
so much and cost so little. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 


BH where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
i free, address ‘*‘Outicura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


\ Shouid shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick, 25c. - Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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Established 1848. Times change 
but “ Utica’’ remains a standard 


“LU TICA’—a pledge 

of quality. The 
standard since 1848. The 
name “Utica” has stood 
for good and reliable 
sheets and pillow cases 


for three generations. 
Look for the “Utica” label. 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a 
good sheet, not quite so 
heavy as “Utica.” 


UTICA STEAM @ 
MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS, 

N. Y. 


This label poate the 


ook for it. 


quality. 


Free on Request 


Our new Fall Catalogue is 
ready for distribution. It is 
handsomely illustrated. 


It not onlyincludes the new- 
est stylesand models in House- 
keeping Linens of every kind, 
but illustrates a very large va- 
riety of the latest designs in 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, 
for which ‘‘The Linen Store”’ 
has long been famous. 


Besides these, it shows the newest 
Fall and Winter models in French and 
Domestic’ Lingerie and Corsets, In- 
fants’ and Children’s Wear, Ladies’ 
Hosiery, Neckwear and Outer Gar- 
ments. 


Every woman who loves Fine Linens, 
should send for a copy, which will be 
mailed free. Ask for Catalogue No. 10. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
**The Linen Store’’ 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
New York 
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First Aid Always,— 


keeps little hurts from getting big 


IOLENT exercise is ruinous to 

dresses unless protected by 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields, which are 
impervious to moisture. 

The odors of perspiration can be 
removed by washing in Aot water, after 
which the shields can be ironed back to 
perfect freshness. 

Made in many sizes and shapes for 
particular people. On sale everywhere. 


Write for our Dress Shield Book “G” 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 


If the name ‘‘Kleinert” is not on the shield, 
isn’t a Kleinert—The Guaranteed Shield. 


THE 


Paying Her Daughters’ 
| Way In Music 


A sweet lady, possessed of 
lots of gumption, and sin- 
cerely of the opinion that 
most characters in life are 
beautiful, took up subscrip- 
tion work for our five 
magazines for the purpose 
of earning enough money 
to give her two daughters 
complete musical educa- 
tions without requiring her 
to seek any help from her 
husband, a prosperous 
man. This was about a year 
ago, andalthoughshecould 
give only her spare time to 
the Plan, she has already 
earned enough money— 
and lots besides—to meet 
allof the expenses of athor- 
ough musical education for 
her two daughters. And 
this lady finds the work so 
interesting that she persists 
in continuing it. The Plan 
is opento you. Merely write 
us a postal card for “The 
Cosmopolitan Plan” and 
full particulars will be 
cheerfully furnished. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
GROUP 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Dainty Cakes— 


Cookies, jumbles, drop and layer cakes will be delicious if you use 
RUMFORD, the wholesome Baking Powder. It imparts to cake and 
hot breads that delicacy of texture and flavor sought for by all good 
cooks. Make tomorrow’s cake with 


Rumford wacieome Baking Powder 


Send for “Every Day Dishes’”” FREE Cook Book by Miss Mildred Maddocks, Lecturer 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


SALT MACKEREL, 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


Families who are fond of FISH can be euaptied direct from 
GLOUCESTER, MASS., by Frank E. Davis Fish Co., with 
newly caught keepable OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell only to the CONSUMER DIRECT, sending by EX- 
PRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We PREPAY east of 
Kansas on orders above $3.00. 

YOU ARE CHOOSING and planning foods for your own 
table. Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and 
we want you to t some, payment subject to your ap- 
proval. Can. you think of anything more likely to please 
your folks? 


SALT MACKEREL, meaty and delicious for breakfast, 
is freshly packed in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white and boneless. A perfect 
change from meat at much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from _the water, our on simply boiled and 
packed in PARCHMENT-LINED They come to 
you as the purest and safest = oth oy can buy and the 
meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 


You are constantly seeing attractive recipes for salads, 
chowders, creamed fish, sandwich fillings, chafing dish dain- 
ties, calling for Lobster, Crab, Shrimp, Clams, Salmon, Sar- 
dines, etc. Here are just the things ready to work with or 
to serve right from the can. They are put up to keep Wik 
on your pantry shelf, for constant and emergency use. 
every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES for ali 
our products. 


Light- Weight Draperies 


must have the name “ Aurora 
Regd.” woven in the fabric, or 
they are not genuine. Don’t be 
misled by high-sounding names on 


Our list tells how each kind of fish is a e 
the tickets. put up, with the delivered price, so Zs 
you can what you will 
enjoy most nd the coupon for 
The permanent silk-like lustre of the gen- it now. “ ot? 
uine cannot be imitated. Made in dis- Make 
tinctive patterns and colors to harmonize and Davis be your a Fai ow 
with all classes of decorative schemes. an. 


The better stores everywhere can supply samples. 


We AN = YT if 
FOR THE NOT THE 
@: A -¢ 
th. | 
SSS | 
YU, NY | 
Ll LA WY 
| 
‘k 
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Appetizing Dishes, Try— 
FFORD SNAPPY RAREBIT 
Melt one sal 


ing 
paprika mixed; 3 8! 


Do not be misled by imitations of 

our Trade Name. “Snappy” is your 
safeguard of the genuine. 

If your dealer doesn’t have it, send us his 

name and 10c for one package—$1.20 for one 


Booklet — “20 Ways to Use Snappy” —FREE. 


Best Cooks 
use Lea errins’ Sauce. a 
rare and YourWay to Health 


EAT A Raw Food—Delicious, appetizing, satisfying 
T ] r’ —a combination of crushed wheat, nuts, 
Vier §& | fruit and other wholesome and corrective 


LEA & PERRINS Macerated the 


condiment possesses. For eighty years 
it has had a world-wide popularity. 


Wheat nerves demand. ore nutritious and 
SAUCE beneficial than bread. 
Tired-out Women—Run down, worried with cares 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE and overwork—have found it invaluable in restoring weight 
and building up a strong, vigorous constitution. 
Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, Fish, Narsing Mothers declare it most beneficial. Contains 
Gravies, Stews, Chops and Salad Dressings. all the natural elements and materials necessary to produce 
rich, nutritious mother’s milk. 
An Appetizer. A Digestive. Weak and Nervous Children made strong and sturdy 
: nature’s way. Macerated Wheat supplies the energizing forces 
Joux Duncan's Sons, omemy to active youth at the critical stage of their lives. 
To it to have to thousands in the past 
pod you 7-Ib, pail or sack, express 
“to pei its east of Rocky Mountains for $2.00— 
+ Canada, Merico and all other Interna- 
Post countries) $2.25— 

Send two-cent stamp for Raw F. 
and Health Guide, or better still, send 25c for Book and 
enough of the Food for three meals. Ordertoday. Ref- 
erence—First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


BYRON TYLER, Food Specialist 
Syndicate Bldg. Estab. 20 years Kansas City, 


special: 


GOLD EDGE oF ‘ CLUB INDEXE 


PLAYING CARDS PLAYING CARDS 
| CARD GAMES | 


For Social Play ean! Special Skill and 

ISSUED YEARLY of Experience 

Rich Colors on Have Developed Their 

New Each Year Fon Sows Matchless Playing Qualities 

Club Indexes : For General Play see 


— THE U.S.PLAYING CARD Co. CINCINNATI.U.S.A 
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for The Unexpected Guest 


MS MENAMI Always fresh, nag delicate in flavor. 
Serve DEVILED CRABS. pm A i use. No picking or cooking. 


Appetizing and delicious. 30 recipes. 
McMenamin’s Deviled bs have a savory tang of the ocean 
unequaled in any other sea food. 
They come to De direct from historic Hampton Roads in hermetically 
sealed, double coated cans. The original delicate sea flavor retained 
without bleaching or chemicals of any kind—just fresh, pure, 


Pearly Gray Crab Meat 
McMenamin’s Deviled Crabs served in the-natural shells (FUR- 
NISHED FREE BY GROCERS with each can of McMenamin's) a 
dish that will tempt the most fickle appetite. 

MeMenamin’s Deviled Crabs are sold by leading grocers everywhere. Two sizes, No. 1 and No. 2. 
You need the ‘“CRAB BOOK.’’ Contains many recipes for inexpensive, dainty and toothsome 
dishes, such as crab stews, crab fries, crab bakes, crab salads, etc. Send postal to-day for your free copy. 

McMENAMIN & CO., Inc. 
110 Victoria Ave. (Established 1878) 
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Hampton, Va. 


Doubtful About Baby’s Food? ||__ Something Different 


Because it gives you something different 
Try Holstein Cows’ Milk —this is one - the many reasons for the 


If baby is not gaining steadily every week, you may be pretty popularity of 


sure that the food is not just right. Your baby’ 's natural food 
is mother’s milk. When that fails, use Holstein Cows’ Milk. 
It is nearest the human standard. 

Watch some Holstein milk and you will notice that the cream 


rises very slowly; that’s because the cream particles are so fine 


that they do not szparate easily. So when the milk reaches the (The Flavor de Luxe) 


sfying — it forms soft that = 
gested while common mi orms large tou curds that 

nuts, severely taxa baby's stomach. git There never yet has cake 

en too, Holstein ilk comes from splendidly healthy i 
I the cows; it imparts their vitality to the baby and helps it make filling or icing in flavor, bart or: an oom 

, the rapid growth every mother longs to see. sistency as that made with Mapleine. 
1 and Holstein Milk costs no more than ordinary milk. If your Aol k h d 
- and milkman can not supply you, let us know. Send for our free And of course you know how goo 

booklet, ‘* The Story of Holstein Milk,” and see what the great and economical white sugar syrup is. Wa 


specialists say about milk for babies. 


Next time you make it flavor it 
with Mapleine and you will have a 
home-made syrup which is 
smooth and soft to the palate 
and irresistibly delicious in fla- 
vor. Many write us that they 
really prefer it to maple syrup. 
apleine is a purely vegetable 
product complying with the 
pure food laws. 

Sold by grocers, 35c. for 

2 oz. bottle (Canada S0c.). 

not, send money order 

or stamps to Dept. D. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
16G. American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont Send 2c. stamp for Mapleine 
Cook Book 


SPDER'S 


YOU know that, NEVERBREAK” Steel Cooking BREAK™ 


Utensils are the most Hygienic and Sanitary Utensils 
on the market? 


They do not absorb grease like cast iron and impart previously-cooked flavors. 
They do not scale and chip like cheap enamel, leaving bare spots of thin metal to rust. They do not 
dent and melt like soft white metals. They do not give off verdigris and poisons like copper and brass. 
te “NEVER BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER BREAK” Send for booklet containing some of Mrs. Kirk’s famous receipts 
THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. — % 
Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER BREAK” Cooking Utensils 
Spiders : Gridles t Kettles : Scotch Bowls and Stew Pans 


LTH 
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New 


@ The necessity of possessing definite information re- 
garding HOTEL and TRAVEL Conditions when arranging a trip 
to New England is recognized as important. 


If you contemplate visiting BOSTON or any point in 
NEw ENGLANDan4d wish information relative to suitable HOTELS 
or ROOMING HousEs, make your wants known at once to the 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
HOTEL ano TRAVEL BUREAU 


where every reader of this magazine is cordially invited to 
avail himself of information to meet all requirements, and 
save time and trouble in deciding where to locate. Our 
services being at your disposal and FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


@ COMMERCIAL TRAVELERSare also invited tocommunicate with 
the Bureau concerning suitable HOTEL and SAMPLE ROOM accommodations. 


We Witt Make It PossisLe 
For You To Secure RESERVATIONS WitHouT DELAY 


We do not issue catalogs, but we are at all times glad to 
render any assistance possible to those who will supply 
us an indication of their needs. 


ADDRESS 


Boston AMERICAN HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 
80 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Everybody's Reading 


by Gouverneur Morris. 


Have you ever read a story that gripped and held you until the very last word was 
devoured? That’s what glorious Barbara does in ‘‘The Penalty’’—you hate to leave 
her. She’s such a fascinating, flirtatious, daring sort of creature that the conventional 
barriers of society are smashed when her pleasure is at stake. But the struggle for real © 
love is won, even though she goes through sacrifice, passion and pain to get it. It’s - &% 
daringly written—but you'll like it. 
Howard Chandler Christy has proved his master touch in his pictorial creation of Barbara 
in illustrating the story. He makes her another beauty, with just a flash of wickedness 
peeping out. Then there is Robert W. Chambers’ great human interest story, “‘The 


Streets of Ascalon,”’ where Strelsa lived and planned to marry for a living. It’s illus- 
trated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


And “Get Rich Quick Wallingford’s Adventures’’ — “‘New Fables In Slang” 
by George Ade, illustrated by John T. McCutcheon, and E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
new complete story of “‘Grace Burton and Stephen Pryde” are all in 

the November Cosmopolitan. The coupon brings them all. 


OSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


New York City | 
15¢ a Copy—$1.50 a Year 
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“*The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


A woman’s personal satisfaction in looking charming and dainty is 
doubled when she knows everything about her is exquisitely clear. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


are thoroughly Ryuienie and healthful to the most delicate skin; are absolutely fre 
from rubber, with its disagreeable odor; can be easily and quickly STERILIZED by 
immersing in boiling water for a few ‘seconds only. They are preferred by we!'- 
gowned women of refined taste. 


At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. 
Every pair guaranteed. 


A handsome colored reproduction of this beautiful 
Coles Phillips drawing on heavy paper, 11x14 inches, 
sent for 10 cents. No advertising. 


The C. E. Conover Co., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin Street New York 
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The Genuine has Should be Kept 
this Label and is s “ Warm with Soft 
Guaranteed **Non-Nettle’”’ 


Be sure to insist that Z White Flannels 


you get underwear 
with the Guarantee Teaseled Flannels cause irritation and. suffering. 
Band ‘end. the nese Non-Nettle Flannels are made soft, smooth and long- 
® a ac wearing without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 

Porosknit" label as no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn and no disap- 
above—not an imita- pointment after washing. (25c. to $1.00 a yd.) We sell 
ti is. derail direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes and imitations. 

on. 8 urabdie, “ Non-Nettle ’’ is stamped every half yard on selvage. 
soft, elastic and fits We do not sell to dealers, 


properly. Send for Free Sample Case 


le eryw and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
Handled by Good Dealers Ev here ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dim- 
_ Any Style For BOYS ities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated catalogue showing 
Shirts and Drawers 25. 50 styles of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits 
per Garment Cc $5.00 up. Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Bas- 
Union Suits—Men's $1—Boys 50c Any Style kets, Bassinettes and hundreds of necessary articles for 
e L expectant mothers and the new baby. No advertising 
Write for Illustrated Style Book on wrapper. For 25 cents we will include a complete 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO, = of for s wardrobe 
that would cost $1 ught separately. rite at once 

31 Washington St. Amsterdam, N. Y. or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 339 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Do You Sell Advertised Goods? 


Don’t you know that many a housewife is wondering nght now 
where to get some of the advertised articles you carry? She is 
as anxious to find you as you are to find her. 

You should let the whole town know that you are headquarters 
for nationally advertised goods. We tell you how to do it free of 
charge, and furnish you the material. Write for full information. 


Dealers’ Service Dept., GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Sleep Like a “Log”—Every Night 


Look at the picture. It is an illustrated affidavit of the position ia 
which Foster IDEAL Springs hold the body. That’s the natural, 
healthful way—no strain on the spine. Every part of the body is 
supported gently, evenly, buoyantly. No sagging—no rolling to 
the center, even with people of unequal weight. 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


Soid on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial and Guaranteed for Life. Made plain or uphol- 
ste‘ed, for metal and wood bedsteads. Foster Metal Bedsteads and Accident-Proof 
Noiseless Cribs stand at the -head of their class. IDEAL brass bedsteads finished in 
guaranteed acid-proof lacquer. At all good dealers. 


Ovr new book “‘Wide Awake Facts About Sleep” will interest you, 
Send Sor it. FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


135 Broad Street, Utica, New York 15 Buchanan Street & Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


We'll Pay You $522 to $4020 


In Price cecil to Read This Stove Offer 


Te where you can make $5.00, $10.00, $20.00 and maybe $40.00 the 


easiest way if you are going to buy a heating or cooking stove of any kind. 

And we'll not only save you in actual price, style for style and quality for 

% quality, but will give you a stove which in design and construction is one of the 
most superior ever offered at any price. Even the famously low Kalamazoo prices 
have been further reduced. 


Long Free Trial—Year’s Test— 
» $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 

4 You don’t make the bi ing blindly. 

To Prove it You the i—test It 

» in every way and prove the saving. If everything isn’t satis- 

factory, if we haven't fulfilled every promise, back comes 
the stove and back goes your money. Two hundred thou- 
sand Kalamazoo customers are ready to testify to the sav- 


ing, the quality and the treatment. See letters from some 
in catalog or write for names and addresses near you. 


Orders Shipped Day Received 


co., 
se tick: = ON Gas 


Burner jim one of these, ask for Special Catalogue. 


Trademork Direct to 
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Sausage for your table 


fresh from the Farm 
You'll eat with keen relish this sausage made in 
the good old way which gives it the surpassing 
delicacy of flavor it had in old Colonial days. 


“Grand View” 
Country Sausage 


is made right on the Farm where the finest and 
freshest materials are always instantly at hand. 
Made, too, from those famous old Pennsylvania 


Makes pure food desserts of infinite variety 
—dainty, delicious, appetizing. The one 
- delightful dessert that’s both economical 


, and healthful. 


Sample free—full package on receipt of 
10c. Name ehoice of flavor. 


and Virginia family recipes of generations ago, 
which call for pedigree porkers, the purest spices, 
and the cleanest of methods in making. 

Grand View Country Sausage is personally en- 
dorsed and used by noted stewards, chefs, and 
hotel managers. Serve it on your table for an ap- 
petizing breakfast. 

Order it direct from the Farm. It comes freshly 
andsecurely packed as soon as we can make upyour 
order. 25c¢ a pound. Express paid on orders 
over 15 lbs. Shipped anywhere. Write us today, 
Grand View Farms, North Road, Lancaster, Pa. 


Producers also of *‘Grand View Farm"* J32c. Killa- 
shandra Racon, 26¢ Grand View Farms Scrappi ¢, 18 lb.; Kerry 
Cheese, 15¢ Jar; 10c package. 


Vanilla Chocolate 
Lemon Pistashio 
Maple Caramel 


Excellent for making ice cream. 


aspberry 
Coffee 


Doctors 
_ Agree 


that the CHAPIN 
CREAM DIPPER is 
the most sanitary, simple 
and practical for 
modified milk. 
It opens so that ev 
rt can be sterilized wi 
ot water after it has 
been used, thoroughly 
cleaning off every particle of milk. There is no chance 
for the CHAPIN DIPPER to get fouled 
And besides, when you have the CHAPIN DIPPER 
there is no need to buy cream. There is always a lot of 
cream on the top of a milk bottle, approximately six 
ounces. The hard part is to get this cream off without 
spilling it or mixing it with the milk. 
With the CHAPIN CREAM DIPPER you can get 
every bit of cream with absolutely no waste. 
This time saver and money saver costs only 25c. 
Practical druggist 
raze 4 CHAPIN’ DIPPER by return mil. The CHAPIN 
is also carried by the Good 


hed all the Look fo: 
for the CHAPIN DIPPER. 


Y. th three days’ ti Get 


With seat and 
back cushions, 
filled with downy &y 
silk floss and cov- fy 
ered with denim 
of various colors. 


Willow furniture 


durable,and 
harmonizes 
admirably 
with fur- 
niture of 
any style. 
The chair of- 

4 fered is one 

of our 

popular 
F. O. B. New York oie. be 

ing exceedingly comfortable with seat and back cush- 

ions—arm rest and pocket for sewing or magazines. 

May be stained to harmonize with any color scheme 

at a slight additional expense. ; 

Our catalogue of many artistic models designed to 

meet your practical needs gladly sent on request. 


MINNET & CO. willow Fumie 


Lexington Ave., Between 40th and 41st Streets, New York f 


ZS 


LOUIS A. BOETTIGER COMPANY 
48 Leonard Street - = = New York 
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Boys and 
Girls of all ages 
love to make things. 
Modelling with Plasti- 
cine is not only clean and 
easy, but a source of infinite de- 


ty | | ght and benefit. It develops artistic 
and accuracy of observation; encour- 
| ages ‘he use of both hands and all the fingers. 
of 
HARBUTT’S 
FPLASTICINE 
iS, requires no water, but is always plastic and ready for 
instani use. Various sized outfits with complete 
directions for modelling, designing, building, etc. — 
Scld by Toy, Stati y and Art D. every- 


where. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
for FREE booklet and list of dealers near you. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, 62 Liberty St., Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of “‘ Toys that Teach ” 


“VIYELLA” 


| 
| 


FLANNEL 


New Fall and Winter Designs for 1912 


Viyella can be obtained 
at the leading retail stores 


Plain colors! stripes! plaids! 


Cream Viyella is espe- 
cially adapted for children’s 
wear, on account of its soft 
texture and washing pro- 
pensities. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


It’s fun to see how the Pike 
India Kantbreak Knife Sharp- 
éner puts a dandy, keen edge on 
kitchen knives, carving knives and 
_ many other culinary articles. Much 
quicker and easier than the old-style steel 
—and rubber mounted, so that 
it is practically unbreakable. 
Price 35c. at all hardware stores. 
This is only one of the many 
famous 


PIKE SHARPENING 
"STONES 


“The only line that Includes every sharpening 
substanee—nataral or artificial—each the best 

for some sharpening need.” 

Your home needs a Pike Sharpening Stone. 

you our sample Pike India Stone FREE. 
thing for sharpening dull scissors, pen 
needles, ink erasers, etc. 


Let us mail 
It’s just the 
knives, blunt 


Just send your dealer’s name and 4c. for packing 
and mailing. We include “How to Sharpen” 
—an interesting book that tells you the way 
to keep knives and tools sharp for good 
work. You'll be pleased. Write today. 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
116 Main St., Pike, N. H. 


It will show you what the | 
Kantbreak Knife Sharpener will do on your big knives. | 


HELP 


Make the 
World Brighter 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Will do it in the household. 


Cleans and Polishes Gold, Silver, Alumi- 
num, Nickel and all metals with little 
labor and splendid results. Send 
address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York 


Silver 
Polish 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
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We Make It Good— 
You Get It Fresh 


Every box of 4" Bonbons and Chocolates, no 
matter where you get it, is guaranteed to be per- 
fectly fresh. In every box is packed our Guarantee 
Certificate, like the above, asking you to return the 
candy if it falls short of perfection in any sense. 


Bonbons Chocolates 


Sold by over 4,000 authorized eK4~ Sales Agents 
and 56 44-7 stores in the United States and Can- 
ada. We instruct all #40 Sales Agents to order 
from us frequently and to return for full credit any 
box of <44* not in perfect condition. 


Write for Interesting Booklet 


64 IRVING PLACE 


NEW YORK 
FRANK DeK. HUYLER, President 
gh Cocoa is Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


The Guarantee on page 12 is 
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THE BEST 


Wedding Present 


ISA 


Cleanable 


* 
Leonard 


One Piece, Porcelain Lined 


Refrigerator 


HERE will be no duplicates and the receiver will thank you 
as long as she lives. If you are already married, buy two— 
one for yourself, Painted linings are mere imitations of 

Porcelain. Simply a thin metal painted white, it frequently 
turns ron. scales off, scratches easily and makes lodging 
place for dirt and grease. Ptomaine poisoning may be the re- 
sult. Before you buy a refrigerator, ask the salesman to try his 
knife on the lining. If it is Porcelain, it won't hurt it. [fhe 
refuses, his only object is to deceive you, viz.: to sell you paint 
for Porcelain. The 


Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


linings are real Porcelain alt in one piece, with rounded corners 
easy to clean. ot a crack or crevice for germs to hide in. 
Notice the circulation: cold air is carried clear to the (op of the 


provision chamber even when the ice is low. If your dealer can't 
supply you, I'll ship, freight prepaid, as far as the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. Money back if not satisfied. The elegant, 
extra large style shown above, with quarter- 
sawed oak panels, 120 Ibs. ice capacity, size 
36% x 20x 50, only $32.90. Fifty other 
styles and prices from $18.00 to $100.00 
shown in catalog, all one-piece porcelain lined. 
Write for it. Also my book on the selection 
and care of refrigerators, and a sample of the 

nard Porcelain lining and insulation, all 
free. Write me personally. 


C. H. Leonard, Pres. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
127 Clyde Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids, - - 
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Sanitary and Industrial 
Tests and Counsel 


NALYSES of foods, paints, 
oils, varnishes, cements, as- 
phaltums, coal, peat, lignite, 

by-products and waste materials. 


Examination of drinking-water, 
tests of filters and purifiers. Spe- 
cial containers furnished for ship- 
ment of samples of water. 


Investigations and advice relating 
to manufacturing problems, indus- 
trial processes, patents. Expert 
assistance in litigations. 


Sanitary inspection and reports 
with reference to plumbing, drain- 
age, water supply, lighting, venti- 
lation, disposal of waste. Hospitals 
and public buildings examined. 
Counsel as to construction. 


Representatives will be sent, by arrangement, 
to any point. Inquiries from municipalities, 
firms, companies and private individuals will be 
given every attention. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


39-41 West 38th Street New York 


Sanitary a 4 York City Board of 
‘ater Supply 
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Monogrammed China 
The attractiveness of your table depends largely upon 


your china service. 

Our Limoges and Bavarian chinaware, individually 
monogrammed and decorated, has a charm and distinction 
in keeping with the well-appointed home. It lends a touch 
of individuality impossible to secure in ordinary chinaware. 

All monograms and decorations done in pure coin 
gold and Meissen colors by our skilled artists. Each 
piece carries our guarantee to wear. All 
patterns selected from open stock. ‘ 


Dinner sets of every ond 
sets an ecorated toorder 


After Dinner Coffee on (14 pieces) ..... $10.00 
Chocolate Set (14 pieces).............. 11.20 
5 O'Clock Tea Set (17 pieces) .......... 12.60 
5 O’Clock Tea Set (33 pieces) .......... 23.50 
Luncheon Set (50 pieces) .............. 41.50 


(Monogram and decorations included in above prices.) 
Our illustrated catalog with monogram suggestion sent on request. 
THE ART CHINA IMPORT COMPANY 
Dept. W, 47 West 36th Street New York 


it 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Shopping District. 


E offer the user of small s 


A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 


ace a guaranteed circulation of 309,000 copies, the result of our 


sp: 
policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 
illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.00 


per agate line each insertion. 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good H 


Nov. forms close Oct. Ist. 


Ww mee for more information. Address 


| i i New York, N. Y. 


EDDING 
Announcements 
CRANE’S BEST PAPERS 
Specialists engrave each style. Monogram stationery, Calling Cards. 
Reasonable charges. Write for samples. 90 page Etiquette Book mailed 
for IS 2c stamps. ESTABROOK, 190 Summer St., Boston 


HOUSEHOLD 


CATS and KITTEN PETS 


The largest collection in this country. All known varicties— 
both short and long haired. Boarding kennels for Dogs, Cats and 
Birds. Resident Veterinarian. Catalogue and descriptive lists y 
request. Black Short Haired Cattery, Oradell, \. J. 


WOODSIDE COOK BOOK 


A practical manual of NON-FLESH COOKERY, adapted to every- 

day needs of average family; with menus. Post-paid, fifty cents. 
WOODSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 

Lock Box D Framingham, Mass. 


Fragrant Japanese Wistaria 
GOMI'S Talcum Powder is scented with this most enchanting 
perfume from the Orient. Dainty box by mail 15c. Handsome Pre 
miums Given. Send for particulars 
Write today for catalogue of Japanese Handiwork. 
GEISHA IMPORTING CO., Dept. GH, 3 E. 17th St., New York 


Thru Prepara- 
tion of Meals. 
266 seasonable menus with detailed recipes and full directions for pre- 
paring each meal. Food Economy, Balanced Diet, Menus for All Occasions, 
Special Articles, etc. Bound in waterproof leatherette, 480 pp., illustrated. Sent 
on approval for 50 and 50c for 4 months or $2cash. Sample pages free €¢. 
American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69) St., Chicago, I. 


JESSONS in COOKING 


“That's why the Violets 
“If this Rose Told all 2 ae. —Ballad. 
“ Another Rag.’’"—Rag 
“*When Uncle Joe Plays on Fis Old Banjo.” hit. 
SONGS “How to Compose Music,”’ bookiet, 25c. 
2c stamp tor free copy. of music and Reeves 
2 for 25¢ rneovore morse, 1369 Broadwas, New York 


THEODORE 
MORSE’S : 


FRUIT JAR LABELS 


No more guessing about your jelly cups and fruit jars. 400 gummed 
ee. covering ali kinds of ruts, rforated in book form, postage 
pre; 5e. THE ART STATIONERY COMPANY 

Le A, 4413 Woburn Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Male and female can make big money 
selling my great number of imported 
specialties listed in my big illustrated 


catalogue. Contains many rare and exceptional money 
makers. Send for it to-day. 
JOSEPH GLUCK, 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 


THE REAL THING 


Pure Bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, by Cape Cod 
people, from Cape Cod bayberries. 
Price list on application. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 


SAVE % on HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Select your Holiday Gifts from our new Illustrated Catalogue and 
save ONE-HALF on Embroidered Apparel Novelties, Imported 
Neckwear, Shawls, Scarfs, Kimonos, Handkerchiefs, etc. We offer 
the new Ideas. Madison Embroidery Company, Desé J/-16, Chicago, I. 


A Duster that Kills Germs 


A clean-smelling yoottonted cloth that holds all dirt and 
destroys germs. Harm miess, Polishes furniture splendidly. 
25c. postpaid. Good agent’s proposition. 


The Germdeath Duster Co., Owego, N. Y. 


“TREO” SANITARY BELT 
Worn Under the Underwear. Made entirely of 
2-inch white Elastic Surgical Web. No worry me 
meer or ks to irritate. Sent postpaid for 
ae nts. Sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 

“eC HLOSS, Manufacturer, 293 7th Avenne, New York 


Ladies to sell our won- 


Corsetiers Wanted at Once. derful line of Front and 


Back laced corsets. It's a profitable and honorable business. 
30 styles at all prices. Our La Belto corset is different from other 
makes and not sold in stores. Secure the agency at once. Write 


M. & K. Corset Co., 242 S. Mechanic St., Jack Mich. 


AGENTS 


CASE IMP. & NOVELTY CO., 71 Main St., Cortland, N.Y. 


High Class Dress Goods; Silk, Cotton, 
Wool. Trimmings, Ribbons, Buttons, 
Silk and Cotton Petticoats. Biggest 


Send 2-cent stamp to cover postage for liberal 
samples of Keeler’s Superior Cold Cream, 


FRE Cold Cream Soap and Face Powder, exquisite 


reparations for , the skin and complexion; also a booklet, “The 
t of Beauty.” 


CHARLES E. KEELER CO., Dept. J, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 
Every WOMAN should earn $25 Per Week sell 


ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Ladies’ Ap 
parel, Fancy a Dry Gcods, etc. Captivating 
styles, exclusive models. Wholesale confidential terms. Catalog Free, 
NATIONAL IMPORTING C€O., Desk G.I, 699 Broadway, New York Gy 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 


THE PALISADE MFG G.co. 
50 CLINTON AVE ..WEST HOBOKEN,N.J. 
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Ball--Cup Nippie FREE 
We want every mother of a nursing baby to 
try the only ball-cup nipple. 
Send us your address on a postcard, with druggist’s 
name, and we will mail you one. Fits any small neck 
bottle. Only nipple with open food-cup and protected 
»rifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. 
State baby's age, kind and quantity of food. 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1354 Main St., Bufiale, N.Y. 


Don’t Dose Your Baby 


with medicines. ba = it well by knowing how to 
for its body. Dr. Gi rifith's book tells you in simple, 
str: ward |, just how to guarantee your 
baby perfect health. It is the mother’s most intimate 
friend and should be in every home where there is a 
baby. Save doctor's bills. Order it foday. The 
heaith, the happiness and perhaps the /i/ of your 
baby depends upon it. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Send for a specimen-page circular. 


W. B. Saunders Co., 923 Walnut Street, Phila. 


to eare 


LIGHT ON DARK wor —The little beauty 
— p is always on the t shedding its glow like 
a littie electric ight, wh ich it resembles. Pays for 
itself and costs less than 1 cent a night, will burn 
Seay hours with one filling of kerosene. Price 65 cts. 
postpaid. Send for catalog of other useful articles. 


GALT & McCUTCHEON, Dept. A., 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 


This step saver stands beside stove whiie 

fay meal is cooked, beside table while it is 

eaten, beside sipk while washing dishes. 

in. 8 in. rubber tire 

12 Pac. Coast. 

* WHEEL TRAY CO., 489 West Gist Place, Chicago, Hil. 


es easily anywhere. Beau 


removed without 
Corns pain or danger by 
A-Corn Salve. Try it on that 
stubborn corn of yours. 
15c. at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co,, 


& HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
3 Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Ironing Machine 


On Easy Payments, 30 Days’ Free Trial 


A heated mangle that irons all fiat pieces better, 
easier, and in one-quarter the time. Costs Ic an 


hourforheat—gas or gasolene. Turned 


311-A, S. Western Ave. 
Chicago 


BARCO BRASS AND JOINT CO., Chicago, Il. 


Don’ t Get Up So Early 


Let the Barco Draft Opener start the 
drafts on your furnace, boiler or heater and save 
you an early morning trip tothe basement. Con- 
nect the chain and set the clock at the hour you 

wish your drafts opened so your house will be 
warm when you get up or come home 

Mechanical, not electric. “during day, 
by hand, without going to basement, 

Easily installed. The handsome brush, brass finished 
clock is attached to wall of living room, hall or kitchen. 

Sent complete, express prepaid, on receipt of $5.00, 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it's FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- 
letins “Free-Hand Cooking,” 10 c¢s.; **The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 /f., 15 cts. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Christmas Solution 


EVERY woman is interested how she may solve the 
problem of Christmas giving at a modest price in 
this time of high cost of living. Your name and ad- 
dress on post card brings you our beautifully illus- 
trated catalog. 32 pages of thoughtful and distinctive 
little gifts. Write today. No obligation incurred. 
PETER PAUL & SON, Stationers and Engravers 
136 North Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


You should have a copy of our cata- 
logue, which we will send you on re- 
ceipt of a postal mentioning GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. Wecan supply 
you with all materials for OIL, 
WATER COLOR, CHINA 
PAINTING and STENCILING. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25th St., New York City 


How to Save Xmas Money 


Write for photo-illustrations of all the beautiful y 
signs in Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chests, Protect 
furs and woolens from moths, mice, dust 
Finest Christmas, birthday oz 


wedding gift. 


Moth Proof Cedar Chests 


’ free trial. Factory prices. 
56- also 


Statesville, N. C. 


It Washes Clean 


and saves time, labor, clothes and money. Our 
machine is all metal, easily cleaned, and will 
really wash your clothes clean. We will let 
the Domestic Electric Washer and Wringer 
show you what it will do in your own 
hdme, and we will arrange terms so 
that you pay us less than the ma- 
chine will save you in a single year. 
Write for booklet and list of users. 
You owe it to yourself and family to 

know about this machine. 


VERYBODY’S USING IT! USING IT! 
USING Don’t know? Why 
ver Ready” Dustless 
Clothes Line Holder, of course. It 
is Ever Ready, can be wound up clean and 
handy in a 3-inch neat box in.a corner of 
the kitchen or laundry. Agents © 
are coining money selling it be- 
cause housewives buy it wherever it is shown. 


oJ, 40 feet of line go with it; for the price of the line 
Join the money-makers ! we send the holder too—50e. postpaid anywhere. 


A. LOWELL MFG. CO., 258 Broadway, New Yo 


When you rub your hands across a Silver Lake Clothes Line, Ea so soft that it feels silky; yet it 


is strong enough to hold the heaviest wash in the 


“listers: nothing to stan or LVER LAKE 
CLOTHES LINE 


chen. The pins hang on and keep the 
‘thes there. free sample. 


highest win 


Sold at most stores, 50 ft., 40c; 75ft., 60c; 
100 ft., 80c. If not at your Mie s, direct 
from us on receipt of price. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
63 Chauncey Street Boston, Mass. 
* Braided lines last years 
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LITTLE TUDOR SLEEPERS 


A Cute and Sensible Sleeping Garment 
Made of very good quality Flannelett. Strong and serviceable- 
Full fashioped, no binding or discomfort. 

Write for descriptive booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., or 
order now, stating age and sending price of garment wanted. 
Ages 43. 1, 2 years, 50c; ages 3, 4, 5, 6 years, 65c; ages 7, 8 9, 10 
years, 75c. 

JONES BROS. GARMENT CoO. 
364 Main Street, Dubuque 


Sanitary y Belt 


Cleanly, ee, porous, washable and 
comfortable. Made of a soft surgical] 
web speciaily woven for us. No butions 


TREO SHIRT-WAIST BELT 


Made of especially woven corrugated 
elastic cord, with tiny nickel fastener, 
guaranteed to keep the waist in vlace; 
cannot possibly tear. Sent for roc. 


M. W. SCHLOSS, Mir., 293 7th Ave., New York 


make money SELLING 
KLOSFIT PETTICOATS 


Because they fit so well. They are made with elastic gussets 
over hips and strong elastic waistband conforming to large or 
small measurements. Placket fastens with quick-snapping 
clasp. No bungling, = strings, no trouble. 

rite for proposition to 


W. F. TAFT & CO., 2025 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift 
1, household 
ta 12 full name Tin 
$1.25. 3 dozen 85c. Other Prices on application. your 
names woven. Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L’t’d, 614 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A: 
Orders can be placed through your dealer 


or buckles. Can be worn next flesh o or un- 
der corset. Gives with e with 
argest, 
CATALOG picts and 
Saualed line of Over 1500 illustrations. Shows our un- 
og line of Eyelet, Tinted and Silk Embroidery De- 
Linens, Pillow Tops, Battenberg. Braids, 
ae, atterns and Stamping Outfits, Needlework 
Bepplios Also large_assortment of Infants’ Wear, 
lemstitched Linens Damask Table Cloths, Napkins: 


Handkerchiefs, Lace » Novel x 
offer and postal today asking for 
FRED HERRSCHNER, 6453 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM ] 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never fails to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Youthful Color. Prevents hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Droggists. 


Prof. 1. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 


Banishes Freckles, Suaburn. 
Pimples, Ringworm ani ali 
imperfections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. Does 
not MERELY COVER UP but 
ERADICATES them. MAL 
VINA LOTION and ICH- 
THYOL SOAP should be used 
in connection with MALVINA 
CREAM. At all druggists, or seu 
post-paid on receipt of price. Cream, 
50c. ; Lotion, 50c,; Soap, 25c. Send 
for testimonials. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 


Girdles, Etc. 


De Long Hook & Eye 
Silk Tape 


Neatest, flattest, firmest finish, Peo accom- 
plished. No gaping edges; no hooks an 
eyes showing. 

New Booklet (sent toed shows how to finish beauti- 
fully all styles of plackets. Also many other uses for 
the genuine De Long Hook and Eye Silk Tape— 


The tape with the TAGS tr 


“THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO. 
648-658 N. Broad Street 


‘The Dainty Little Cake” 
A brilliant, extremely rapid 
and lasting polish for the 
nails, used with or without 
buffer. 
per box. Samples of our manicure 
specialties, catalog and booklet 
“ WELL KEPT NAILS ” 
sent for 4c in stamps. Lustr-ite 
supplies sold by all dealers. Used by 
90% of Professional Manicures. 
Lustr-ite Hand Velvet 
(For dainty hands that chap) 


THE FLORIDINE MFG. CO., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. City 


to 
qui esting turf, For seeding new lawns or putting 
new tite int into ‘the old lawn nothing equals , 


— boxes at $1.00 per box, express paid ec:', 

Or $1.25 west 0: Write and ask for prices on special 
ny Ay special and purposes. Order today 

wed have the best seed money can buy. Get our freelawn book. 


THE KALAKA CO., 30 Union Stock Yards, Chicaso 


Packed in 5 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Size No. I—$3.00. Spans inside sill up to 6 inches 
Size No, 2—$4.50. Spans both sills. any window, up to 19 in. 


BOSTON IRON WORKS, Dept. G 


FOR EVERY HOME 
HOUSEKEEPERS MADE HAPPY 


and Pleasant Work 
When Using 


Boston Safety 
Window Cleaning 
Seats 


Write for Catalog. Can be procured in Hardware 
and Department Stores, or send order to us direct 


32 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


One Card 
you can just ask forthem by name 
—at the store. 


5c to 10c a card of 12 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
32 Main St., 


to try sent for 4c | 
(stamps). Then 


Attractive Styles 


Button Book—Free 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Money for Your Spare Time \, 
We require ladies to co-operate withusin 
securing orders for finest New York cus- 
tom tailored suits and coats. Our new 
selling method and co-operative plan will 
make you independent, We sell from 
factory to wearer at factory prices, and 
allow liberal, quickly earned profits. Big Style Book 
—50 sample fabrics, and complete outfit ‘ree. Get your 
next coat and suit tailored to your measure and let us 
start you on our co-operative profit-sharing plan. No 
expense or experience necessary. Write for particulars. 


New York Garment Co., Inc., 1196 Broadway,N.Y. 


LADIES BEADS 


EVERY lady will buy a FORGET-ME-NOT or a ROSE 
NECKLACE, pay ing 25c. to 75c. each, as fast as you can 
make them up! Easy to make. One Beautiful Illustrated 

Catalogue of Beads, 1,000 BEADS, enough to make one 

Forget-Me-Not and one Rose Neckiace, and directions for 

making them, two gold-filled clasps all for only 10c. post-paid. 

Full satisfaction or money back. Address 


UNITED BEADWORK CO., 17 W. 45th St., New York City. 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CP 
CORSET 
q The ideal corset of this kind; 
made for its own purpose—can 
1 be worn at any time, allows one to 
i] dress as usual and preserve a normal 
appearance. 

Prices from $5 to $18 
Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for 
Booklet No. 7, which is sent free under 
plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


EVERY WOMAN NEEDS ONE 
AT 50 CENTS A WEEK 


HEREi is a chance to obtain, on theEasy 
Payment Plan, our $15°G Guaranteed 
Dress Form, for $3 downand $2 per 
month, which is only 50 cents a week. 


THE VENUS Automatic 
Adjustable DRESS FORM 


is the latest, most_improved dress form 
on the market. It can be adjusted to 
more than one hundred different sizes 
or shapes. Neck, bust, waist, skirt and 
hips are each adjustable. 

SEND US $3, and we 7a ship to you at 
once our VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing 
you six months to pay tor it. Money gladly 
refunded if the VENUS a does not 
exactly reproduce YOUR 

Write TODAY for Mustented booklet de- 
scribing in detail our Venus Dress Form. 


Acme Saves Co Dept X Bristor Bipc NYCity 
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It’s a Full Size Ladies’ 
Unbrella—But Looks 
Like a Music Roll 


ASY to carry anywhere, any time, 

and packs in hand bag or grip. 

Takes just three seconds to pull out to 
full size umbrella and you are ready for a shower. 
Telescopes as easily and quickly into 15 inch 
smart looking music roll. You always have 
rain protection without inconvenience. 
Costs no more than other good umbrellas and 
lasts longer. Also made for men and highly ap- 
preciated as a gift. 

Sold on money back guarantee. See it at dealer's. If un- 
able to obtain at once write factory giving dealer's name and 
you will be supplied promptly. Interesting booklet and price 
list free on request. 


POCKET UMBRELLA Shio 
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“*Every Tongue 
calls for it’’ 


A Spoonful of Mustard added to the bath 
is invigorating refreshing 


ysonbax uo yopyoog edjooy y 


(weighing up to 100 Ibs.) 
with Moore Push devices. 

Their tool-tempered steel points will ““%& 
not disfigure wood, or plaster walls. 


Clear glass heads, needle points —for small 
NY calendars, draperies, ornaments,etc. Push them io; 
MN no hammering. No. 1 or 2, ¥% dozen of either, lic, 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
brass steel points—will support hall racks, mirrors, 
No. (holds 2010s), doz. 10c; No. 28, (1001bs.) 4% doz. 10c. At 

hardware and photo-supply’ Stores, or we mail thei. 
Samples 2c. Address,1160 Sansom Street 


Finest quality, guaranteed absolutely 
pure and fresh, from our own apiaries in 


Sullivan County. Strained clover or buck- 
wheat honey at 25c. per Ib. in 5 or 10 lb. 
cans. Charges prepaid within 100 miles 
of New York. 


J. R. Maguire, 27 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


To show the won- -$ 
derful value 
Keith’s 72- 
magazine for home 
builders, we are offering 
for a limited time—three 
months’ subscription to 
Keith’s Magazine- and 
Keith’s Book of Wonder 
Houses with 20 plans eves photo views as actually built 
—and Volume 1 and 2 of Keitn’s famous Big Plan Books 
with many plans of small inexpensive houses, cottages and 
bungalows. Keith’s Magazine contains each month 8 to 10 
plans, and many articles satereeting to home builders. 


44 on 00 tf you order nox 
M.L. KEITH, 38 McKaight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.™ 


BEST BY TEST. AT YOURGROCERS 10¢&25¢ 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRANDIN THE UNITED STATES 


MACIC CUP 
SOLUBLE COFFEE 
AND TEA 


No Pot, Percolator, Urn nor Bo 
Make in the cup as wanted, by ting Hi 


throw a Prepare 
of the wellknown Faust’ COFFEES. 


Blanke’s Soluble Coffee, per can. 35c. 
(Contains 30 to 40 cups.) 
Bianke’s Soluble Tea, per can, 25¢. 
Contains 50 to 70 cups.) 


anywhere, 
c. F. & co., 
Department W St. Louls, Mo. 


* Lig htning Mixer 


The = uns of a mayonnaise 
can be treated in this Mixer in one-tenth 
the time it ordinarily takes, as the whirling 
dasher being forced up and down through 
the liquid renders it free from all soli) mat- 
ter, and produces a smooth, thoroughly 
blended-substance. 

It also beats whites of eggs in one-half 
minute, whips cream in one to three min- 
utes with no spatter. Indispensable in 
making custards, gravies, egg-n etc. 
Simple—sanitary—durable. By mail, 50. 

Jobbers, Retailers and Agents write 
us for discounts. Circular free. 


DORSEY MFG. CO. 
88 Broad St. - Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Room 53, 189 Franklin St. 


ichest, choicest foods 
the Mark. _ For more 
ve 


appreciate the art of fine living. 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


native to every clime are to be found 


made synonymous with Quality” by all those who 


Cresca Foreign Luncheons, of these 
' famous chefs; mailed on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 355 Greenwich St.,N.Y¥, 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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“The King of Condiments” 
Colburn’s Mustard i) 
4 Moore Push-Pin Co. PhiladelphiaPa 
These trade-mark ensseress lines on every package 
| Cry R AND DESSERT 
° EXTRACTS ‘ Stals OX F000s 
 FORFLAVORING ICES. Cakes Etc. Gn 
FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U. S. A. KU 
BLIANKES 
and Tear excess tanie acid discard te 
d_ making them wholesome and palats e 
Ad 


azine Good Housekeeping Magazine 


October 1912 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


G S Columbian) 
Insecticide Powder 


non- ‘poisonous, is guaranteed to ex- 


terminate water bugs and roaches. 

Enough in a package to free an ordinary kitchen 
from roaches onl os ater bugs. 

Send us $1 and we will mail you a package Saesewe 
prepaid, Money refunded if not satisfactory at end of 30 days. 
COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE COMPANY 

i Water Street Boston, Mass. 


@ Reference, United States T.ust Co. 


Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
¢ the color—we’ll make 


y width—seamiess up 
to 16 feet. “Any length. Any color 


tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individval, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 


: 4  camel’s hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card, 
Order through your furnisher. 
Thread & Thrum Works: kshop 
Auburn, New York 


Perfect Cooking 
* ina Cool Kitchen 


The Chambers Duplex Fireless Cook- 
ing Gas Range is the latest improved 
gas range combined with the fireless 
cooking It does the work of 

both—better than either. Cooks the 


food, not the cook. Pays for itself in 
better food and 50% fuel sav ing. 
Sent on free trial. Write for descrip- 
tive catalogue of 20 sizes and styles. 
icring Domestic Equipment Co. 
~three 34 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
‘ion to 
er $99.50 Regular 
ice *22°° pate 
it! |Our Price 50 $40.00 
and 
10 
ge 
T Length 76 inches. Width 30 inches. 
Marokene Leather Cushions 
Write today for our Free Illustrated Ca’ 
LES Catalog Free showing 75 pieces of high grade Arts an 
Crafts Furniture for entire home at bargain prices 
an. +] All guaranteed solid white quartered oak. Will last for genera- 
ite tions. Your choice of five finishes. Write te today. 
A. KUNKLE FURNITURE MFG. CO., 20th St., Mackinaw, IIL 


LARGE VELVET 
SUEDE SKINS $ 1 Zs 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Excellent for making infinite variety 
of charming decorations and gifts 
with intrinsic value. Unequalled for 
their velvety softness and fascinat- 
ing colors. Worth at least $2.50 each. 
Size: 26 to 30 inches in width by 36 
to 40 inchesin length. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for Free Color 
and Sample Folder. 

ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER CO. 
11 Rast Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


IN GRAND RAPIDS 


hrough SEAT TWELVE OR SIXTEEN GUESTS | 


around your own small dining table cnleaget ty bre Stow & Davis 

PERFECTION A A bie, round table lends itself to bea decoration, 

BANQUET TOP P° rmits the seating of more guests with comfort, and 
Q makes possible less obtrusive service. The Perfec- 

tion Banquet Top fits any table, round or square. It is simple, secure, 

ligh’ pote like a table top. or cheaper. One — can easily 

arrs Be - Lan it away in afew moments. Stored between times in 

any st 

Obtai nable at t dealers’ or we will quickly forward 

thru dealer if stock is not carried in his store. 

He will be Ja to serve you, or we to 

turn information. k for 


beider, Stowe & Davis Furn. Co. 
80 Front Ave, & W,, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FIRE 
PLACES 


MADE OF 


Illustrated Book FREE 


Shows many new designs in the most beautiful fireplace ma- 
tenal in the world. 


PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today. 


Sole Manufacturers of *““Tapestry 
| 1830 Arena Bldg., New York 


ME 
AND AWOMEN 


¥ 762 Mather Street . 
106 Chambers Street a 


HIRSCH’S STEEL SHOE TREES 


Cat Your Shoe Bills in Half 


‘They keep your shoes in original shape until worn out. Are hollow to allow the - to circulate < 
. freely. Add 100 per cent to the life of shoes. Made of steel and enameled. Easi usted. 
nnot rust or wear out. Patented. Thousands sold in Paris—just being introduced ere. 

your dealer and if he cannot supply you send us his name and 50c (with size, 
width and shape) and we will send a pair prepaid. 


AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY 


© CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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« Bring the forest's natural relief for Asthma to your home. kin 
© balmy fragrance induces sleep in spite of nervousness 
box of 


nsomnia. Postp: 
Frederick , No. Sebago, Me. 
Home Made Chocolates and Bon 

Discarded ets rugs and rags You'll find them better, purer, and move de. 
rewoven into new licious than the factory made kind. Our c indies 

also sanitary linoleum mats for kitchen and bath room. eS Sie 
American Rug and Radical Carpet Cleaning Corp.., When you buy from us 

119 East. 131st Street, New York Ci the dealer's profit in better candy. 
We want you to taste how really de! ghtful 


our Home Made Candy is. Send 1: 
Rub Out ROSE P ETAL or and will a 
5 with sample box, and a book telling you h 
Wrinkles - R E A M to make candy at home—candy t! ~ oa 
Its wonderful guputien help to take wrinkles out of face can sell. 
and hands and give a natural youthful rose-tint to the flesh. THE HOME CANDY MAKERS 


Guaranteed beneficial. | Large size tube, , postpaid $1.00. . 
Refined = ae 230 Bar Street Canton, Ohio 


Rose Petal Cream Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. A THOUGHTFUL LITTLE GIFT 
FOR MILADY’S WARDROBE 
FAY ‘Ideal’ Sikes | HANG 


Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- | 
justed. No wrinkles. Stay upsmooth. Fit fine, 
feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. Most com- } " e 
Mothers delighted. apest for fathers } 

We also make regular lengths with same superior yarns, = Skirts i Skirts may hang smooth in your ¢\»set 

dyes ond wear. Both styles for men, women, boys and z. aH many other things 

girls. Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. i If to + bem Belts you =. _ om little Clasps 
Satisfaction or money back. Visite for free folder | ua And Peng so the Rings. 


now anc learn «bout the best stocking made. 


The Fay Stocking Co., Box 112, Elyria,O. = SO Cents Send for Booklet. 


WURLIIZER 


Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustra- 
tions. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical Instru- 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 
Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- 
ested in. Wesupply the U. S. Government. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. ue =~ No mixing—no 


161 E. 4th Av., Cincinnati 384 8, Wabash Av., Chicago f spreading — no 
muss~ no trouble. 


Just crumble up 4 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats will seek it, 
eat it, die outdoors. Easiest,quick- 
est, cleanest way. Large size 25c., 
‘ i _ small size 15c.,all druggists 


Face Powp ER é dt. 

Springfield, 
AUTUMN GLORY 

Tnumphantly follows summer sunshine and Na- 

ture is at her best. LABLACHE . : 
triumphs over wind and sun. 
Discerning women everywhere : | English Casements 
appreciate its value in pre- 

ari i i } Are ideal windows for modern 
paring for the social require- Od Ml) houses when Americanized by our 
ments of winter. Invisible, ‘ adjusters. They operate the sash 
adherent, dependable. a 5 without disturbing screens, storm 
Refuse substitutes aa “e sash or curtains. Our beautifully 


They ey may be dangerous, Flesh, White, re te : illustrated booklet tells why all 


Pink or Cream. 50c. a box of druggists | >< 
or by mail. foarte two million Nenieell the windows in your house should 


annually. Send 10c. for a sample bot. be casements. It’s invaluable 
Department R, to home builders. So just postalize 
es een, Minee THE CASEMENT COMPANY, 175 N. ‘State St., Chicago 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home, 


= Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S”? — Everywhere 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 Adver 
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Good Housekeeping’s New Big Brother 


HE press of Good Housekeeping now issues a trade review, 
GOOD STOREKEEPING, for merchants everywhere. Its 
purpose is to assist the growing cooperation between makers of 

advertised products and the retail trade, to the benefit of the public. 

The new publication will be to the Trade Press what the Literary Digest is to 
newspapers of the day and the Review of Reviews is to contemporary literature in 
gencral. It will place before the progressive retailer a quarterly digest of the chief 
commercial mediums. Through it we hope to make their relation to his prosperity 
better understood. In it we shall give any merchant in any line a bird’s-eye view of 
conditions in all lines. By it we round out our Service to the public, to the manu- 
facturer, and to the merchant. 

Good Storekeeping will be sent on request to any merchant, manufacturer, 
jobber or advertiser without charge. 


DEALERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


New York 
Washington 
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Good Housekeeping Mavazine 


AVE 25 
TO 50% 


on furniture by buying direct 
from Cincinnati. You save 
all that goes into the jobbers’ 
and retailers’ rents, office 
help, clerk hire and profits. 

You can see how it looks 
in your own home, because 
we ship on approval and 
cheerfully refund purchase 

No. 801 
price if you are not entirely 


satisfied. $6§-25—no. saz 


Send For Photographically Ilustrated 
Style Book 


It shows only worthy furniture for middle-class homes 
and better; in panes Arts and Crafts and Modern styles 
by foremost design 

Send cash with ooter for one of these —e_ artered 
Oak rockers which have spring seats and are upholstered in 
Genuine Leather; and you will be convinced the saving is a 
Teal one. 

(State if Mahoganized Birch, or Panne Plush is 
areserred at same price.) 

Our free style petes “wpa every room in the house and gives fon 
information. Send for 


$8.64 


Fifth and Main Street, ie Ohio 


All women realize that nothing attracts more admiration 
from both fluffy, wavy hair— soft— 


lustrous—char: You can possess beautif.:. wavy 


hair with but fittle “rouble and slight expense. 
Ask to be shown the 


VULCAN 
ELECTROCURL 


at department stores or any store where electrical go.s are 
sold—if dealer does not handle it he can get it for you. 
VULCAN yoy eye is a regular little wonder 
worker. With it you can imitate the natural wavy hair so 
— lectly that it that the wave is pro- 
ced artificially. 
a handsome little device, easily attached to any cicctrie 


will curl your hair ten : times for one cent. 


Kt ad t you dress your hair by the down-to-the-minute 
ELECTROCURL method ? 
SEND TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS—INTER- 
ESTING ELECTROCURL BOOKLET. 


VULCAN ELECTRIC HEATING CO., Dept. G-2, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Save Time and Money 
and Your Clothes 


Get rid of the fuss and muss—the 

work and worry—the expense of 

the old way of washing. A 

THOR ElectricWasher will doa 

great big family wash on 3c. 
worth of electricity. 
Washes clothes cleaner, 
betler and ever so much 
quicker. Noneed to send 
wash outside. No need of 
alaundress. Lightens your 
maid’s work—keeps her 
contented. The THOR 
does ail the hard work. 
There is no rubbing—no 
wear ortear. Yourclothes 
last much longer. 


Get a THOR 
Electric Washer 
for $1.50 a Week 


Wouldn't you like to try a THOR free for 15 days? 
Let us prove its usefulness and economy. en, if you 
decide to keep it, you need pay only $1.50 a week: for a 
short time. The THOR more than saves its cost the first 
year. If you have electric light in your home, you 
should havea THOR. Sit right down now and write 
for our Catalog G, name of our dealer in your town, and 
particulars of our ‘astonishing free trial offer. 

achines from up 


Hurley Machine. Company 
NEW YORK “CHICAGO 


A Servant in the Home 
That Works Without Wages 


@ A good housekeeper’s heaviest work is sweep- 
ing and cleaning. Minimize this work by using 
a Monarch Vacuum Cleaner. It has been tested 
and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


@ It is simple in construction, contains nothing 
to get out of order, uses any electrical power 
service, and is most efficient in operation. 


MONARCH 


Want Vacuum Cleaner 
Is in a Class by Itself 


competition with other 
kes of vacuum cleaners, 
Stews have been endorsed 
and adopted by the U. S 
Navy, U.S. Congress, N_Y. 
Police Dept., the Post Office, 
318 Churches, 251 Clubs, 197 
Theatres, 418 Hotels, «tc. 


@ With every Monar 

complete set of tools 
attachments, including } 
arch Magic Vacuum Window 
Cleaner, Fly Catcher and In- 
sect Destroyer. 


Freight prepaid anywhere in 
the United Slaie:. 


Send to-day —now-—befors you for 
get it, for the Monarch 


MONARCH VACUUM CLEANER CO, 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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A Plea For Loveliness 


A clear, clean skin and smooth, white 
hands are something which every wom- 
an desires, whether she is concerned 
with the impression her beauty 

makes or not. Complexion ills are / 

distasteful to everyone and if you 

want to be gladly welcomed and 

thought well of, don’t neglect 

your face and hands. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“‘The Kind That Keeps’’ 


is used and recommended by men 
and women who know, and by 
members of the medical profes- 


sion who have given the matter attention. 
It is an absolutely pure and safe prepa- 
ration—made by expert chemists, in a 
laboratory noted for its cleanliness and 
perfect system. Tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Jars 35¢, 50¢, 85c, $1.50. 

When you insist upon Daggett & Rams- 
dell's—you are getting the best cold cream 
in the store. Write for 


FREE SAMPLE 


and Instructive Booklet about The 
Care of the Skin. Address 


Hallowe en 


A different kind of store. None just like it in America. 
We make a specialty of Favors and Souvenirs for Din- 
ners, Parties, and Cotillions. — . 

A new 200 page catalogue free for the asking. 

In this advertisement are mentioned a few Favors for 
Hallowe'en. We have novelties for every conceivable occasion. 


Pumpkin Jack Lanterns, Weird and Novel 5c, 10c, 25c each. 

Celluloid Skeleton or Devil on Pin, shaking arms, 5c each. 

Crepe Paper Witch Broom Case for ices or candies 25c each. 

Skull, Black Cat, or Devil Lanterns Sc each. 

Ghost Figures Sc, 10c, 25c each. Black Witch om’ Sc, 10c, 25¢ each. 

gy Novelty Noise Makers 5c, 10c each. ted Comic Figures 5c, 
10c, 2! 

Assorted Miniature Metal Favors for cakes 15c dozen. 

Miniature China Babies 10c dozen. Hallowe'en Melting Sets 25c. 

Sparklers 5c box. Magic ay ee Fruits 15c each. 

Skeletons, — Wishbones, Grotesque Mirrors, Brooms, Wedding Rings, 

issors, Love Thermometers, Surprise coop Bats 5c each. 

Surprise Walnuts containing favors 30c per box of 1 dozen. 

Crepe Paper Pumpkins and Witch Hats containing favors 5c. 

Pumpkin Shape Ice Cups 10c. each. Smaller size for salted nuts 90c dozen. 
jorted Comic Weird Pin on Favors, 5c each. 

Hallowe’en Paper Napkins 35c package. Hallowe'en Snapping Mottoes 50c 
box. Pumpkin Jack Horner Pie containing 12 favors 

Hallowe'en Tally Cards 25c dozen. Dinner Cards 30c dozen. 

Send for Our $2.00 Assortment of Hallowe’en Favors. 
We positively do not pay mail charges 
B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 6, 812 Brozdway, New York. 


roadway 
York 


Imagine a dress 
without buttons! 


Think of the comfort and convenience of a 
house-dress_ that you can 

slip on or off in a flash— 

just like a coat. 


BALDWIN 


House-Dress 
Snap—and it’s on! 


Merely adjusting belt fits it 
instantly to any figure. Snap 
at back holds dress securely 
in place. Made of best 
percales and chambrays, 
in neatest patterns. 
versible front gives you 
double service. 


Send for free booklet 
and learn more about this simple, 


attractive garment and its many 
uses, 

Ask your dealer. If he 
doesn't carry it, he will be glad 
to get it for you. 


Baldwi 
win Garment Co., Inc. Model 326, for Fall wear, 


30 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. showing shi st effect 
Canada—Londen, Ont. 


J.PARKER PRAY'S 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


No. 1932 Guaranteed under the FOOD and 
DRUG ACT June 30, 1906 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Cannot be detected, gives the face 
and nails a delicate rose tint_that is 
truly beautiful. ROSALINE is not 
affected by perspiration or displaced 
by bathing. Jars, 25 cents. 


A refreshing and medicinal face 
powder for beautifying the skin. It 
will not clog the glands or pores of 
the skin. Flesh and white, 50c 
a box. 


For softening and whitening the 
in. Feeds and nourishes the tis- 

sues, and is considered the standard 

by the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. 
Goods sent on receipt of price and postage, 
DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
Sole Mfrs. and Proprietors 
10-12 E. 23d St. New York City 
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RUGBER SURFACE 
CAN BE WASHED 


BBRESTOS LINEO 

HEAT PROOF 
D SANITARY 


McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


Spill a Gallon of Hot 
Gravy 


on the surface of a McKAY Table Pad, and not a po ER it 
will reach your table, nor-will any of it be absorbed 
" yhen your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be 
washed clean with soap and water, or a wet cloth without re- 
moving it from the table and not a trace of the liquid will 
remain. This is but ONE of the exclusive features of this 
Asbestos lined air chambers throughout the body of 
the pad, providing a circulation of air that absorbs and carries 
away the heat, keeping the pad dry and sanitary, and at the 
same time entirely heat-proof. By simply inverting the pad 
the beautiful felt (or flannel) bottom makes an excellent card 
table out of — dining table. A positive guarantee that 
your table will not be injured 4 _— or hot liquids while 
covered bya McKAY TABLE P 
Leaves and luncheon mats aie in the same manner. 
Do i buy vom: sg pad or luncheon mats until you have 
hese. EPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
Write us booklet, etc. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 
231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Should Be In Your Kitchen 


ONLY range made of malleable iron and charcoal 
tron. Charcoal tron won't rust like steel—mal!cable 
iron can’t break. Put together with rivets—abso- 
lutely air =e with pure asbestos 
board—you can see it—insuring a dependable biking 
heat with half the fuel ——~~4 in ordinary ranges. 


Great Majestic 
Charcealiren Range 


**Outlasts Three 
Ordinary Ranges” 
All copper movable reser y oir. 
Patented accurate Oven ‘| her- 
mometer, Open End Ash Pan, 
Ventilated Ash Pit. 


A Perfect 
A Fuel Saver 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
See it before decidin« —or 
“Kange 


write for free book, * 
Comparisen.” 


Majestic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 156 
St. Louis, Mo.” 


8 For Over 50 YEARS 
| The People’s Choice 


CRYSTAL 


AG Bl 


CRYSTAL 


WYER’S 


For the LAUNDRY 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Restores the color to faded 
and gives a beautiful tint to Linens 
and Laces. 


If your grocer don’t sell it send us 
his name and address with 20 cents 
silver or stamps, for 30 cents’ worth 
of Blue, post-paid in the U. S 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co,, 


You MUST Use a 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Modern and progressive household san- 
itation demands it. 


Of the numerous vacuum devices on 
the market WHICH TO CHOOSE: per- 


THE Reeves 
PEPER. 


suc Be Petey At Our Risk 


TO PROVE TO YOU that The Recves is 
the most easily operated and most efficient hand 
wer vacuum cleaner made—TO PROVE that 
it will do your yee pd with absolute thorough- 
ness and in one-t: the time taken by a broom— 
We Make This Offer—Send us your check 
or P. O. order for $5.00 and we will at on ce sel 
you a Reeves Suction Sweeper. We ask you to 
use it for thirty days — . you do not find it to 
exactly as represented or if you are dissatis- 
fied FOR ANY REASON 1 WH TEVER please 
send it back—we poy express charges bot! ways. 
Your money will refunded without question 
or argument. 
Why pay a big price when this inexpensive 
but substantial sweeper will do the work ? 


The Reeves Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
47 Broad St., Milford, Conn. 
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They have time for amusement 
SEE THEM AT THE MATINEE 
—the lucky women who know that C. C. 
Parsons’ Household Ammonia shortens 
housework by cleaning everything from 
roughest floors to most delicate fabrics. 
It’s the great time saver, contains nothing 
harmful. Millions use it. Why not you? 


Different Sizes—at Grocers 
Look out for weak substitutes. 
Beautiful Balancing Bird MAILED FREE 

\rite for instructive, interesting toy for 
chil’ren, free, with our book describing 
dozeis of ways to lessen labor. Address 

COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
Established 1880 
56 Sedgwick Street, 


THE IDEAL TABLE SERVANT 


We will send you a 


* 


With French Plate Glass Top 
ON TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You can then appreciate the enthusiasm of the 
many happy people who have discovered the marvel- 
ous advantages of the new “ eveready "’ table servant. 

Revolves and passes everything used on the table. Does 
away with the waitress problem. Can also be used at after- 
noon teas, receptions and on the side table atcards. Heavy 
transparent French plate glass top, heavy nickel-plated 
base. Makes a different, attractive and useful Wedding, 
Christmas, Anniversary or Birthday present. 

McGraw Mfg. Co.: Atlantic City, N. J. 
Servette is a success. Will keep it, enclosed please 
find check. Merrily yours, Marshall P. Wilder. 
The regular price of Servette is $15.00. To all sending 
$10.00 we will ship Servette, prepaid, on ten days’ free trial 
in accordance with our guarantee. This offer is limited. 

Guarantee: Try it ten days—If not satisfied return at 
our expense and we will refund your money. 

When ordering, state size of your dining table 
McGraw Mfg. Company, - McGraw, N. Y. 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping Institute, Serial No. 469, 

Also Marion H. Neil, Philadelphia School of Cookery. 


of last winter? Coal prices 

are higher this year. You 
can off-set this increase, get more 
comfort and avoid much labor 
and annoyance if you equip your 
furnace or boiler with 


Ror tase wit the big coal bills 


This automatic regulator controls 
dampers and Grafts—detects and acts 
on the variation of one degree, pre- 
venting over-heating and fuel waste. 

With the clock attachment you 
can reduce the heat during sleep- 
ing hours; and automatically increase 
it to the day temperature, and by the 
time you rise the Jewell will have the 
house as warm as toast. Don’t wish 

our house warm in the morning. 
uy a Jewell and have it so. Guar- 
anteed efficient with any kind of heat- 
ing plant. Nothing to wear out, will 
last a lifetime. 
Send today for the book “The House Comfort- 
able’’—and folder with the whimsical story of “IMA 


JEWELL”—Both will interest and surprise you. 
Send postal NOW to 


JEWELL MFG. CO., 14 Green St., Auburn,N. Y. 


Giant Heater 


Will Make a Stove of your round 
wick lamp, gas-jet or mantle 
burner. Requires no more gas or 
oil than for light; does not lessen 
the volume of light; utilizes the 
waste heat. Heat and light at one 
cost. 


Will Heat Ordinary Room 
Comfortably in Zero Weather 


_ A river will run mills by concentrat- 
ing its power—your lamp or gas-jet 
will heat a room by concentrating, in- 
tensifying and radiating the waste 

heat with a GIANT HEATER. = This 


heater causes a circulation of the air, 
* giving a uniform heat. No odor, dust, 
ashes or trouble. You can heat any 
room, office or den, warm baby’s food, 


] \ or your shaving water; make tea or 


coffee, and you can do these things 

quickly, for the heat is intense. 
You know how hard it is to heat a room 
from a stove or radiator in a connecting room. 
The cold air drives the warm air back. The 
Giant Heater will not only heat the cold room, but 
will mix and circulate the air in the two rooms, 

a securing uniform heat in both. 


PRICE, on irass, $2.00 


Send today for a heater—we will send it 
by first mail or express, all charges prepaid. 
Use it in your room; if not satisfied, return it 
in 10 days and get money back. Send for 

book anyway. 


Giant Heater Co. 


On Round Wick Lamp 


873 Temple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Sure protection 
for your 
dining table 


A good part of the price you 

32> pay for a dining table is the 
cost of giving it that beautiful 
polished top. An 

®absolutely certain 

protection for that 

elegant surface isa 


p 1 * | Asbestos 
CePrieSss \tapie Mat 
Don’t risk your handsome table when you can 
give it this sure protection for one-quarter the 
cost of refinishing and polishing it after it has 
become scarred and sees by hot dishes and 
spilled liquids.. Ask your dealer : 
to show you the Peerless Asbes- —aatam New Style Book of Dutch Furniture 
tos Table Mat—you can tell the [RRtiNaNEgS ex THE most complete Arte and Crafte Furniture Style Book 
your ealer cannot supply you where this furniture is made—-several ul col ri 
write to us for nearest dealer’s quaint Dutch city clever Dutch Craftsmen, who impart a distin: 
ns ‘ you. on him and ask to see 
: Limbert’s Arts and Crafts Furniture 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
CHARLES P. LIMBERT CO. 
Dept. 241 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Il, Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. B. Holland, Mich. 


Coal Bill 


BooksWill Reduce “PERFECTION” 
Your Building Expense No Dust 


A magnificent, big, 176-page Catalog of Mill- { 
work and Building Materialcontaining pictures 
of 8,000 money-saving bargains. A handsome 
Plan Book of Modern Homes—showing 50 splen- 2 

did views and floor Plans of houses and barns v 


prices an le 
Everything in Lumber, Flooring, Doors, Windows, Takes but a few minutes to sift a whole 
Porchwork, Building Paper, Hardware, Tin- night’s ashes. 
work, Paint endRneting ctvibsteestetetecdt The maid will not leave because she has to 
books, We guarantee quality, safe delivery sift the ashes if you have a PERFECTION 
satisfaction or money back. Write us today. 
ASH SIFTER. 
Chicago Millwork Supply Company, Picks out the black diamonds as a magnet 
@ 1404West 37th St, Chicago, il, 7 selects steel 
y rite for Our let 
SUCCESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
40 Sargent Street - - «= Gloucester, Mass 


_ The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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The Simplex Ironer will iron a large table cloth 
in ‘three minutes, other work in proportion and do 
it perfectly. How long would it take you by hand? 


It’s easy to have an al of spotless, 
snowy linen when you have a 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


In the Home 
The Simplex does five hours 


ironing in one hour, and gives 
a more BEAUTIFUL FIN- 
ISH man expert laun- 


Ss. 

It irons all flat pieces and 
plain clothes—the big bulk 
of the ming, and saves hours 

for other work, rest and recreation. Pays for itself in six months. 
Operates by hand er any pewer. Sizes and prices to suit any 
ay. Heats by gas, gasoline or electricity. Gas costs only 
c. an hour, 
Write for FREE “ Ironing Hints” booklet, catalogue and thirty 
days ivee trial offer. 


American Ironing Machine 


Co. 
K58 E. Lake Street Chicago, Tl. 


A Prison for Dust 
Every speck is absorbed—cannot be 
shaken out—no dust is raise 
The B-B Dustless Dry Mop is so treated 
that it picks up and Aolds every particle 
of dust it touches. Our treatment kills 
germ life. No germs can live in a B-B 
Mop or Dust Cloth. Once a speck of 
dust has been touched it can only be 
removed by washing the mop with 
warm water and soap. Washing does 
not impair its efficiency, 


* DUSTLESS 


MOP 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
GOOD FAITH OFFER 


If your dealer will not supply you send 
us his name and we will send you these 
B-B Specialties: B-B Mop, B-B 
Dust Cloth, B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster. 
Use them ten days. Send us $1.00 

if you like them— 
otherwise return. 

Please write plainly 

your name and 

full address. 


LOOK FOR THE 
YELLOW THREAD 


Bed 


He’s safe in the Foster IDEAL Crib. It is 
accident-proof. The closely-set spindles in 
the extra high sides and ends prevent him 
from poking his head through. Let him 
tug at the sides to his heart’s content—the 
catch which holds them up can’t work loose. 
The smooth top rail is another prevention 
of injury. 


Foster IDEAL Cribs 


Accident-Proof—Noiseless 
Made in several patterns 


The sides slide up and down smoothly, 
silently — no squeaking or 
jingling to wake up baby. 
A Word to Mothers: The Foster 
\DEAL Crib Booklet is Mailed 
a io 


Free. 
ing information. Send for it. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
131 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


11 Buchanan St. & Broadway, 
St. Louis. Mo. 


$25.00 at Your Dealer’s 


Our Factory Price $11.75 
Y pay your dealer $25.00 when for $11:75 
you can get this Master-Bumt Settee of 
. genuine quarter- sawed oak — beautiful 
grain — Marokene leather cushion. Length 67 
inches, height 3744 inches, depth 21 inches. We 
complete and finish in color you choose. Then we 
ship in sections which you can easily assemble in a 
few minutes. Thousands are buying their furniture 
this way — making their money go twice as far. 

100 Designs in 

Brooks Furniture Book 
Chairs, rockers, tables, desks, etc., 64 pages filled 
with illustrations. Write for this book and our 
offer—today. Address 

BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 
4710 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 
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Postal 


Protects Every | 
Prospective Mother 


It brings you a booklet showing a 
scientific maternity garment that com- 
bines solid comfort and ease with ‘Fine 

orm” and attractive appearance, 

A skirt that always drapes evenly 

o bulkiness, no draw 

. Can be worn the 

yearround. Made in several styles and 
at prices lower than you can buy 
material and make a skirt at home. 

Send a Postal for our Illustrated 
Book. Ittellsallabouttheseskirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cut. 

When you get the book, if your dealer 
does not sell the Fine-Form Maternity 
Skirt, make your selection of material 
and style and we will make the gar- 
ment to your order. When you get it, 
wearit ten daysand ifitis not entirel 
satisfactory in every way,send it bac 
and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 

Write to-day for the Booklet. 


BEYER & WILLIAMS CO., Dept. F, Buffalo, Ni. Y. 


Write for Your Copy of the 1912-13 


Albrecht’s 


Fur Facts and Fashions 


This book embraces the information 
gathered through three score years’ ex- 
perience in furs. It tells you how to 
choose models becoming to you and get 
most for your money. Shows you the 
latest, most approved styles, whether you 
seek the ultra-fashionable or buy from a 
conservative and economical standpoint. 

Illustrates furs from actual photo- 
graphs in natural colors. A complete 
description, prices, trade names and cor- 
responding plain English names of all furs 
are given. 

You should not fail to secure your copy 
early. Send 4c in stamps for Albreeht's 
Fur Facts and Fashions No. 17 at once. 

To relieve the regular season’s rush 
later, and induce early buying, we offer 


10% Discount 
Until October 31, 1912 
off catalog prices. For example: 


Regular $218.00 Straight line Seal 20 
dyed Muskrat (Hudson Seal) coat for $196: 
eiss00 also furnished in Seal dyed Cony for 
em a hips, length of waist, height 
and weight required Ye 
Albrecht will make good any defects in furs 
bearing their label—will refund your money on 
your statement that you are dissatisfied. The 
maker's name is your only real guaranty of 
genuineness and satisfaction when buying furs. 
You can secure Albrecht Furs from dealers in various places, 
or we will ship to you direct and prepay express on cash orders. 
No risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or woney refunded. 
References: Th of delig' everywhere 
—any bank or mercantile agency. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON (Founded 1855) 
6th and Minnesota Sts. Sta. H Saint Paul, Minn. 


PASE MATERNITY 


The H. & W.(MARMO) MA- - 
TERNITY CORSET WAIST 
gives a trim and stylish figure— @ Y 
without the slightest 
ment to the well being of 
either the mother or child. 
Soft and pliable with 
lacings on either side, ad- 
justable to the comfort of 
the wearer. All steels re- 
movable. 
Particularly desirable in 
convalescence or after sur- 
gical operations. Button | 
or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price 
$2.00 at all dealers’ 
—or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Corset Waist 
Perfect freedom of acti 

given in this Waist to the : 
letic college girl, or one 
works in store, office or at } 

It happily combines grace 
style with ease, comfort 
health—encourages 
breathing, therefore quickly de) 

the chest and bust. 


om, 19 to 30. Prices, medium 
grade $1.00; b best grade $1.50. At 
on receipt of 


H.& W.Co., Newark, N. J. 


H, & W. Waists are made for all “siete: Misses and Children. Insist 
on & W. and accept no substitute. Hiustrated Rooklet on request. 


cuLture ™ LHE FAC 


Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Woman Knows 


lines and health to the body. Kathryn Murray. after ten 
ears study. has perfected a sci _— ce system of Facial Phys- 
ical Culture which restores expression, contour 
= health: freshness to the ~— in the same mark 
degree. s system remedies, removes and prevents 
Lines on Porohens Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
**Crow’s Feet,”’ etc. Withered and Yellow 
Drawn Down Flaccid or Tissu 
Sagging Cheek Congested. dy Complexion 
Droopin Mouth Corners (By invi; circulation) 
Double Chin Misdeveloped Muscles 
Miss Murray's Book, ee and * tells how young 
women can and p' 
facial beauty. one is too Id to to benefit. This 
New Culture Course for. the Body. 
t toda: 


KATHRYN "MURRAY, Dept .6-10, 417 S. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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No. 352—One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents 


A real desk and a handsome library 


1 combined in the ce of one; and at the 
table price of one. _ 


Simply pulling open the drawer provides ° 
desk space with non-spillable ink-well and pen Moder nize Yo ur F loors 
groove, with a large roomy drawer beneath ¢ Good housekeepers appreciate this 
the lid for stationery and correspondence. To flooring, for its sanitary, water- 
use desk, nothing on the table need be dis- proof and fire-proof features. 


turbed. Try it in your kitchen; it will min- 
Your choice of seventy-five designs (in all imize the scrubbing and enable you 
staple woods) at prices to suit. , to keep your kitchen spic and span. 


Stine Desk Tables Imperial Sanitary Flooring 


Table with Metal is particularly suited for kitchens, pantries, bath- 
Slides—are carried by leading , soages as well as for the larger uses—garages, fac- 
furniture dealers. ours can- linea TC 9720 tories, churches and public buildings. Easily ap- 
Our Send for samples and full information 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY, 220 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New Beauties BECOME NURSE 


in 
Needlework 


If you have thought that baskets were 
the only beautiful things you could make 


with raffia, you should write at once for We Trained These Nurses at Home 


our illustrated book about 


Miss Z. N. Baker, Spokane, Wash., is in charge 
of the Nursing Department of a Salvation Army Mater- 


nity Home. 
]= a la Miss B. M. Emberg, Lowell, Mass., writes, “I 
receive $15 and $18 a week and have ‘had more work than 
I can do.” 
It shows beautifully embroidered table covers, Mes. Ww. N; Barbour. No. {Attleboro. Mase.. writes, 
e KnOW ge obtaine rom e lectures ave 
hangings and cushion tops, work bags, dainty been able to take difficult cases and hold a responsible 
bath slippers, etc., in crochet work. Komi- position in an institution.’ 
Raffia gives great scope for artistic color effects 
Culture —it is quicker and easier to work in than silk UR METHOD OF HOME TRAINING has en- 
il orwool. Weimport Komi-Raffia from Mada- of women with and without 
~ earn to a week as nurses. Sen or a copy © 
contour needlework dealers sel it, each shade in a sepa- ing method; 248 pages with intensely interesting experi- 
marked rate box, price 10c. Look for the name Komi- ences by our graduates. 
4 a Rafha. If your dealer hasn't it, write us—we Forty-eight specimen lesson pages 
locks will see you are supplied. sent free to all inquirers 


comey || SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Gencribe COMPANY Eleventh Year 

coal | | 374 Main Street JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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BELL'S SEASONING 


For Nearly Fifty Years preferred by Chefs, 


Cooks and Housekeepers to flavor Dressings 


for Meat, Game, Fish and Poultry. 
Insist upon BELL'S the Original. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. Place in 
a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot water or milk to melt 
butter and make bread right consistency. Add one even tablespoon of Bell’s 
Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 
For goose or duck add one raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL. 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon 
Bell’s Seasoning, % teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid 
when hot, 1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves 
over which thin sliced lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one level 
tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. ‘Sprinkle over the meat, cut 
fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes ont fy. 

Will mail on og > of six 2-cent stamps 10-cent can to flavor the DRESSING for 100 Ibs. 
Meat or Poultry; or for twelve 2-cent stamps 25-cent can to flavor 300 lbs., and with each can 
our beautiful ‘“‘ Booklet’’ of valuable cooking recipes. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bel’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell’s White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Why a Church Fair 


or some equally unsatisfactory method of raising money 
when you can raise more mone = and do it easier by 


using the Good Housekeeping P 


After a church fair or bazar nearly everyone connected with it is tired and worn 
out. Almost everything sold at the fair had to be donated in the first place, which 
necessitated a considerable amount of begging on the part of the committee. If the 
fair has “cleared” $500.00 it has been considered a grand success. 

By the Good Housekeeping Plan you do not have to beg or donate, you have no 
hard or disagreeable work to do, and you give full value for all money you receive. 
All concerned are entirely satisfied with results. 

We have thousands of church societies that have made this Good Housekeeping 
Plan their principal means of raising funds for a number of years. If the society in 
which you are interested is not one of these, you can prove your loyalty in no better 
way than by writing to us for particulars. You will not have to invest anything, as 
we send all necessary supplies free of charge. 


Please drop us a line. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


Agency Bureau 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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You Get a New Pair 


if any pair of Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves 
proves defective. No discussion with the 
dealer—no explanation is necessary. If 
Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves rip, tear or are 
unsatisfactory, return to us the gloves and 
the Guarantee Bond which is in each pair, 
and we will exchange them for you. That 
is the way the Ireland Guarantee works. 


TEED 
GUARA NOVES 


Naturally, to support our broad guarantee, we have 
to make good gloves—gloves that will give much better 
service than we guarantee them to. Ireland’s Gloves 
embody the finest workmanship and we use the best 
leather obtainable. 

From $1.50 upward in Mocha, Cape, Glace and 
Chamois, for men, women and children. Sent prepaid 
if your dealer doesn’t offer them. Send a post card for 
our free book, ““The Style and Story of the Glove.”’ 
IRELAND BROS., 38 State Street, Johnstown, N.Y. 

New York Salesrooms with A. M. Tolson & Co., 45 East 17th St. : > ~ 
Dealers: Write for our “selling plan.”” We back up your sales. : —e 


Give Your Home An Atmosphere of Travel 
4 Bring the gleam and charm of the Great West into 
y your parlor, library or den, by investing in one or more of the 
very same blankets the Indians wear. 
n 
apps Indian biankets 
- Your choice of beautiful patterns and colors— 
; the rainbow blankets of the Osages, the gorgeous 
eC. “painted desert” design of the Hualpai, the soft blending browns 
and basket pattern of the Navajos, the famous Swastika of the 
Poncas, the rattlesnake design of the Kiowas, the riotous sunset 
colors of the Shoshones—excellent blankets all—soft, fleecy, all-wool, 
1g thoroughly serviceable, made by the firm which for a generation 
in has supplied the Indian tribes with their blankets 
er Not a mere ornament, but useful in a hundred of ways in 
every home—for couch, davenport, alcove, den, porch, auto, carriage, ham- 
as mock, swing. boat. An excellent baby robe. Just the shoulder wrap on 
cool evenings about the house. 
Don’t forget the name CAPPS on the edgeof every blanket. 
At your dealer's or write today for pictures of blankets in actual colors. 
J. Capps & Sons, Ltd. 
Dept. S, Jacksonville, Ill. 
DEALER’S NOTE: New York Salesroom for visiting Savers 
Y 220 Fifth Ave. Address all corr le, Hil. 
ate 
titute 
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One Corn Free 


To Prove That Corns are Needless 


Let us do this, if you doubt the facts. Let soreness, no inconvenience, yet that corn is 
yuu us mail you a Blue-jay ended forever. 
plaster. Do this if you doubt the facts. But the 
Put it on your toughest better way is to go now to your drug store, get 
corn, Note how the pain a package of Blue-jay and end that corn to- 
stops instantly. night. 

Note how the B & B wax Sixty million corns have been ended in that 

undermines thecorn. Then way and yours are just like the rest. 
see in two days how the corn Whatever you do, stop paring. That’s a dan- 
comes out. No pain, no gerous method, and it means only brief relict, 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


dust a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, at acost of 2caweekfor power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to doother work while the machines are doing the washing, 


The*1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 
ral The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
i : . , You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
Ww — rj on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a Iever, and the washer does the wringing. All 
: ~ so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


Doing the wringing with auton 
1900 Electric Motor Washer 


Days 
book 


dressed to 1900 R CO. 
. ¥. Or, if you live in Canada, write 1 
St., Torontc, Canada. (23) 
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Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
I 
aa — | clock 
dial. 
1900 Water Motor Washer 
any water tap inst 
de 
\ 
the ni 
Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 
No extra charge for which is one of the 
finest made. rite for EE BOOK and FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
ac ae — ” |Don’t doubt! ? Don’t say it can’t be done. The free rovesthatitcan, Butwe 
not ask you to take our word for.it, Weoffer to send a 190 Motor Washer on abs 
lute Free Trial for an entire monthto any responsible person. Not acent of secu™ 
ity—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even sgt 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all we claim for it. A postal 
card name and address sent to 
turn mail. All correspondence shot 
the Canadian Washer Co., 355 Yonge | 
Adver 
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Have Your Refrigerator 
Built to Fit Your Home 


Make it an integral part of the house, especially suited to meet your 
particular requirements. It can be arranged to be iced from the outside so , 
that thé iceman need not enter your kitchen and track mud all over the floor. 
It can be equipped with ice water cooler, special racks for mineral water, 
wine, beer, etc., and many other conveniences. 


«McCray Refrigerators 


are built to order for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Public Institutions, etc. They are used 
by the U.S. Pure Food Laboratories and in thousands of 

the finest private residences. Physicians and sanitation 4 - 

Get Expert Advice 
about your refrigerator. Send usa floor plan and our Service 
De; artment will prepare architectural drawings specifying the par- 
ticu.ar kind of a refrigerator that will meet your requirements, and 
submit blue prints, specifications and estimates without charge. 
Let us help you solve your refrigerator problem. 


let ree Boo 4) — 
No. °9—Regular gion for Residences No. 68—For Grocers 
No. 49—For Hote ubs, Institutions No. 73—For Florists 
No. (0—For Meat Markets No. A.H. Built-to-order for Residences 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 
373 Lake Street y Kendallville, Ind. 
Display rooms and agencies in the principal citiee 


Valuable New Feature on the Best 


Temperature Regulator fr. 'stanaara 
ONLY 8-DAY CLOCK TIME ATTACHMENT MADE 


It is no longer a question for argument as to whether or not you need a heat regulator. 
Now the only question is: Do you want the best? Do you want “the original ’””—“ the 
Minnepolis”: ? The equipment that year by year has kept in the lead and to-day offers in 
this latest improvement the “de luxe” device of all makes and models. The beautiful 
clock iime attachment has a solid brass frame, beveled glass sides and top and porcelain 
dial. I{as hour and half-hour strike and repeat. It is easily removed and can be used 
about the house as a time-piece. 


TptINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Maintains even temperature of any Guaranteed accurate and dependable. 
desired degree day and night Lasts as long as the house 
You can determine exactly the tempera- The “ Minneapolis ” can be used with 
ture of warmth you want during the day, hot water, hot air, steam or natural gas 
indicate at bed time the temperature for heating. It is absolutely dependable, 
the night and set the alarm for a resump- and is proof against carelessness, waste 
tion of the day time temperatyre to occur of fuel and possible loss by fire. 
automatically any time within 12 hours. % 
SOLD BY THE HEATING TRADE EVERYWHERE 
UNDER POSITIVE GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


Write for booklet showing all our models with descriptions and prices. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


704 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
144 High St., Boston 218 E. Washington St., Syracuse In Living Room 
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Your Home Is Your Pride @& 


Why not keep it that way with a 
slight extra expenditure? Why not 
protect your beautiful hardwood 
floors and costly rugs by equipping 
your furniture with 


They will not scratch, mar nor stain 
the finest floors or costliest coverings. 


Casters with wheels of iron, 
leather, wood or fibre damage 
and ruin floors and rugs. 


Try ‘‘FELTOID’S.’’ Furniture and 
Hardware Dealers will supply you. 


INSIST 
on the 
genuine 


Ask to have “FELTOID” Casters or Tips put on all the new 
furniture you purchase, and see that ‘““FELTOID” is stamped 
on every wheel and tip, Send postal anyway for booklet No. 4. 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. J] Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Oh, Gir-ruls— 


en0X (\ocolates!” 


A box of Lenox Chocolates 

is a box of fun. It is full from 

cover to bottom with giggles and 
gurgles of delight. It brings con- 

genial spirits together in jolly confab and 
banishes the blues to limbo. 


Next time you entertain, give Lenox 
Chocolates a large place in the festivities. 
Thus you will delight everybody and make for 
yourself a reputation as a charming hostess. 
Lenox Chocolates are-entirely pure. They are sold 
at different prices, because some are made and boxed 


more expensively than others, but in each, regardless 
of price, the materials are the best possible to obtain. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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A Windy, Day -- Leaky Window = Dirt and 


_ unless you have Monarch Metal Weather Strips, Send for Our Free 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


dgery, Drafts and Colds 


very window in your house leaks. Your house may be well-built, but 
_ and must be, cracks between the sash and frame of every window— 


Illustrated Booklet 
This is why your curtains, rugs, and furniture get dirty so quickly. This | \pich tells all about the Monarch 
is why the children catch cold on windy da This is why your house is | Metal Weather Strip— gives 
is why the y days. 
“hard to heat.” letters from — 
: i i crac * h phs of fine residences, hotels an 4 
_ Prepare for winter now, Close ks in your where 
dirt, the germs, the noise and the drafts, by equipping every Lat este yen bow 
h Metal Weather Strip | 
Monarc e a ea er p Arizona, was equipped throughout 
i i se ha en 
The Monarch is the perfect type of weather-strip. It consists of two sliding tubes—a en eee sence a 
tube within a tube, a can be — and — mea ease, and yet the strip is had fitted, and each was found to be 
solut weather-tight. Rattling windows are impossible. i 
- an Metal Weaber Strips are made of bronze or zinc and cannot rust. They cannot absolutely sytem. 
be bent—have no sharp edges to cut the hands. They are inconspicuous and so placed that it is what he thinks about the Monarch 
almost impossible to injure them. Warping or shrinking of the sash does not affect their useful- Metal Weather Strip. We bave 
ness. Sash cords can be replaced witbout ene et eae —_ _—— to any ives in every section of the 
yindov d r old. No deep grooves to be dug into your wood-work, texp wand if 
ery a ” cadens Coenen Ina ae aon time you can save their cost in coal bills, let alone | COUDtTY There is one near you, and i 


cleaning expenses and possible doctor’s bills. 
This winter, make your house a clean, quiet, healthful home. Equip every window with or give you an estimate of cost. This 
Monarch Metal Weather Strips. Write for our booklet today. 


will place you under no obligation, 


MONARCH METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., 4122 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


FINISH YOUR SEWING IN 3 THE TIME 
Use Bissell Electric Thotor 


Why tie yourself to your sewing machine? 
* Why sew all day treadling with your feet? 
Surely your time and health are worth more. 

@The BISSELL ELECTRIC MOTOR cuts your day’s sewing to a few 

hours. You do your sewing in one-third the time, or three times the \\ 

sewing in the time it now takes. You are not exhausted when the sun 

sets, but are fresh and free to enjoy the evening with your family 

and iriends. The Bissell Electric Motor pays for it all with the money 
that it saves you. | 
@ This little motor, which replaces the hand-wheel of your machine, fits every Hy 
make, drop-head and box-top alike. Above all, the speed is easily controlled 
from }4 stitch to 1500, or any number in between, per minute. You can sew slowly || 
through light material or around a corner, and very rapidly through straight or 
heavy work. And there’s no treadling! You need no knowledge of electricity, 
no more than when you take down the receiver to telephone. The cost of elec- 
tricity is less than 14 cent a day. 
@ Sewing the old way, treadling the machine, is the cause of many backaches, 

headaches, and stitches-in-the-side. By using the Bissell Electric Motor 
your sewing becomes enjoyable and healthful. Every woman can use 
this motor; it saves health and money, as well as time, It is 


to get. Write for Free Booklet and Demonstration 
in Your Home. 
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FOUNTAIN 


With the Rotary Valve combining TWO BOTTLES IN ONE 


ONLY HOT WATER-BOTTLE AND FOUNTAIN SYRINGE ON EARTH 
that holds boiling water and radiates real heat, that remains hot an Wit? night wn 


one filling, that is absolutely dependable, that t leak, / 
LIFETIME. The name GILLETTE is on the oan. * teat Donel on the bottle you buy. 


c dot ivnen, 0 For sale by first class drug and department stores everywhere, or to you direct if dealer does not ha’ 
fined, burnished nickel plate, GILLETTE MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Woman Worth While 


| Holds the Admiration 


Friend, Brother, Sweetheart. She is sound in body 
and mind; is efficient, well poised, with 


Perfect Health. 


anda 


Good Figure 
(well carried) 

She makes the most of herself. 

I have helped 60,000 of the most refined, intellectual 
women of America to regain health and good figures and 
have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? You 
are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day in the privacy of your 
room, to following scientific, hygienic principles of health prescribed to 
suit your particular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight ‘ 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they arescientific and appeal to common sense. 


voucean- NNO Drugs—No Medicines 


Be Well so that everyone with whom youcome in contact is permeated with your strong 
spirit, your wholesome personality—feels better in body and mind foryour very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— . 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
Judge what Ian do for you by what I have done for others. I have relieved such 
Chronic Ailments as: 
Indigestior A i Nervousness Catarrh Weaknesses 
Constipat Sleepl Torpid Liver Headach Rh ti 
The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines advertise my work. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving 
" other information of vital interest towomen Write for it and I will also tell you about 
my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least 
you will help me by your interest in this great movement for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 


‘ Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft Dept. 22 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized authority upon the scienti/ic 
care of the health and figure of woman. 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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ere gee After eight years of rough handling— 
my Witt’s Ash Can is apparently just as good as ever,” 
writes a Boston man. And dozens of similar testimonials 
are in our files. The reason why 


Witt’s Cans and Pails 


last so long is this: they are made of heavy steel, 
deeply corrugated, by actual test 29 times as strong 
as plain steel. Then each can and pail is. gal- 
vanized so heavily that they resist rust indefinitely, 
Yet Witt’s cost but little more than the ordinary 
kind, last twice as long. 


Ask your dealer to oom Ron! Witt’s Cans and Pails—there are 

three sizes ofeach. If he hasn't them, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. There is no “just as good.” 

THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. L, CINCINNATI, O. 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 


Beautiful Floors 
Are Easy to Have 


when you use the right finish. 
Waxed floors are the finest, 
and in our opinion the wax 
which produces the richest, 
most beautiful and most dur- 
able finish is Old English 
Floor Wax. That’s because 


contains more of the hard, imported solid-waxes, cost us 
more, but they make it go farther and last longeP Cap buy. H. 
This ‘finish will not show mars nor scratches, will not. become “sticky and: ell a 


not collect dust. Jt lasts. 
Old English Floor Wax brings out all the beauty in your HOOFS) farnitufesbr id Gan 
work and is very easy to apply. A 60c can will do a large room. Prove it for “> ry er 
Sen ooklet an 
Send for Free Sample and Our Book Free Sample so I can 
‘‘Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.’’ Tells about 
Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture no 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed ed Floors Interior Woodwork ~g 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks _ 
Pine Floors Eiaben, Pantry and Removing Varnish, etc. + 
Bathroom Floors . 


THE A. 4. BOYLE CO., 1909 West 8th 
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No. 5784— Chair. Ohinese_ Chip 

dale. Solid mahogany frame work. Cove: 

our choice of colors or patterns in tapestries or 
various colors of genuine Jeather. 


cove’ 
Any piece may be p 


No.4525—KarpenThree-Pi te; 
of Adam design, Mahogany framework ; 

red with silk — or damask. 
separately. 


Furniture Luxury at 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


No. 5900—Karpen Arm Chair, 
**Modern German”’ design. Lux. 
uriously upholstered in genuine 
leather or tapestry of any color, 


For three generations 


ture the best of 
its kind and to 
price it within the 
means of the average 
home. In materials, 


in workmanship, in 
beauty and in the mat- 


Karpen 


Gu 


If you do not find our trade mark 
on the upholstered furniture shown 
in the stores, seek the Karpen dealer 
and take no chances with unbranded 
furniture upon which the maker is 

ashamed to put his name, 


Upholstered 
Furniture | 


| CHICACO-NEW YOR 


Be Karpen No. 45 
odernGerman” Arm Chair of Adam 
Library Gen- Beautifully earveds 
4 er cover- ~ 


ion seat. 


covering. 
Arm Chairto match. 


Moderate Cost 


Karpen Furniture is 


we have striven to make|trademarked and war- 
Karpen Upholstered Furni-|ranted to be trustworthy in 


find helpful in choosing the right furniture. 


ter of comfort our productions are unrivalled for 
the cost. We make nothing which we cannot | for your home. 
guarantee. Thus the purchaser is safeguarded. | Book “ A. O.” 


20 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 


It is sent free for the asking. 


5. K 


Bldg., Chicago 


Rocker. Arm Ch | 
Frame choice of imported tapes 
try, panne mohair 


every detail. It 
is sold by dealers 
at prices varying ! 
to meet the expendi- jf 
tures of all classes. 


We print an illustrated 
Book which you will 


Please send for a copy of 


arpen & Bros. | 


m Bidg., New York 
St., Boston 


No. 5784 No 4525 No.s900 
; 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
TRADE MARK 
i 
ton design in solid m Cane sea 
with inlay cush: 1] 
ther, damask or 
either 
RR Arm Chair to match. any color. 
: 
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The Best 
Solution of Modern 
Heating Problems is Found in 


UNITED STATES BOILERS AND RADIATORS 
“THEY are scientifically designed and constructed for full heating effici- 


ency with minimum fuelconsumption. Their installation means balmy, 
even temperature—Fall, Winter and Spring—with sweet, clean air, free 
from dust and gas—full of oxygen for you and your children to breathe. 


Their installation also means fewer colds and less sickness—for the home heated 
with United States Boilers and Radiators is a sanitarily heated home. They are 
designed to meet your individual requirements, no matter what your house or 
where. Their efficiency is proved by their great economy. 


“A Modern Housewarming” Free 
In order that you may decide for yourself the “system best adapted to your individual needs, we 
have published “A Modern Housew ” allustrated with photographs of actual interiors, 
and which has been compiled by expert eating engineers. t will go to you upon request. 
No home is is sanitary that is broom cleaned. A _dustless, germless residence or = 
mercial g is assured if youowna may cible,” or “Capitol-Connersville 


alain and efficient of =e cleaners. May we Ta | you our booklet, “How ~ 
=. a Vacuum Cleaner,” writt RET, It will go free upon request. 


UNITED ,STATES GRPORATION yn 


New York . . 4S, 7 West 20th st. Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 

Boston , ° . 236 Congress St. Pittsburgh . . 4th Ave. & Wood St. 
Ph iladelphia + « 122 North 13th St. Buffalo - «. « Fidelity Trust Bidg. ° 
Washington, D. C. Met. Bank Bidg. Cleveland . . 1419 Schofield Bidg. Omaha 916 Farnam St. 
Baltimore . . 709 North Howard St. Chicago . . 184 North Dearborn St. + « « 220 East 10th St. 
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church? 


Miss Eva Sherwood made such 
a good record that she captured a 
Cash Prize of $150.00 each month 
for four consecutive months. 
$613.75 in Prize Money, to which 
should be added her Cash Com- 
missions on each order — fully 
$600.00 more—a total of more than 
$1200.00 for her four months’ effort. 

Mrs. Edith A. Hassell, the 
mother of two dear little children, 
and a very busy housewife, earn 
$227.50 in one month during her 
spare time. ° 

Miss Ruth Andrews made just 
$5.00 less than Mrs. Hassell during 
the same month. 


Did you ever have the feeling of in- 
dependence that comes from knowing 
that you can have most anything you 
want? Wouldn’t you like to have mone 
of your own to use for new clothes, for the 
home, for presents to relatives, or for the 


There are a thousand things a woman can do 
with money, but unfortunately there are not a 
thousand ways of making it. Our plan has enabled 
thousands of women to have permanent incomes of 
their very own to spend as they choose, and most of 
it has been earned during spare time. 


Read the following, which shows plainly what 
some women have already accomplished : 


These women were all inexperienced at the start, and we know 
that what they have done you can do, if you make the same 
honest and sincere effort which they did. 


If you want a bank account, if you want to go through 
college, or to educate your children, if you want to travel, 
if you want all of the pretty clothes that your heart may 

have longed for, just sign the coupon and we’ll gladly 
tell you all about our Subscription Plan. 
clean, dignified work. 
known and respected everywhere, and their 


381 Fourth Avenue 


unity 


Mrs. K. S. Hoyt and Mrs. E. L. 
Funston, women of families, and 
busy ones too, both earned Prizes 
of $125.00 each, and in addition 
fully as much again in com- 
missions. 


Miss Louise Bispham. Mrs. Isi- 
dore Bourke, Mrs. Clifford Wil- 
liams, Miss Maud E. Baker, Mrs. 
Cary Hart, Miss Elizabeth Gibson, 
average from $35.00 to $75.00 
monthly, sometimes more, from 
their subscription work, and most 
of it is earned during spare time 
—utilizing the ‘breathing spells” 
that most women have in abun- 
dance. 


It is 
Our magazines are 


New York City 
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Cleans and 


Polishes 
As You Dust With It 


Makes Everything Bright and Sanitary 


It will take those ugly white spots off your table; that bluish, smoky look off 
your piano ; in fact, there isn't a piece of furniture or woodwork in your home, 
including hardwood floors, but what it will make bright, clean and sanitary— 


just like new. You simply moisten a cheese-cloth with LIQUID VENEER and 
zo ahead and dust. 


There are no fussy directions—no om | to wait for. LIQUID VENEER does 


its work instantly by restoring the original beauty to everything on which it is used. 


Trial Bottle Free J 


The popularity of LIQUID VENEER is shown by the fact -~ 
that you can get it anywhere—at druggists’, grocers’,de- ~ 
partment, paint and oil stores, hardware and furniture 


UP” 
dealers’. A free trial bottle will be sent upon your UPON. 
filling in and mailing the attached coupon today. ae nese SPECIALTY 

206-J Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. ¥. fae 
sampie 
HOME OIL, our new product, 
is unequalled for preventing rust eee 
he Yellow. packs and tarnish. 
LIQULD VENEER) 
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Guernsey is inexpen- 

sive —the small pieces ‘ 

cost but a few cents; the largest casseroles iY 


little more than a good granite saucepan. 


Have you tried 
cooking in a Guernsey casserole ? : 


An 
The Guernsey casserole has grown in popularity until it has become almost a household , 
necessity. You will find it in carefully managed homes everywhere. é 
For the Guernsey casserole cooks slowly and thoroughly. Under its close} : 
cover the full, natural juices of the foods are retained, and even the most inex- feonmnal : 
pensive meats and vegetables can be made appetizing and tempting. | er “t 
And you serve these enticing foods steaming hot, rich and savory, right from ‘ 
the stove in the same dishes! 3 Go 
The rich brown outside finish of Guernsey blends with the gleam of silver | } 
and the whiteness of table linen, and either with or without a metal receiver is iS 
the most attractive dish on your table. | oe B. 
Try this new way of cooking and serving-in Guernsey. It’s the sensible, BI 
practical and delightful way. ———— 
Send six cents in stamps for Guernsey Cook Book. It tells all about casserole and au 
gratin cooking, and contains almost half a hundred delicious recipes. Bi 
THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE COMPANY 
18 East End Street CAMBRIDGE, OHIO BE 
BE 
BE 
BE 
BE 
The best silverware manufacturers use Guernsey for mounting in metal 
receivers. It lasts longer than other earthenwares ; will not peel off and 
mix with the food. For sale at most good stores. Before you buy 
look for ** The trademark that introduced the casserole to America.” ig 
It is on the bottom of every piece. 
Adver 
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ypirecr FROM WORKSHOP YOU SAVE ONE THIRD 


Handy Pin, 
Pearis . 


White 
Pertect Diamond, 
14K Meunting 


Diamond S 

We Jew! fry 


145 2. 
Solid Gold 
Pendant, 


St Pin 
Button, 
Masenta Pin, 
Pearis 


‘ end for this big 
200 page catalog, picturing °%, 
over 10,000 artictes—it’s free. 
catalog goods at catalog prices, 
chown actual size uniess otherwise stated. 


BAIRD -NorTH 
Provipence, 


BAIRD- "NORTH CO. MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT TO THE USER, 
i WILL SEND FOR THEIR BIG 200-PAGE FREE CATALOG. 
BECAUSE a dollar saved is a dollar earned. Buying 
direct from their workshop |! pay factory prices— 

| save one-third. 


BECAUSE | shall receive goods of the highest quality 


in beautiful boxes goods that are unconditionally xP 4 

BECAUSE they deliver free and guarantee the safe 

BECAUSE it is easy to shop from their illustrated cat- os 

alog—one of goods—one remittance, and my ay e 

BECAUSE they are reliable— any banker anywhere | 

will tell me so. G 
BECAUSE, just forthe asking, will recetie their beau- 


tiful 200-page book, picturing over 10,000 splendid 
articles Suitable for Christmas and other gifts. 
BECAUSE | shall receive prompt service and big vatue. 
They will satisfy me or return my money—no- 
body can do more. 
1 will write for their FREE catalog today—NOW. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
674 Broad Street :: Providence, R. |. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 


Bargains 


By all means note the startling low prices we quote 
on any kind of Heating Plant you desire. Big bargains on brand 
new, first quality, guaranteed Hot Water, Steam or Warm Air 
Systems. You.can’t afford to be without a heating plant in your 
home when the cost today is so low. 

Complete Warm Air Plants as low as $50.33. Complete 
Steam Heating Plants as low as $121.80. Complete Hot 
Water Systems as low as $128.33. This includes every- 


thing, boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings and our Special 
Hercules Circulator, the latest invention in hot water heating. 


No more carrying coal upstairs; no more removing ashes every morning; 
no more dust, soot or coal gas to ruin your carpets, rugs and furnishings. 
Get rid of the nuisance and the uncertainty of stoves. Get a fine heating 
plant direct from us and heat every room to an even comfortable temperature, 
taking care of your health, comfort and your furnishings. 


Install the Plant Yourself 


Furthermore, remember that you can install any one of our heating —- in your home 
without difficulty. We send you full and complete instructions on just how to do the work 
yourself in a short time and save all the expense. No matter 
where you live, and no matter whether you have running 
water in the house or not, we absolutely guarantee that you 
can do the installing yourself with perfect success. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s Guarantee 


We guarantee every heating plant we sell, whether hot 
water, steam or warm air, to be absolutely perfect in 
every detail. We further guarantee and agree that 
if any plant does not give the customer perfect 
satisfaction it can be returned to us and we will return 
the purchase price and pay the transportation charges 
both ways. 


Write for Free Booklet Today 


Now send your name and address AT ONCE for our 
Big Heating g stem Book No. 68G16, sent FREE and 
POSTPAID. his booklet shows our entire line of 
heating plants, Hot Water, Steam and Warm Air, com- 
letely illustrated and described. The greatest book of 
eating Bargains ever published. Send for it At Once, 
Today. Be sure to mention Book No. 68G16. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Beautiful Finishes Inside and Outside 
Don’t make a mistake. Paper is un- On the exterior much depends on 

sanitary, expensive, comes loose and is the quality of the paint you use, its 
difficult to clean or remove evenly for binding and wearing power and the per- 
re-papering. Calcimines should not be manency of the colors. Use 

considered. Remember the muss of 
washing off the old colors, the streaks 
that are left to show through the new, 
how the children leave marks of their 
chubby little hands on walls that cannot 
be washed, and how every touch leaves 


an unsightly scratch or mar. Avoid 
all this. Do it right. Decorate with 


LOWE BROTHERS and you will guard against mistakes and i 

be certain of securing best results. 

Our Oil Stains, embracing several 

a8 Ge tans new colors, appeal particularly to 

ishing i ish, Weather 
the most beautiful of all interior finishes. fishing in Early English, Weather 
It is washable, sanitary and fadeless and Oak; etc., or to makers of mission: or 


its beautiful colors, “soft as the rainbow Ttcraft furniture. These stains are p> 


: . absolutely permanent and fadeless, and 
tints,” produce the most pleasing effects. are far ae to dyes which fade easily. 
it comes in a variety of colors, ready to Write for oil stain pamphlet. 


use, and harmonizes with any color In the Lowe Brothers Line there’s a paint, hd 
scheme. Send for color cards. varnish, enamel or stain for every purpose. 


Ask your local High Standard dealer ‘: ay of ou: products and 


FREE Books. If you don’t 
know who he is, drop us a card and we will introduce you. We will also send you ‘‘ Harmony in Color, 
and ‘* Homes Attractive From Gate to Garret,’’ showing ideal interior and exterior decorative schemes. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
482 E. Third St. DAYTON, O. 
Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 
LOWE BROTHERS, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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FOR MEDIUM 
NAP CARPETS The simple lever which is moved by a slight thumb 
pressure, raises or lowers the rotary brush so that its 
= pressure can be perfectly adjusted to the thickness of 
x, the rug or carpet. The result is that you get all of the 
FOR LONG dust, crumbs and threads without wearing out the rug. 
CARPETS 
FOR SHORT: 
NAP CARPETS 3 


Fill out the coupon below and we will mail 
you full particulars regarding this new improvement together with 


A Working Model FREE 


which will show at a glance just how the brush is raised or lowered. 

These other features also help to make the National the sweeper 
you should buy. The brush is made of Genuine Chinese Bristles 
which have the life and strength to pick up the most stubborn speck 
or scrap. The brush does not slip because it is operated by rubber 
tired rollers. It is a sweeper that is actually spill-proof and the 
steel ferruled handle will neither split nor work loose. 


It runs so easily a child can use it 


\_ This easy-running feature is so pronounced that 
\_ full emphasis must be placed on it. Keeping 
the dining room, living room and 

hall brushed up, becomes pleasure 
i rather than work. 


Torrington, Conn. On sale everywhere in United States 
and Canada 


Gentlemen: Please 


mot model ot National \ NATIONAL SWEEPER 
\ COMPANY 


we 17 Laurel Street 
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a ‘ WHETHER your floors are old or new, of soft 
wood or hard, painted or unpainted, stained 
or unstained, or covered with linoleum or oilcloth, you can 
easily keep them in a beautiful, bright, sanitary condition with 


fj STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


FLOOR FINISH 


§ Leok tor the Trade-mark on a Yellow Label, All others are imitations 


' The One Perfect Floor Varnish | 


ELASTICA is especially intended for use on wood floors, oilcloth and fa 
linoleum. By following the directions on each can of ELASTICA you /~ © 
can easily secure a beautiful, sanitary, faultless surface which defies 

the hardest sort of wear—a floor which is heel proof, caster proof j 

and “boy proof.” 

SEND FOR BOOK 87 

“* How to Finish Floors” — Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, 
rich i ti fo king and keeping floors beauti Also 


in sugg r 
ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards showing handsome 
interiors, which will be sent with our compliments. Address 


29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
= 301 Mission Street, San Francisco, California, or 
~~ International Varnish Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


° 
1 r / N 
; 
| 
| 
1°: 
Wort, 
q\\| =a Sam russ 
| 
| | J 
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No More Back-breakiy J Stooping 
_or Bending to Polish Haggtwood Floors 


\ \ 


\ 


HE O-Cedar Polish Mop puts 
an end to it. Simply pass it 
over the floor and every speck 

of dust is taken up and your floor polished—all at 

the same time. No hard rubbing—no getting on 
your hands and knees. 


Polish 


makes it easy to clean those hard-to-get-at places : under the bed, the stair 
banisters, the tops of high furniture, etc. It collects and holds the dust 
from everywhere. The only mop that can be cleaned by washing and 
then renewed by adding a few drops of O-Cedar Polish. Handle is 54 
inches long and the mop heavily padded to protect against the marring 
of furniture. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Sold by all dealers for $1.50, with this understanding :—If not perfectly satisfactory after two days’ 
trial your money refunded. Order direct from us if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Mop 


Channell Chemical Co., 1421 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Makers of the famous O-CEDAR POLISH 
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Have Beautiful Floors 


VARNISH 


Y Fo can secure a beautiful floor like this yourself, with ‘‘61’’ 


Floor Varnish, on old or new floors and linoleum. Easy 


to apply and keep clean. 


**61°? gives a finish that lasts —is mar- 
proof, heel-proof and water-proof — will not 
turn white, show heel marks nor scratches. 
It is the finish you have been looking for. 
Prove it by sending for 

Free Floor Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with £°61.°" Test it. Hit it with a 
hammer — stamp onit. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won’t crack. Also send 
for Free Booklet — Decorative Interior Finishing 
on home decoration and finishing. It 
contains many helpful hints. 


Just wipe with a damp cloth. 


For all home white enamel work, old or 
new, use Vitralite, Tie Long-Life White Enamel. 
With it you can secure a rich, beautiful, 
porcelain-like gloss on furniture, any wood, 
metal or plaster surface — inside or outside. 

Vitralite Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with Vitralite, sent free, will demon- 
strate to you that it works and spreads easily — 
will not pull, nor show laps and brush marks, 
and is economical because it covers so much 
surface. It is water-proof — will not turn 
yellow, crack nor chip. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products ye sold paint and hardware dofem, om used 


every 


uffalo NY I In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., Bridgebure, On 


The Long-Life 


WHITE ENAMEL 
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FIXTURES 


HE love of cleanliness should be developed in children by making 
cleanliness a pleasure rather than a duty. 

“>tandard” Fixtures by appealing to the child’s mind through 

its love of the beautiful make cleanliness attractive. Every member 

of the household feels the refining influence of “Standard” Fixtures. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
and for School, Office Buildings, Public uality at less expense. All “Standard” 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the tures, with care, will last a lifetime. 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, speci 

Pomme of manufacture, have a slightly “Standard” goods in writing (not verbally 

inner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary Mfo.Co. Dept. L PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York . 35 West 3istStreet Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. London . . . 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Chicago . 900S. Michigan Ave. NewOrleans,Baronne &St.JosephSts. Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia. 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. . 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 

Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston . . John Hancock Bidg. Merchants National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh . 106 Federal Street Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Washington, D.C.. . Southern Bldg. t 
St.Louis . 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland . 648 Huron Road,S.E. Toledo, Ohio . . 311-321 Erie Street 
Cincinnati . 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can. 20-28 Jackson St..W. Fort Worth, Tex. . Frontand Jones Sts. | 
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The Countless Uses for Jap-a-lac 
there’s a chair in your home, Madam, 


that’s perfectly good—all it needs is Jap-a-lac 
Natural to bring out the beauty of the wood and give 


it new brilliancy. 


The picture frame that’s gone dim 
can be brought back to life. And it 
makes oil paintings look like new. 

Your floors can 
berejuvenated—by 
just a little work 
and you'll enjoy it. 
Use Jap-a-lac Nat- 
ural, or Jap-a-lac 
Oak, Cherry, or Mahogany. 

There’s nothing like Jap-a-lac to re- 
beautify old metal beds. 

Figure Jap-a-lac into your household 
economy this year. It will pay you. 
Remember that in very many cases 
you discard valuable articles simply be- 
cause you are tired of their color—Jap- 
a-lac will save all that—will delight 
you with its new and rich effects. 


For sale by paint, hardware, drug and department stores, 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Factories: 


Cleveland, Ohio—Toronto, Canada 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


Jap-a-lac is made in tweniy-one colors—and Nat- 
ural (Clear). There are—Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Cherry, Malachite Green, Ox-blood 
Red, Empire Blue, Apple Green Enamel, Enamel 
Red, Enamel Green 
(Dark), Enamel Green 
(Pale), Enamel Pink, En- 
amel Blue (Pale), Bril- 
liant Black, Dead Black, 
Gloss White, Flat White, 
Gold, Aluminum and 
Ground Color. 

You can now get Jap-a-lac in roc 
cans — enough for a small piece of 
furniture. 

Other J prions: (full 

. Meas’ are— 44-Pt. 
25c; 1-Pt. t. 80c; $1.55; 

1-Gal. $3.00. In anada (full Imperial 
Measure): New 10c size; %-Pt. 18¢c, 

-Pt. 30c; 1-Pt. ges: 1-Qt. 90¢e; 14-Gal. 

1-Gal. $3.50. 

Let us send you the Jap- 
a-lac booklet of .money-sav- 


ing suggestions. 


Branches: 
New 
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“There are 
Wonderful 
Cooking 
Possthilities 

In My 


Alcohol Gas Stove Chafing Dish” 


(With “‘Alcolite Burner) 


“A MANNING-BOWMAN “Alcolite” Burner Chafing Dish is available for all 
plain and fancy cookery, from the simple frying of a chop to the delicate 
preparation of “crabs a la Creole” or “ salmi of woodcock.” 


The ‘‘Alcolite’’ Burner gives intense heat and is odorless and sootless. It works age 
under any ordinary kitchen cooking utensil. Very convenient for use in connection wit 


Good Housekeeping Magazine Good 


an M & B Coffee Percolator. Can be purchased separate 
from the Chafing Dish if desired. Manning-Bowman 
Chafing Dishes are made in a wide variety of styles. 
The one shown here is No. 348 | 92. 


Te underlying principle of the Manning-Bowman 
is applied to the percolator hot water passes through the | 
ground coffee, extracting the strength and goodness, but —anc 
never remaining in contact with the coffee long enough 
to bring out its bitterness. This method is economical. 
It takes less — coffee to make a given number of 
Transparent cups with a Manning-Bowman Percolator than in any 
aa other known way of making. 
No. 9092 
aho TE brewed in a Manning-Bowman Tea Ball Tea Pot “We 
is clear and delicious. Itis wholly free of the bitterness df 
and poor flavor that comes by oversteeping. The tea and f 
ball, holding the tea, is lowered into — water in the 
pot and raised at will, thus making it possible to regulate WEAR- 
‘strength”’ perfectly. The tea ball chain is always con- aa 
cealed under the knob of the tea pot lid. (A: 
. iO 
4 rtment stores and housefurnishing dealers. Write for free recipe = 
‘ book and Catalogue No. K-4. Rg 
B MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY TRADE t 
y Meriden, Conn. 
fea Pot "view showing Also makers of Manning-Bowman Urn Coffee Pereolators, Eclipse Bread Makers hot o 
No, 6672 tea ball raised. ‘Alcohol Gas Stores Chafing Dish ce and the Celebrated M & B Brass, 
Copper and Nickel Polish. Aleo Electric Percolators and Chafing Dishes. use tl 
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154,051 Women, 


within the last mineteen 


have tested the advertised one-quart sample 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Saucepan 


Have you secured yours? If not, get it at your dealer’s—for 30 cents 
—and from your own experience learn why it pays to 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


“Wear-Ever”’ utensils are light and clean, pure and bright—save food 
and fuel—cannot rust; scale or form poisonous compounds. 


WEAR EVER Send for ‘‘The Wear- 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CoO. 


3 Ever Kitchen,”’ a book- Dept. 16 New Kensington, Pa. 
‘ N ‘oronto, Ont. 
ALUMINUM let telling how to care | ™ 
= id, sample 1- Wear-Ever” 
to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 


TRADEMARK If sample Saucepan is | Name 
not obtainable at your dealer’s, | address 
use this coupon. Dealer's Name 
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Here is a business story that reads like a romance. 


It has a message for you. Read it. 


The story begins with my father, Dr. Wm. L. Johnson. He was a lover of 


all humanity. 


During his practice of forty-two years, he observed that many, many people were suffering 


from the lack of food elements which their bodies needed. 


He knew that all the elements—necessary to sustain physical and mental energy— 


are stored away in the grain of wheat. 


But most of these elements are milled out in the making of white flour— while 
human bodies deteriorate for want of them. 


Then my father reasoned that if all the elements of the whole wheat 
were made into a food of delicate texture, exquisite crispness and delicious 
flavor— every appetite would be satisfied — and people greatly benefited. 


He hit upon the penectet as the m 
form of food for this purpose — and np ogee long 
dreams. This was the idea that resulted in « 


My father first made these crackers for his own haga ow 8 
He had no thought of selling them. But the news spr idly that 
many others began to ask for them also. Then, and on en, did he 
consent to make Educator Crackers on a commercial be saree that all 
the people who wanted them—in every part of the world—could be supplied. 
The benefits of my father’s idea to mankind are increasing year by year. I, who helped 
him in oa beginning, and know best his wishes and ideas, am a on his work — 


consta _ developing the old time-honored methods — to mect the changing needs of 
y 


present conditions. 


The Educator Flour is still freshly ground by good old-fashioned millstones. Then, under my 
supervision, Educator Crackers are baked in the old-style ovens—just as they were 27 years ago. 


And I personally sample each day’s bake—to make sure that my father’s standard of pure food 
excellence is strictly maintained. 


Now I ask you—for your own and your children’s sake—to get acquainted with Educator Wafers, 
‘Educator Toasterettes, Educator Water Crackers, and the Fruited Educator — four 
‘wonderfully po: ular kinds of Educator Crackers. ‘Taste the flavor that’s so sweet and nut-like. 

Then you’ll realize that the most nutritious food can be delicious as well. 


If your dealer hasn’t in stock the potter 
kinds you want, send 10 cents and 
name for large trial assorted = 


JOHNSON EpucaTor Foop ComPANY 


36 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
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= it This 
happens 
66 everywhere 
I forget the 
day 
name, but mother | 
d 
said it was 
99 
pure gelatine. 
E “Then, little girl, she must want 
Knox Pure Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine—but does your mother 
know about the Knox Pure 
Sparkling Acidulated Gelatine, 
that is also in great demand ? 
It is the — with the sepa- 
rate enve _ of pure lemon fruit 
| juice which saves the cost, time 
o and bother of squeezing lemons. CHIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS {Al 
‘This allows your mother the 
choice of using lemon jelly plain, 
or if she wishes it colored she 
can use the tablet of pink color- = — ~ 
hg 2 package home an mow your 
fresh fruit—which 1s always best ccakar will be more than Saad i 
| —using the juices for coloring. —the price is just the same as the [p 
well as the Knox Plain Gel- il 
atine she can make desserts, 
salads, candies, ice cream and Contains over 100 recipes for Deners, Sula, 
ices, and improve other dishes. FREE ter yon pace 
Pint sample of Acidulated Gelatine for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. | 
40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. | 
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Let your postman bring : 6 
you this tempting box of ; 


“Our Treat 
Sent Free 


Specialties 


You'll think it a box of choicest candy, and when you taste its contents you 
will not be disappointed, for Sunshine Specialties are better than biscuits and 
more tempting than candy. They include sugar wafers, English style biscuits 
and biscuit bonbons, all light, crisp and as wholesome as the sunshine in which 
they are baked in the “ Bakery with a Thousand Windows.” 

Unusual in their delicate substance and enticing flavors, they lend a new deli- 
ciousness to afternoon tea or dessert, and prove a delightful confection between 


ee The “Revelation-Box’’ is Yours 


Send us the postage (10cin recta) name and address and we will 


a send you, FREE, t ev -Box containing 14 kinds 
, of Mielicious: Sunshine Specialties. Your grocer will then has I 

supply you with the kinds that you like best. Send 

us his name, please. 
agree 
20, Joose-Wues Biscurr 

ioe Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
560:\Causeway St., Boston, Mass. stron; 


| MEL! 
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Father and Daughter both raised on 


Mellin’s Food 


CARL W. SMITH PAULINE SMITH 


“Our doctor advised us to give Mellin’s Food to Carl and ‘stick to it.’ 
We did so, with the best of results, as his picture—taken the day he was 
one year old—will convince the most skeptical. Carl's baby girl was also 
raised on Mellin’s Food and is the joy and light of our home—so well, 
happy and strong.” Mrs, Edith Walker, Fort Gibson, Okla. 


(Carl’s grandmother — Pauline’s great grandmother.) 


Mellin’s Food has been recommended by physicians for generations and 
has proved an adequate and satisfying food for the baby. Mellin’s Food 
agrees with babies from birth. It keeps them healthy and happy while they 
are growing up and all the time it is nourishing them, building firm flesh, 
strong bones and robust bodies, that will stand them in good stead later. 

If your baby is not thriving as you know he should, you owe it to your 


baby and yourself to try Mellin’s Food. 


Write today for a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” It is free. 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY - ° BOSTON, MASS. 
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Growing children need good, substantial histnaiiidian that will build faster 


than their ceaseless activity tears down. They n 


" stick to the ribs." Ralston Wheat Food is that kind — it is 


Just what a growing child needs 


for it contains the very elements that build flesh, bone and 
muscle. It is a wholesome, solid, common-sense food of 
natural whole wheat color and flavor. All the nutriment 
of the whole wheat is left in. 

Ralston is not factory cooked, but fresh cooked, in your own 
kitchen, and brought to your table, tempting and delicious. 
Most economical— one cup makes a breakfast for six. 
Two sizes, 10c and 15c. 


Get a package today and give the whole family a treat. 
Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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When Your Baby 
Fails to Gain 


and gradually loses weight, 
it is then that wise mothers 
seeka change of foodwhich 
will be safe to give and will 
be sure to nourish thor- 
oughly. 


~The only food into which 
nature has put all the nour- 
ishment a baby needs is 
mother’s milk. Cows’ milk 
comes next, but when not 
modified by experts it is 


indigestible to nearly all 
babies. 


Food 


isa dry powder prepared b — processes from healthy cows’ 
milk and carefully toes | cereals in such form and proportion 
that the simple addition of water and boiling for two minutes 
produces a 


Complete Food— Absolutely Safe—Free from contami- 
nation and Exactly adjusted to each infant’s digestion. 


Requiring no addition of raw milk, it is free from the dangers 
of sickness, which carelessly handled milk contains. 


To learn what Nestlé’s will do for your baby costs nothing. Just 
| write us today for the large size trial package which we will send 
you free and which contains enough Nestlé’s Food to feed your 
baby twelve times. 


We will also send our book, Infant Feeding and Hygiene, 
which tells mothers many things they are glad to know. 


HENRI NESTLE 42 Chambers St., New York 
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The Butter that Gives Appetite 
For Other Good Things 


HE goodness of Meadow-Gold Butter is zatural 

goodness. Nothing could be added to it to make 
it any better. Its fine flavor is pure butter flavor. It 
comes from rich cream, ripened to just the right point, 
churned in truly up-to-date creameries. The butter 
comes to you so wrapped and protected as to make 
contamination an impossibility. 


Dealers who want to handle a brand of butter 
that will make their trade grow will find Meadow- 
Gold the butter to tie to. Write for address 
of nearest distributing house. : 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
East of the Mississippi River 
The Fox River Butter Company, Chicago, Iil. 
West of the Mississippi River 
Beatrice Creamery Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


Distributing branches in principal cities 
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Eat Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 


Every day in the week 


The rich maple flavor of Log Cabin Syrup makes it a 
three-times-a-day treat for the family table. This fine syrup, which 


we have been making for 25 years, stands alone as a pure product con- 
taining Nature’s sweetest and most tempting maple flavor, combined with the health- 
ful elements | which make fuel for the body—strength and energy producers. You 
cannot mistake it. Log Cabin Syrup always comes in the log cabin can—our own 
distinctive shape which serves us as a name and a package and which serves you as a con- 
stant guaranty of purity and goodness. Our quarter of a century of experience enables 
us to prepare it scientifically, so 
that because of its full.flavor and 
full sweetness you will be glad to 
serve it every day. 


TOWLE’S 


LOG CABIN 
SYRUP 


is not only a necessity for the 
table, but a perfectly healthful 
one. Let the children have all 
they want of it, for it is good for 
their stomachs and will nourish 
their bodies. 


Get a Log Cabin can 
from your grocer today 


| 
| 


camp to you 


table Fack Towle Dept.C,St.Paul,Minn, 
Offices and Refineries : 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont San Francisco, Cal. 


Wednesday 


Delicious with waffles 


Thursday 


Fine with batter cakes 


se 
# 
Friday Saturday Sund: 
Great with fried mush Makes*rea/ candy Perfect with ice cream 
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By boat and train and caravan the peoples 
of the earth send for this Oatmeal 


The oat-loving peoples, nearly all the world over, give preference to 
Quaker Oats. 

In the British Isles—home of the Scotch oats—the favorite oatmeal is Quaker. 

So in Australia, so in India, so in Germany and Austria. 

We send tens of millions of packages across the seas, to those who want 
the utmost in oatmeal. 


Ecstasy of Flavor 


The reason is this: —we get only 10 pounds of Quaker. 

The delight in oatmeal lies in an exquisite So, one gets in this brard just the cream 
flavor. A flavor found only in the rich, of the oats—just the ecstasy of flavor. 
plump grains. And our process makes it doubly delicious. 

We pick out those grains from the choic- It is that wondrous flavor, maintained 
est crops by 62 separate siftings. 25 years, which has won the world to 


From a bushel of o.ts—weighing 32 pounds Quaker. 


Quaker Oats 


For Breakfast and Supper 


One can’t get this flavor from puny grains. It Regular size 
isn’t in lesser oatmeal. —— =—— 


There’s nothing haphazard about it. package, 10c 

We get it by careful selection. You get it by ~~ 
ordering the Quaker brand. 

That is all. We ask no premium for it. Quaker 
Oats, despite its quality, costs but one-half cent 
per dish. 

A thousand million dishes will be served this ‘4% 2«- 
winter, in homes of those who know. 

For your children’s sake, let your home be one gr aoply im the ex. 
of them. You want them to love oatmeal. tremeWest or South. _ 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO Quaker trademark 


on every package 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
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Old-Time 


Fifty Years 
of nation-wide reputation is staked on 
each dish of Van Camp’s Pork and 


Beans. 
So is the good-will of a million house- 


bought from our fathers. 

So we cling to the same old standards, 
though our premier materials cost thrice 
what they used to. 

And they cost from three to five times 
as much as lesser grades cost now. 


Our Chefs 


have no equals in baking beans. No 
other kitchen in America, we believe, pays 
the prices we pay for the rarest skill. 
And they center this skill on one 
superlative dish, which few others even 
approach. 
For this dish they use just the choic- 


wives, who expect such beans as they 


Standards 


tomatoes, ripened on the vines. They 
employ the costliest spices. 

Such materials, on the average, cost 
several times what common grades 
would cost. 


Our Ovens 


employ superheated steam, kept at 245 
degrees. But this steam doesn’t touch 
the beans. 

We bake in small parcels and bake 
very slowly, so the full heat goes through. 

Thus we apply enough heat to make 
beans digestible. Most beans are hard 
to digest, as you know. 

We do all this without crisping the 
beans, without bursting the coats. Van 


Camp’s come out nutlike, mealy and — 


whole. All due to the fact that we bake 
in steam ovens. 

And we bake the tomato sauce into 
the beans, so it permeates every atom. 


eam est beans—just the whitest and plumpest Those are the reasons for the flavor 
vor. -beans all of one size. and zest which you find in each dish of 
ous. For the sauce they use just whole Van Camp’s. 

ined 


l to 


The place of distinction maintained 
by Van Camp’s is due to the incentive 
of the man. 

Millions of people have been taught 
by Van Camp’s how good«baked beans 
can be. And they always expect this 
voodness. : 

That fact compels us to see that they 


BEANS 


“The National Dish” 


get it, regardless of cost, competition 


or profit. And so long as beans bear, 


the brand Van Camp’s there will 
be no question as to their superior 
quality. 

If you think it worth while to serve 
beans like these you will always know 
how to get them. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Made by Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 


(218) 
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Sectional Bookcases 


NCE books either overcrowded limited shelf space or empty shelves 

yawned and waited for books. . When one bookcase overflowed, a new 

one was purchased, and its gaping shelves were gradually filled. That was 

before the Globe Wernicke period in bookcases. Now, books and their 

shelves come together. The bookcase grows apace with the library. This is 

the modern way of building a library. This is the Globe-Wernicke idea. 
**Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This little book lists the works of great 


authors and gives the prices of the same in sets. The list includes the low 
priced popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Every bookbuyer should 


Ci have a copy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. L 
The Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ave. Washi 218-20 F St., N.W. 
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In this Hoosier Cabinet-the owner has put //0 dishes, 41 packages and more than 200 other articles. 


How a Hoosier Cabinet 
Saves Miles of Steps 


Your table is the center of all your kitchen work. Everything you take to your 
stove, to your sink, to your dining room, first goes onto your table. Everything 
you bring from your pantry, refrigerator, cupboard, cellar, goes onto your 
table. In your ideal kitchen, the Hoosier Cabinet combines pantry and cup- 
board, around a table covered with pure aluminum. You have everything at 
fingers’ ends. You sit down at work. You get through quickly. 


Thousands Buying — Sales 

Limited 

A half million women own Hoosier Cabinets. 

Their praises are endless. Thousands of 

their friends are buying Hoosier Cabinets 

every month. Last spring when we an- 

nounced the $1.00 a Week Club Plan, we 

couldn't supply ot the demand. This When you join the Hoosier Club you pay 
oO! 


fall the num oosiers for each town the same fixed cash price—not a penny 
has to be restricted. more. 


Hoosier Club Plan in Detail Get “Model Kitchen Book” Free 


Setween now and Christmas, Hoosier agents (leadi Write today for the valuable text book on ‘‘ Model 
iurniture merchant) in 3,000 towns will receive limi Kitchens."’ It tells where you can see the Hoosier. 
allotments of Hoosier Cabinets to be sold on the club It tells a great many facts you should know about 
plan. Anyone can join merely by paying $1.00 your kitchen. Twenty-five illustrations. Simply 
membership; balance in a few $1.00 weekly dues. write a card saying, ‘Send me the Model Kitchen 
You should enroll your name at once. By the time Book free."’ 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1210 Grant St., New Castle, Ind. Branch, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
Sold throughout Canada 


3,000 furniture merchants who believe in our policy of many sales at small profits display this license sign. 
hey are good men to know 


VS HOOSIER KITCHEN CABIN 


the allotment for your local club arrives, it 
may be too late to join. Every cabinet for 
the club may be spoken for in advance. 


Low Fixed Price Protects You 
The low price of Hoosier Cabinets is fixed 
by us the world over to give you full benefit 
of reduced costs from our enormous output. 
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KEEPS 
METAL 25¢ GOES OILS 
CONTAINS, BRIGHT 5O* FAR TALKING 
NO ACID MACHINES 
POLISHES PIANOS ONLY GUN OIL 


FOR CLOCKS 


POLISHES ANY 
VARNISHED 
SURFACE 


PREVENTS 
RUST 


Try for yourself, without one cent of cost, 
what this marvelous oil will do. Sign your 
name and address in the triangle at the lower 
left hand of this ad—cut out around the black 
lines—and mailthe coupon to us. We will send 
you immediately a generous sample bottle and 
full directions—do it now. 


FOR PARLOR. 3 in One is the only 


oil on earth good for 
every house, cottage or castle. Removes 
all stains, wear marks, scratches and 
scars on piano or mahogany furniture. 
Restores original bright, beautiful finish. 
No grease—no acid—no varnish odors— 
helps everything—hurts nothing. 


FOR LIVING ROOM. 


use and time on library table, chairs, 
.davenport, book case, at little cost and 
no work. Keeps all brass fixtures and 
chandeliers free from rust and tarnish. Best lubri- 
cant for grandfather clocks, alarm clocks. 


FOR BEDROOM. Weed and enamel metal beds 


cleaned ard polished with 
3 in One last longer and look better. 
It prevents grate fronts from rust- 
ing. Oils hinges and locks just 
right. For revolvers and 
guns it oils trigger and 
action, cleans out resi- 

due of burnt pow- 

der, prevents 


quickly re- 


3 in 


One QilCo. metal parts 
23 Broadway rusting. 
New York 
Please send me, without one 


cent of expense, a generous 
sample bottle and 3 in One 
Dictionary. 


FANS POLISH 
pAEVENTS 
LUaRicaTES 


TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 
GUNS 
SEWING MACHINES 
It TALKING MACHINES 
moves grime of [gp 


| FOR DINING ROOM, Weine sot 


FOR TYPEWRITERS 


MAKES ANY 
MACHINERY 
WORK 


BRIGHT 


CLEANS 
FINE 
FURNITURE 


Try for yourself, without one cent of cost, 
what this marvelous oil will do. Sign your 
name and address in the triangle at the lower 
left hand of this ad—cut out around the black 
lines—and mailthe couponto us. We will send 
you immediately a generous sample bottle and 
full directions—do it now. 


FOR KITCHEN. 3 in One prevents red 


rust forming inside 
oven or anywhere on gas range. Try 
on wooden surface of kitchen cabinet. 
Makes ice cream freezer, coffee grinder, 
washing machine run easily, noiselessly. 
Prevents rust on refrigerator’s metal 
shelves. Leaves no odor or grease or 
residue. 


in cold 
water. Apply a few drops of 3 in One. 
Go over surface of dining table, chairs, 
sideboard, buffet or china cabinet as though wash- 
ing. Wipe thoroughly. Rub surface briskly with 
dry cloth. Easiest, cheapest, best method ever 
discovered for cleaning and polishing all veneered 
and varnished surfaces. 


OTHER USES. Sewing machine repair men “ knock” 3 in 
One b a little of this good oi! saves 
many dollars in repair bills. It makes every part of 
every machine work smoothly, easily. 3 in One stops 
hard pumping. Prevents leg ache and “broken backs.” 


Typewriters work better and last twice as long when 
oiled with 3 in One. Repair men won't tell you this —they 
have repairs and cheaper oils to sell. But don’t take our 
word or their word. Just try 3 in One once. 


3 SIZES. Small size, 1 oz., 10 cents; large size, 
3 oz., 25 cents; Household size, 
8 oz., 50 cents. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


23 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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“It’s Varnished 


a small celluloid label like this: 


That means it can be washed. It can be kept clean. The hot water that 
would absolutely ruin all other varnishes only adds brightness to Valspar. 
New furniture varnished with Valspar will bear in some inconspicuous place 


with Valspar” 


FINISHED 
VALENTINE’ S 


“The Varnish That Wont Turn White” 


This label on your new furniture represents 
sterling quality. 

Valspar costs more than other varnishes, 
\ furniture manufacturer who uses it gives you 
the best varnish—an indication of excellence 
throughout. 


Tables, chairs, iceboxes, bedsteads, all have 
“ new standard to live up to now. They must 
clean, hot-water-and-soap-clean. 


Send for sample for test and complete catalog. 


Valspar has made this possible. 


Your old furniture properly refinished with 
Valspar will practically never again need: re- 
finishing. With different treatments, you may 
have a bright finish, a rich dull finish, or a 
beautiful polished finish. 


Any good dealer will supply you from stock 
or get Valspar for you. 


Prices—Gallon $4.50, half-gallon $2.25, quart 
$1.20, pint 6oc. 


JALERITIN VALENTINE & COMPANY Chica, Boon, Toronto, 
A ISH 454 Fourth Avenue New York City W.?P. Fuller&Co.,San Francisco,Cal. 


Established 1832 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Slope 
and the Hawaiian Islands 
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Dutch Apple Cake 


One traveling in Europe sees much of the 
Dutch Apple Cake. It is fruity, easily di- 
ested, and altogether a wholesome dish. 
he crust is important. To get it crisp, 
creamy, and fine flavor, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Dutch Apple Cake 


Mix together two cupfuls sifted flour, half 

a teaspoonful salt, one generous teaspoonful 

baking powder; rub into this one heaping 

tablespoonful butter. Beat one egg, add to 

it four tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand Con- 

densed Milk diluted with three-fourths cup 

water, and stir this into the dry mixture. 

Beat well and spread the dough half an inch 

thick in a shallow baking pan. Pare six 

apples, cut into eighths, lay them sharp edges 

’ down, in parallel rows on top of the dough, 

\ pressing them in slightly. Sprinkle one-third 

\ of a cup of sugar over the apples, and bake 
; in a hot oven about half an hour. 


© 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality” 
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ge “and is a wonderful help in 
keeping them, too. It gives 


a childish fairness and fresh- 


4 
ness to the skin in spite of if "SS 


Use Hinds Cream every 

c 

© ? day and you can enjoyto , 

the utmost this glorious 

de outdoor weather without 

3 fear of discomfort. It 
brings grateful relieftoskin 4 ¢ 

4 parched and roughened by y 

wind or dust. 


Try Hinds Cream this Fall—you will be delighted to find what a help it is toa 
clear, healthy complexion. The children will like it, too, and it’s fine even for 
baby’s delicate skin. 


Hinds Cream is guaranteed to contain nothing harmful and cannot possibly 
cause a growth of hair. 


" Hinds Cream is selling everywhere or postpaid by us if you prefer. . 
Do not accept substitutes 
| Cream Send us a postal for a free trial—Bottle and Tube Cream 


in tubes in bottles 


25c A. S. HINDS, 35 West St., PORTLAND, ME. 
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Selling the 

Ivory Soap has been before the public over 
thirty-three years. 

During that time it has been advertised mote 
extensively and continuously than any other 
article. This, in itself, proves that Ivory Soap 
is what its advertising claims it to be. 

An article not so good as its makers claim 
may be advertised profitably only until its true 
character becomes known and the supply of 
new usefs exhausted. To make advertising pay 
for a term of years a product must have the 
merit promised by the advertisements so as to 
hold those who try it. 


IVORY SOAP 


first Tooke Soap | 


79 


Ivory Soap advertising, from the first, has 
said that Ivory Soap is pure and mild; that it 
lathers freely and rinses easily; that it contains 
no “‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali; that it cleanses 
thoroughly but does not injure the most tender 
skin or the most delicate fabric; that it is the 
most economical soap. 

Ivory Soap has always fulfilled all these 
claims. It is pure. It is mild. It is pleasant 
to use. It is economical. People who try it 
get what they expect and therefore continue to 
use it. That is why it has been advertised for 
thirty-three years. 
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Painted by Susan E. Arthurs for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Especially Good 
For Enamel and 
Porcelain Ware 


Many Uses 
and Full 
Directions 


on Large 
Sifter-Can 
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